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Eounb  the  §orijon. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refer  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  matter 
which  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  or  our  country,  and  the  sooner  it  can 
be  forgotten,  the  better.  But  it  is  not  so 
eager  to  forget  our  blunders  and  our  crimes, 
which  return  to  plague  us  long  after  we  had 
hoped  that  they  were  drowned  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  This  latest  incident  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  history  is  one  of  those  enormous  blunders 
that  will  not  down  at  our  bidding,  especially 
as  the  more  its  secret  manoeuvres  are  uncov¬ 
ered,  the  more  its  shame  appears.  We  confess 
that  we  were  very  slow  to  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  because  of  our  impression  (as  we  said 
last  week),  that  the  deposed  Queen  had  not 
been  treated  with  the  courtesy  that  was  due 
to  her  sex,  if  not  to  her  royal  station.  But 
our  pity  for  her  was  dispelled  by  her  own 
frank  avowal,  that  if  she  were  placed  in  pow¬ 
er,  she  would  have  those  who  had  conspired 
against  her  beheaded  I  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  business  of  the  Great  Republic  to 
give  protection  and  support  to  such  a  tigress 
while  she  was  tearing  her  victims  in  pieces  I 

But  the  argument  that  has  been  used  to 
justify  the  interference  of  our  government, 
was  that  the  Queen  had  not  been  deposed 
by  her  own  people,  but  bad  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  United  States;  that  the  whole 
business  was,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
a  “put  up  job,”  a  plot,  a  conspiracy,  which 


was  supported  by  American  soldiers,  land¬ 
ed  from  our  ships  of  war.  If  this  were 
so,  it  was  a  grievous  wrong,  the  shame  of 
which  rested  upon  our  country,  for  which 
we  should  make  prompt  and  full  reparation. 
The  argument  was  good,  if  the  facts  tcere  true, 
and  such  we  supposed  them  to  be. 

But  more  recent  information  from  an  au¬ 
thentic  source,  has  given  us  another  view  of  the 
situation.  Last  week  we  had  a  call  from  the 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Oulick,  of  the  well  known 
missionary  family,  whose  name  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  He  was  born  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  where  he  grew  up  with  General  Arm¬ 
strong  and  other  sons  of  the  missionaries,  and 
knew  the  present  Queen  from  the  time  that 
they  were  children  together,  going  to  the 
same  school.  From  these  early  associations  his 
personal  feelings  weie  of  the  most  friendly 
character,  and  he  was  quite  willing,  as  were 
all  the  missionaries,  to  live  in  the  future, 
as  they  had  in  the  past,  under  a  native  king 
or  queen,  provided  only  that  the  sovereign 
ruled  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Gulick  was  just  from  the  Islands,  which 
be  left  but  a  few  weeks  since,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  familiar  with  all  the  recent  events,  as 
well  as  with  those  that  led  to  the  revolution  a 
year  ago,  when  the  Queen  was  deposed.  Of 
course  we  were  glad  to  get  hold  of  any  one 
who  could  be  considered  an  authority,  instead 
of  taking  our  information  at  second  hand,  and 
having  such  a  witness,  we  proceeded  to  put 
him  in  the  box,  and  to  cross  question  him  in 
the  most  direct  manner.  Thus : 

1.  “Was  not  the  revolution  engineered  by  a 
few  men,  but  would  never  have  amounted  to 
anything  but  for  the  secret  aid  of  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  the  force  of  his  government 
behind  him?”  Answer:  “No!” 

2.  “Would  there  have  been  a  revolution  if 
he  had  not  been  there?” 

Answer :  “  Yes ;  it  would  have  taken  place  if 
there  bad  been  no  American  Minister  and  no 
ship  of  war  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Hono¬ 
lulu.  ” 

8.  “But  who  would  have  made  it?” 

Answer :  “  The  best  part  of  the  population  ; 
the  men  of  substance,  who  bad  anything  to 
lose  by  misgovemment ;  the  men  of  standing 
and  of  character.  ” 

“  But  what  was  all  the  trouble  about  ?” 

Answer:  “It  is  rather  a  long  story.  The 
Queen  is  a  sister  of  King  Kalakaua,  who  him¬ 
self  was  not  much  to  boast  of.  Y ou  have  seen 
him  in  the  United  States,  and  know  what  he 
was.  When  he  came  back  from  his  journey 
round  the  world,  where  he  had  been  the  g;uest 
of  kings,  he  had  high  ideas  of  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  and  was  disposed  to  look  upon  bis  little 
kingdom  as  his  private  property,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  no  law  should  stand  against 
his  will.  To  check  this,  his  people  found  it 
necessary  to  put  some  kind  of  restraint  upon 


him  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  which 
limited  his  authority.  At  this  be  chafed  a  good 
deal,  but  still  never  kicked  against  it,  so  that 
it  became  a  necessity  to  send  him  adrift. 

“  When  Kalakaua  departed  this  life,  his  sister 
was  chosen  Queen.  She  is  a  woman  of  some 
ability,  and  had  she  been  content  to  govern 
acoording  to  law,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble.  But  she  is  wayward  and  wilful,  and 
was  surrounded  by  bad  advisers,  who  appealed 
to  her  cupidity  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

“  For  example :  there  bad  been  imported  to 
the  Islands,  for  work  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
coolies  from  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia :  ex¬ 
cellent  laborers,  but  for  being  addicted  to  the 
use  of  opium.  This,  however,  was  held  in 
check  by  stringent  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of 
the  fatal  drug.  These  laws  the  Queen  wished 
to  abolish. 

“Again,  as  Honolulu  is  a  port  for  the  ships 
of  all  nations  that  visit  the  Pacific,  their  crews 
came  on  shore,  where  they  would  be  at  once 
exposed  to  irresistible  temptations,  if  grog 
shops  were  open  on  every  comer.  Some  check 
there  must  be  on  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
unless  the  streets  were  to  be  made  hideous  by 
scenes  of  rioting  and  drunkenness.  And  so, 
like  the  sale  of  opium,  it  was  restricted  by 
law.  But  the  sellers  here,  as  all  over  the 
world,  were  willing  to  bid  high  for  greater 
liberty :  and  no  moral  consideration  restrained 
the  Queen,  so  long  as  she  could  put  money  in 
her  purse  by  unbounded  license. 

“Last  of  all,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  was  ready  to  pay  her  any  sum  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Islands,  where  they  would  have 
opened  a  gambling  bell  as  glittering  as  that 
at  Monaco. 

“Such  were  the  tempting  indulgences  which 
the  Queen  proposed  to  give  her  subjects.  One 
thing  only  restrained  her,  that  odious  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  put  a  limit  on  her  powers.  As 
she  said  to  Mr.  Willis  in  the  conversation 
which  be  reports  in  bis  letter  [it  was  quoted 
in  The  Evangelist  last  week] :  “  These  peo¬ 
ple”  [who  compose  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment]  “  were  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and 
Constitution  of  1887.  There  will  never  be  any 
peace  while  they  are  here.  They  must  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  or  punished”  [she 
had  alrejady  suggested  the  mode  of  their  pun¬ 
ishment,  by  cutting  off  their  heads]  “and 
their  property  confiscated.  ” 

The  American  people  are  certainly  under 
obligation  to  the  Queen  for  this  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  her  case.  It  will  remove  any  scruple 
in  regard  to  the  proper  place  for  such  a  royal 
personage,  which  is  one  of  strict  retirement 
for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life.  |f  she  could 
not  gratify  her  spirit  of  vengeance  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  her  people,  she  has  succeeded 
with  wonderful  dexterity  in  cutting  off  her 
own. 

One  other  question  we  had  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Gulick:  “You  have  just  come  from  Honolulu 
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iV“d  have  seen  the  tension  of  feeling  there. 
Bnppose  the  marines  had  been  landed  from  our 
ships  of  war  to  place  the  Queen  on  her  throne 
by  force:  what  would  have  been  the  result!” 

“There  would  have  been  a  terrible  scene  of 
bloodshed.  The  supporters  of  the  Provisional 
Government  had  made  every  preparation,  and 
htid  their  guns  trained  on  the  Palace.  They 
knew  the  alternative  if  the  Queen  got  the 
power,  and  would  have  fought  as  men  always 
fight  for  their  lives.” 

“  But  do  you  believe  that  'she  would  really 
have  cut  off  their  beads?” 

“Certainly  she  would:  and  she  would  not 
have  been  long  about  it,  either.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  she  had  not  been  kept  back  by 
force,  she  would  have  executed  every  one  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  overthrowing  her 
government  1” 

And  so  the  “peaceful  restoration”  of  the 
Queen  would  have  ended  in  a  bloody  tragedy. 
Had  it  come  to  this,  or  had  the  marines  been 
landed  to  reinstate  her  by  force,  an  attempt 
which  would  have  been  met  with  armed  re¬ 
sistance,  and  in  the  struggle  had  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Provisional  Government,  most 
of  them  Americans  by  birth  or  by  parentage, 
b-een  shot  down  in  the  streets,  the  shameful 
story  would  have  created  in  this  country  an 
indignation  such  as  has  not  been  roused  since 
the  Civil  War.  It  might  have  led  to  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  President  for  making  war 
upon  a  people  with  whom  we  were  at  peace, 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge, 
of  Congress. 

We  know  it  is*  said  that  “there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  to  use  force.  ”  But  then  what  were 
the  ships  of  war  there  for?  If  no  pressure 
was  intended,  then  the  communication  of  the 
President  was  merely  giving  his  friendly  ad¬ 
vice,  which  could  have  been  sent  by  mail,  or 
by  a  single  messenger,  without  any  naval  dis¬ 
play.  The  presence  of  ships  of  war  was  an 
impertinence  and  an  insult,  if  they  were  not 
intended  to  enforce — if  not  by  an  attack,  yet 
by  a  show  of  their  guns — the  message  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  who  was  sent  to  dictate 
to  the  peaceful  Islanders  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  should  live.  No  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  matter  can  relieve  its  odious 
character.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject  is  to  say  nothing,  and  to  let  it — like 
other  mishaps  of  which  we  are  heartily 
ashamed — be 

“  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  boried.” 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  tl^e  whole  business 
of  coercion,  or  even  of  “  moral  suasion,  ”  has 
been  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  The  Evening 
Poet  “throws  up  the  sponge”  in  this  rather 
crusty,  but  sufSciently  plain  declaration  of 
“What  to  do  with  Hawaii” : 

Mr.  Turpie  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  from  the  facts  and  papers  laid 
before  us  oy  the  Executive  and  other  sources,  it  is 
untvise,  inexpedient,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  character  and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  to 
consider  further  at  this  time  either  the  treaty  or 
project  of  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  to 
this  country ;  that  the  Provisional  Government 
therein  having  been  duly  recognized,  the  highest 
international  interests  require  that  it  shall  pursue 
its  own  line  of  polity.  Foreign  Intervention  in  the 
political  affairs  of  these  Islands  will  be  regarded  as 
an  act  unfriendly  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Frye  has  a  somewhat  similar  one  hang¬ 
ing  ever  since  the  8rd  of  January  which  con¬ 
demns  interference  by  our  government,  “  either 
by  moral  influence  or  physical  force,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  Provisional  Government,”  and  asks  that 
our  naval  forces  should  be  used  only  for  the 
{votection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 

Now,  the  passage  of  Mr.  Turpie’s  resolution 
at  this  time  is  the  very  best  disposition  that 
can  be  made  of  the  Hawaiian  question.  Mr. 
Dole  was  perfectly  right  when  he  told  Mr. 


Willis  that  our  government  bad  now  no  right 
to  interfere  with  him.  This  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Dole  is  the  head  of  probably  the  most 
rascally  and  illegitimate  little  State  in  the 
world,  but  a  State  it  is.  His  government  has 
been  recognized  by  us  and  all  other  foreign 

overuments  which  have  any  dealings  with 

im.  It  is  the  only  government  of  Hawaii. 
It  has  the  army  and  nivy  and  the  forts,  and 
can  kill  any  of  its  subjects  who  disobey  it. 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  request  that  it  should  let  the 
Queen.c.ome  back  has  been  refused. 

The  Provisional  Government  and  “the  mis¬ 
sionary  element”  being  now  masters  of  the 
situation,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  go  on  and  govern  the  Islands  in  their  own 
way,  and  show  the  wicked  natives  what  a 
Christian  government  is.  We  are  responsible 
to  them  for  nothing  except  protection  from 
any  other  foreign  power.  Should  the  British 
or  Japanese  try  to  get  hold  of  the  Islands,  we 
should  be  bound  to  drive  them  off,  but  until 
they  move  in  the  matter,  we  bt»ve  nothing  to 
do  but  see  that  American  life  and  property  in 
the  Islands  are  safe.  The  President  has  re¬ 
ferred  the  whole  business  to  Congress,  but 
Congress  can  do  nothing  except  pass  an  act 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Islands,  and  to  do 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  anywhere. 
The  continuance  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
Hawaiian  matter  and  the  debating  about  it 
can,  therefore,  have  no  object  but  to  harass 
President  Cleveland  and  discredit  his  admin¬ 
istration,  but  as  he  cannot  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  this  seems  hardly  worth  while. 

Here  ends  the  lesson,  and  may  the  powers 
that  be  lay  it  to  heart,  that  we  may  be  spared 
any  more  such  painful  exhibitions,  at  least  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  administration. 

One  of  the  results  following  the  Centennial 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  intensified  by  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  is  the  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  our  early  American  history  and  biog¬ 
raphies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
has  passed  his  apogee  and  is  swinging  back  to 
the  place  of  honor.  Forefathers’  Day  was 
observed  this  year  across  the  continent  with 
such  feasting  and  such  adulation  as  were  never 
known  before.  Not  long  ago  it  was  the  fashion 
to  see  in  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth 
what  their  enemies  saw  in  them,  only  objects 
of  ridicule,  mere  fanatics  seeking  impossible 
ideals.  But  to-day  the  Puritan  character  is 
confessed  to  be  not  only  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  but  their  buttress.  The  French  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom  was  that  of  a  state  of  na-. 
ture ;  tne  Puritan  conception  of  freedom  was 
that  of  a  state  of  grace  The  first  claimed 
liberty  as  his  natural  right ;  the  second  as  bis 
opportunity  for'  service.  The  first  conception 
is  a  solvent  of  the  State ;  the  second  a  cement 
of  nations.  It  is  delightful  to  see  that  liberty 
at  last  is  coming  to  recognize  its  obligations  to 
conscience.  Many  a  householder  who  is  to¬ 
day  giving  orders  to  have  his  house  painted 
“a  colonial  yellow,”  fails  to  recognize  the  deep 
significance  of  this  revival  of  interest  in  a 
past  which  aforetime  was  so  rudely  carica¬ 
tured.  It  means  that  the  children  of  those 
that  stoned  the  prophets  will  yet  build  their 
stately  sepulchres. 


This  revived  historical  interest  is  extending 
to  that  of  families,  which  is  a  good  sign,  for 
as  Macaulay  has  said,  “A  man  who  takes  no 
pride  in  the  honor  of  his  ancestors,  will  leave 
a  reputation  of  which  his  posterity  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  proud.”.  When  our  first  statesmen 
abolished,  or  rather,  refused  to  permit,  heredi¬ 
tary  titles  and  entailed  estates,  th^y  did  more 
to  encourage  a  true  family  pride  than  had 
they  instituted  a  new  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Despite  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  a  few  families  to  preserve  wealth 
through  two  or  three  generations,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  patrician  is  the  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
the  man  of  the  purse.  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  were  as  proud  of  the  plough  as  of 
the  sword.  We  would  not  ignore  our  mother 
country,  bnt  our  American  families  were  cre¬ 


ated  as  families  after,  not  before,  their  land¬ 
ing.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  who  find 
their  ancestors  at  Concord,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  trace  the  line  back  to  the  field 
of  Hastings.  To  have  come  over  with  the 
peaceful  Pilgrim  is  a  better  patent  of  nobility 
than  to  have  come  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror. 

How  many  men  emulous  of  fame  existed  in 
Christ’s  day  whose  names  have  absolutely 
perished ;  whose  laurels  long  since  turned  to 
dust;  but  the  poor  woman  that  broke  the 
alabaster  box  upon  the  Saviour’s  feet  won  an 
immortality  of  reverence  and  affection.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  ambitious  historians  have 
been  busy  recording  the  progress  of  the  world 
for  future  readers,  but  the  history  of  the  year 
which  will  be  most  eagerly  sought  and  dili¬ 
gently  edited  in  the  future  will  doubtless  be 
the  diary  of  some  secluded  soul  that  never 
dreamed  of  perpetuating  a  name.  Those  live 
longest  in  history  who  ignore  it. 


Among  the  Catholic  prelates  there  is  no  man 
more  fair-minded  and  generous  than  Bishop 
Keane.  But  when  be  says,  as  he  does  in  a 
public  letter,  that  St.  Paul’s  conference  with 
Peter  on  his  return  from  self- exile  in  Arabia, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  Peter’s  primacy, 
it  is  another  illustration  “^of  how  a  man  can 
become  eminent  in  the  Roman  communion  as 
an  ecclesiastic  and  still  be  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  in  this  same  chapter,  the 
first  of  Galatians,  that  Paul  is  defending 
himself  against  the  charge  of  having  received 
the  Gospel  second  hand,  and  in  which  be 
affirms,  as  be  does  elsewhere,  that  be  is  “not 
a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles.  ” 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Christian 
institutions  and  institutional  Christianity.  In 
the  former  the  institutions  exist  as  aids  to 
Christianity,  in  the  latter  Christianity  is  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  production  of  something 
else.  The  office  of  deacon  exists  for  the 
church,  but  the  church  does*  not  exist  for  the 
soup  kitchen.  And  that  charity  has  the 
longer  life  whose  end  is  not  in  itself.  The 
only  eternal  things  are  the  invisible,  and  the 
motives  which  are  heavenly  are  most  endur¬ 
ing.  Philanthropy  is  the  fruit,  religion  the 
root,  not  vice  versa.  Invert  the  relation  and 
you  have  the  tree  standing  upon  its  tips  in¬ 
stead  of  its  tap.  Cbristlike  benevolences  are 
only  possible  so  long  as  we  have  Christ  in  the 
heart,  a  source  from  which  they  may  flow. 


The  leader  of  the  Grand  Army  Rescue  Mis¬ 
sion  (which  is  at  896  and  898  Canal  Street,  and 
directly  under  the  Pension  Agency  for  this 
city)  reports  that  the  attendance  at  40  meet¬ 
ings  was  1,481.  At  the  same  meetings  359  men 
testified  to  their  salvation,  and  171  came  for¬ 
ward  for  prayer.  Col.  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer, 
to  whose  zeal  and  persevering  labors  the  old 
soldiers  are  so  greatly  indebted,  writes  (as 
may  be  seen  elsewhere)  that  the  treasury  is 
now  empty,  and  there  is  much  need  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  mission. 


’Ihk  Evanoeust  is  dated  this  week  on  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  The  day  is  not  so  widely 
observed  as  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  yet  it  is 
older  in  date,  having  been  observed  forty  years 
ago,  since  which  time  prayers  have  gone  up  on 
this  day  from  the  burdened  hearts  of  fathers 
and  mothers  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Sc 
much  is  matter  of  history.  And  presuming 
that  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1894,  it  will  be 
observed  with  the  same  devout  spirit,  we  call 
attention  to  the  very  appropriate  paper  from 
our  new  Secretary  of  Education,  Dr.  Eldward 
B.  Hodge. 


January  25,  1894. 
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BUlLDlNe  ON  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Bot.  Theodore  If.  Ouyler. 

Dig  deep  and  lay  your  foundations  well! 
These  solemn  words  from  the  lips  of  a  power¬ 
ful  preacher  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  me  during  my  youth,  and  I  have  rung 
them  in  the  ears  of  many  an  awakened  sinner 
since.  They  are  in  the  same  line  with  our 
divine  Lord’s  appeal  to  Hie  audience  at  the 
close  of  Hie  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  build  for  eternity,  not  on  the 
shifting  sand  and  gravel,  but  upon  the  solid 
rock. 

Just  now  there  are  many  awakened  souls  in 
every  community,  and  no  counsel  we  can  offer 
touches  their  case  more  exactly  than  the 
words  above  cited.  Before  the  lofty  stone 
piers  of  the  magnificent  Brooklyn  Bridge  were 
reared,  the  engineers  went  down  several  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  and  threw 
out  the  mud  and  gravel ;  this  was  done  in 
order  to  reach  the  base  rock.  In  like  manner 
you  must  do  some  excavating  of  your  sins. 
You  are  a  sinner;  unless  you  accept  that 
truth,  you  cannot  be  saved.  Repentance  of 
your  sins  must  come  first,  and  this  means 
both  honest  confession  of  guilt  before  God 
and  renunciation  of  your  sins.  As  the  person 
who  is  suffering  from  a  bilious  fever  cannot 
recover  until  the  “bad  humors”  are  purged 
out,  so  you  must  get  the  sin  out  of  you  before 
you  can  be  cured.  To  do  this  you  need  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  is  now  “striving”  with  you; 
cooperate  with  the  Spirit.  Entreat  Him  to  do 
a  thorough  work  upon  your  conscience,  even 
if  it  cost  you  distress  and  mortification  and 
self-reproach  and  tears.  The  deeper  you  let 
Him  dig  the  better.  Sub-soil  repentance  makes 
honest  Christians.  Sighing  over  sin,  and  the 
self-fiattery  that  you  are  no  worse  than  other 
people,  will  only  delude  you ;  such  tears  soon 
dry  off  and  leave  your  heart  harder  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  pressing  you  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  that  involves  more  than  sorrow 
for  past  sins;  it  involves  hatred  of  present  sin¬ 
fulness,  and  a  turning  from  it  with  an  honest 
endeavor  to  obey  Jesus  Christ.  The  more  you 
loathe  your  sins,  the  more  will  you  realize 
your  need  of  a  Saviour. 

I  entreat  you,  do  not  befool  yourself  in  this 
most  momentous  matter  on  which  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  your  soul  depends.  That  Jewish  leper 
of  whom  we  read,  realized  just  what  a  scabby 
wretch  he  was  when  he  cried  out,  “Lord, 
if  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  1”  Your  soul  is 
leprous  with  guilt.  Jesus  Christ  alone  can 
cleanse  your  heart  tliat  has  been  polluted  with 
more  sins  than  you  can  recount.  Here  comes 
in  the  mighty  meaning  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  atoning  blood.  That  cleanses, 
and  that  alone.  It  is  not  your  tears,  but  His 
precious  blood ;  it  is  not  your  sighs,  but  His 
sufferings  on  the  Cross  that  can  avail  for  you. 
He  “bore  your  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree” ;  then  come  straightway  up  to  Him  and 
implore  Him  to  give  you  the  benefits  of  that 
atonement.  Say  to  Him  ; 

Nothing  In  my  hand  I  bring. 

Simply  to  Thy  cross  1  cling. 

Vile,  I  to  this  fountain  fly. 

Wash  me.  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

Coming  thus  to  Jesus  is  the  vital  step.  This 
is  conversion,  when  it  is  done  with  the  whole 
heart.  To  this  very  thing  you  are  shut  up; 
for  no  other  name  is  given  whereby  you  can 
be  saved.  “Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 
Everything  else  is  shifting  sand.  You  are 
building  for  eternity.  Then  build  to  last. 
The  Master,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
tells  us  that  the  man  who  “built  his  house  on 
the  earth,  without  a  foundation,”  made  an 
awful  mistake,  for  when  the  flood  dashed  I 


against  it,  "it  fell  in,  and  the  ruin  of  that 
house  was  great.”  Some  lives  of  professed 
Christians  show  most  shocking  cracks,  and 
lean  over  so  that  they  require  to  be  constantly 
“  shored  up.  ”  They  were  badly  built  on  a  bad 
foundation.  We  are  startled  very  often  by  the 
sad  crashes  of  this  or  that  man ;  the  whole 
structure  of  his  character  has  fallen  in ! 

Just  what  is  meant,  then,  by  building  on 
Jesus  Christ?  We  answer  that  you  are  to 
renounce  all  idea  of  regenerating  your  own 
heart,  and  trust  Jesus  Christ  to  do  it.  As  you 
have  no  strength  of  your  own  equal  to  life’s 
conflicts,  Jesus  offers  you  His  everlasting 
arm.  Instead  of  self-gratification  as  the  chief 
end  of  living,  Jesus  implants  a  new  principle, 
viz :  to  live  for  Him  and  for  the  good  of 
others.  He  imparts  to  you  an  universal  grace 
which  is  more  than  a  mere  happy  emotion ;  it 
is  a  controlling  power  to  hold  you  against 
temptation,  as  an  unseen  anchor  bolds  a  vessel 
in  a  storm.  When  you  sincerely  accept  Christ 
as  your  atoning  Redeemer,  when  you  look  to 
Him  for  daily  direction,  lean  on  Him  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  are  joined  to  Him  in  deep  heart- 
union,  then  you  may  feel  sure  that  you  have 
got  the  everlasting  rock-bed  underneath  you. 
On  that  cornerstone  of  Christ’s  work  for  you 
and  in  you,  it  will  be  your  delight  to  build  as 
long  as  you  live,  piling  up  grace  upon  grace, 
and  one  good  deed  upon  another,  until  the  last 
stroke  of  the  trowel. 

Such  life -structures  are  built  to  be  seen, 
as  a  lamp  is  kindled  in  order  to  shine.  A  man  | 
cannot  have  Jesus  Christ  in  his  soul  and  no  j 
body  discover  it.  A  fire  in  a  stove  reports 
itself.  And  if  other  people  do  not  discover 
your  religion,  it  is  because  you  have  none ;  for 
“by  their Christians  make  themselves 
visible.  The  best  looking  apple  tree  that  bears 
no  apples  is  [a  lie.  Faith  without  works  is 
dead.  A  well  built  life  is  a  structure  where 
tongue  and  hand  and  brain  and  heart  and 
purse  are  each  day  adding  a  noble  word  qr 
deed  under  the  inspiration  of  Christ’s  love. 
Such  a  structure  is  not  built  in  a  day,  or  by 
a  few  Sundays,  or  sacraments,  or  special  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  a  growth,  because  Jesus  Christ 
lives  in  you. 

Now  is  the  time,  my  friend,  to  set  about 
this  all-important  business.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  pressing  you  towards  Jesus  Christ.  Don’t 
tamper  with  Him,  don’t  delay ;  don’t  dictate. 
Seek  to  know  what  Christ  would  have  you  do, 
and  then  do  it.  Test  yourself  by  your  Bible ; 
that  is  the  Book  for  you  now.  Christianity  is 
not  guess-work,  or  building  straw  castles  on 
the  sand.  Every  true  Christian  "knows  whom 
he  believes,”  and  Jesus  Christ  "knows  them 
that  are  His.”  Then  dig  down,  throwing  out 
sin  and  self  that  are  in  your  way ;  dig  down 
and  put  your  whole  soul  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  foundation ;  you  can  build  a  life  on  Him 
that  is  worth  the  living.  It  will  stand  four¬ 
square  to  every  wind  that  blows. 

Good  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  East  used 
to  say  that  there  was  no  living  member  of  our 
communion  west  of  Ohio  that  had  given  §5,000 
in  a  lump  sum  to  any  Board  of  the  Church. 
We  have  not  been  looking  over  the  Board  re¬ 
ports  lately,  but  the  way  the  Western  Presby¬ 
terians  have  been  rolling  up  their  gifts  and  be¬ 
quests  in  1893  to  all  sorts  of  charities  and 
philanthropies,  must  wake  up  some  good  lay¬ 
men  on  Manhattan  Island  and  about  the 
Schuylkill.  It  is  estimated  that  the  various 
charities  of  the  country  have,  during  the  past 
year,  received  over  Thirty  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  in  sums  of  $10,000  and  upward.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  year  1898  touched  the  high-water 
mark  of  American  benevolence,  while  a  year 
of  the  most  wide-spread  benevolence.  It  was 
a  remarkable  conjunction  of  need  and  gener¬ 
osity. 


LONG  LIVE  THE  EYANGELIST  t 

By  a.  Parker  Borgesa.  B.D. 

“  The  old  U  ever  sew.” 

All  hail,  bright  evangel  of  truth  and 
progress ! 

The  above  benediction  is  not  chosen  for  a 
title  because  it  sounds  well,  least  of  all  be¬ 
cause  it  expresses  the  admiration  of  one  heart, 
whose  ardor  toward  it  becomes  more  rather 
than  less,  as  the  years  go  by.  No :  there  are 
weightier  reasons  for  wishing  the  old-time 
champion  of  evangelical  interests  a  renewed 
and  ever  vigorous  life. 

Its  friends  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  period 
and  circumstances  of  its  origin.  It  was  not 
born  by  accident.  It  did  not  start  without  a 
mission.  Its  existence,  from  the  first,  was 
one  of  the  necessary  furnishings  of  evangel¬ 
ical  religion  in  this  land.  It  started  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  it  has  kept  op  with  tbe  proces¬ 
sion.  It  has  been  no  stand-still  leader,  no 
blind-guide  to  the  religious  thought  and 
practical  philanthropy  of  the  age.  It  thinks 
twice  before  it  speaks,  but  it  thinks  and  it 
speaks.  And  in  tbe  finishing  it  comes  out 
ahead,  always.  If  it  were  blotted  out,  an¬ 
other  like  unto  it  would  be  needed  at  once  to 
take  its  place.  And  the  same  practical  exi¬ 
gencies  that  made  its  existence  and  its  minis 
try  a  necessity  at  the  first,  have  more  than 
justified  its  presence  in  the  Church  ever  since. 
For  there  has  never  been  a  period  of  perplexity 
and  conflicting  opinions,  in  which  it  bas  not 
been  sufficiently  conservative  to  be  safe,  and 
sufficiently  progressive  to  be  helpful.  It  has 
never  lost  sight  of  its  heaven-appointed  call¬ 
ing.  With  a  courage  that  does  not  shrink, 
and  a  kindness  that  cannot  offend,  never  losing 
its  sweetness  of  method,  facile  in  the  use  of 
“soft  words,  but  bard  arguments,”  it  bas  been 
at  every  point  a  needed  defender  of  the  faith, 
and  advocate  of  “faith’s  increase.” 

It  has  pleaded  at  once  for  orthodoxy  and 
charity,  and  has  never  overlooked  tbe  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  just  and  necessary  “freedom 
of  scholarship  and  opinion”  on  the  one  band, 
and  a  desertion  or  betrayal  of  tbe  trust,  on  tbe 
other.  In  the  breadth  of  its  admirable  charity 
it  has  not  parted  with  its  evangelical  integrity. 
It  has  bad  gracious  wisdom  enough  to  see 
bow  room  might  easily  be  found  within  tbe 
limits  of  a  just  and  generous  liberty  for  all 
the  shades  and  forms  of  evangelical  thought 
and  faith,  without  distraction  or  division,  dis¬ 
aster  or  damage,  schism  or  scandal,  prosecution 
or  persecution.  Heaven  bless  a  Journal  that 
has  eyes  all  around  its  head,  eyes  to  see  for¬ 
ward  as  well  as  backward  I  And  especially, 
when  so  few  of  our  Church  papers  seem  to 
possess  this  all-around  vision.  As  I  read  it. 
The  Evangelist  believes  in  gathering  up  and 
carrying  forward  ail  there  is  essential.  Bibli¬ 
cal,  saving,  in  all  the  orthodoxy  of  all  the 
ages  and  creeds,  especially  in  the  “Calvinistic 
system  I”  And  in  adapting,  assimilating,  ex¬ 
panding,  perfecting  this  orthodoxy  by  all  tbe 
new  light  and  new  thought  and  larger  faith 
and  truer  scholarship  that  God  may  possibly 
give  to  His  Church  in  all  the  future. 

Its  existence  is  tbe  more  a  necessiiy  because 
it  is  sui  generis.  Our  old  Church  papers  are 
mostly  behind  tbe  age.  Some  of  them  are 
“behind  all  ages.”  And  they  are  foreordained 
to  stay  there,  because  the  element  of  progress 
is  not  in  them.  Any  journal,  pulpit,  or  creed 
which  ignores  tbe  fact  that  “Theology  is  a 
progressive  science,”  will  get  behind,  tbe  first 
hour;  and  further  behind,  as  tbe  hours  glide 
by.  The  Evangelist  is  a  leader— brave,  care¬ 
ful,  genial,  dextrous — more  youthful  now  than 
when  it  was  young.  May  journalistic  moss 
never  grow  upon  it  I 
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“  THE  6L0BIF1CATI0N  OF  THE  JEW.” 


Professor  Abram  S.  Isaacs  appears  in  defense 
of  his  people  in  the  North  American  Review. 
He  emphasizes  especially  the  recent  “appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Jew  in  literature,  as  a  subject  no 
longer  for  derision,  but  for  earnest  contem¬ 
plation  and  study,”  but  he  does  not  overlook 
the  political  emancipation  of  his  countrymen, 
and  their  prominence  in  finance,  in  State  craft, 
in  scholarship,  and  in  philanthropy. 

With  all  this  we  heartily  agree.  It  is  the 
shame  of  Christianity  that  its  attitude  toward 
the  Jew  has  so  long  been  one  of  depreciation 
and  hostility,  and  shows  at  what  a  distance  the 
disciple  follows  the  Master.  Christ  weeping 
over  Jerusalem  taught  no  such  lesson,  and  not 
euch  was  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  the  Jews  who  persecuted 
Paul,  not  Paul  who  persecuted  the  Jews.  The 
descendant  of  Abraham  has  his  failings,  but 
he  has  also  his  excellences,  and  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  ability  to  compel  recognition 
of  them.  For  illustration  of  the  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jew  question,  it  is  hardly  just, 
however,  to  go  to  George  Eliot.  By  the  side 
of  Scott’s  Rebecca,  Daniel  Deronda  is  indeed 
an  artificial  and  fantastic  character.  Even 
Lessing,  in  his  “Nathan  der  Weise,”  has  not 
thrown  upon  the  canvas  so  splendid  a  portrait 
as  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  It  takes  a  Christian, 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  to  appreciate  the  Jew. 

And  this  comes  out  in  Professor  Isaacs’ 
paper,  in  which  we  may  note  three  defects: 

First.  That  in  seeking  illustrations  of  the 
superiority  of  his  race,  no  mention  is  made 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  For  whatever  else  may 
be  true,  it  is  undeniable  that  simply  as  a 
Jew  the  character  and  infiuence  of  Jesus 
have  no  equal.  The  retort  of  Disraeli  in  Par¬ 
liament,  when  his  nationality  was  sneered 
at:  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  stock  from 
which  I  am  descended,  when  one  half  of 
Europe  worships  a  Jew,  and  the  other  half 
worships  a  Jewess,”  is  the  culmination  of  the 
argument  for  Jewish  superiority. 

Second.  The  remarkable  preservation  of  the 
Jew  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  wide  dispersion,  is  a  witness,  not 
so  much  to  his  native  vigor  as  to  God’s  pro¬ 
vidential  purpose  concerning  him.  The  true 
philosophy  of  history  is  not  in  that  materialis¬ 
tic  conception  which  sees  in  some  races  a  more 
virile  and  versatile  stock  than  others,  but  in 
that  conception  which  sees  God  over  all.  The 
chief  weakness  of  Professor  Isaacs’  paper  is  in 
its  glorification  of  the  Jew  instead  of  glorifying 
the  God  of  the  Jew,  who  is  the  God  of  the 
Christian  as  well.  “Give  me,”  said  Frederic 
of  Prussia  to  his  chaplain,  “an  argument  for 
Christianity  in  two  words.  ”  And  the  answer 
came,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation:  “The 
Jews,  your  Majesty !” 

The  paper  comes  short  again  in  its  failure 
to  see  that  it  is  where  the  Jew  has  become  a 
Christian  that  he  is  at  his  best.  It  is  in  Nean- 
der,  the  new  man,  that  the  Jew  does  most  in 
scholarship ;  and  while  Beaconsfield  stood  by 
bis  race,  to  his  everlasting  honor,  still  it  was 
as  the  Christian  Jew  that  he  held  the  reins  of 
empire  in  the  proudest  nation  on  the  globe, 
and  made  his  infiuence  felt  through  the  whole 
family  of  nations. 

Room,  we  say,  for  the  Jew !  And  to  the 
very  end  that  he  may  the  more  speedily  occupy 
the  place  that  Goo  designs  for  him,  when  both 
“the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,”  and 
“  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  ” 


A  BfcLieiOrS  DAILY  IN  PARIS. 

The  Protestants  of  France  are  vigorously 
pushing  the  scheme  of  a  religious  daily  news¬ 
paper,  expounded  to  our  readers  some  months 
since.  There  are  cogent  reasons  why  such  a 
newspaper  should  exist  in  France,  and  by  so 
much  as  a  similar  scheme  may  appear  to  be 
uncalled  for  in  this  country,  by  so  much  are 
American  Cbrsitians  of  means  appealed  to  by 
French  Protestants  for  aid  in  their  project. 
The  reasons  for  desiring  the  establishment  of 
a  French  religious  daily  are,  briefly,  these :  the 
continually  increasing  immorality  of  the  daily 
press,  now  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  the 
undoubted  fact  that  those  papers  which  are 
not  avowedly  atheistic  are  controlled  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  insidious  libels  and 
caricatures  of  Protestantism  which  the  press 
of  both  these  parties  continually  utters.  The 
desire  of  Protestant  France  is  to  set  itself 
right  before  the  public,  for  the  sake;  not  of 
Protestantism,  but  of  the  State.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  are  now  powerless  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  calumny,  for  their  religious  or¬ 
gans  are  not  read  by  the  public. 

More  than  this,  as  it  is  the  genius  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  to  advance  toward  the  light,  it  is 
the  wish  of  French  Protestants  to  make  a 
newspaper  which  shall  be  a  fountain  of  illu 
mination,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  matters 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  the  French  press 
is  notoriously  weak.  In  these  respects  the 
projected  paper  is  to  be  modeled  on  American 
lines,  while  conserving  sedulously  the  old  re¬ 
nown  of  the  French  newspaper  for  elegance, 
purity  and  beauty  of  language. 

The  enterprise  is  fast  maturing.  About 
eighty  men  of  position  and  standing  are 
pledged  to  the  scheme ;  but  to  ensure  the  suc- 
ces  of  a  one  cent  daily  of  this  high  class,  a 
larger  financial  backing  is  necessary  than  the 
condition  of  the  Protestants  of  France  enables 
them  to  assure  to  it.  For  this  reason  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  American  public,  on  the  just 
grounds  of  a  community  of  interest. 


One  of  the  gravest  symptoms  of  disease  is 
lack  of  appetite.  Health  is  always  reaching 
out  for  sustenance.  The  most  skillful  physi¬ 
cian  can  do  little  for  a  body  which  fails  to 
assimilate  food.  But  downright  hunger  con¬ 
verts  a  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  a  desert 
into  a  fruitful  field.  Jesus  put  all  of  this  into 
one  sentence  when  He  said;  “Blessed  are  they 
that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled.”  This  all  came  to 
mind  the  other  day  as  we  entered  one  of  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  with  a  bundle  of  the 
choicest  reading  under  the  arm.  In  this  col¬ 
lection  we  had  the  freshest  productions  of  “  the 
choice  and  master  spirits  of  the  age.”  The 
world  of  research,  scholarship,  and  genius 
were  here  represented.  Imagine  how  our 
spirits  fell  when  the  nurse  said,  “Have  you 
Puck  and  Judge?”  “No?”  “Then  you  may  as 
well  take  the  papers  back.  My  patients  want 
to  laugh,  but  have  no  desire  to  learn.  ”  We 
had  brought  bread,  but  they  wanted  a  stone ; 
the  finest  of  the  wheat  had  no  charm  beside  a 
pickle. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  discussion  just  now 
renewed  as  to  whether  the  province  of  the 
theatre  is  to  amuse  or  reform.  Presented  by 
various  professionals  the  answers  amount  to 
this :  Ideally  the  stage  is  a  teacher  of  morals ; 
actually  it  furnishes  what  people  demand,  and 
they  do  not  demand  morals.  As  one  of  the 
reporters  for  our  daily  press  put  it  lately : 
“The  stage  having  long  hesitated  between  the 
demands  of  the  censor  and  the  demands  of  the 
treasurer,  has  surrendered  to  the  treasurer, 
and  conscience  is  knocked  out  of  the  box.” 
Matters  are  apparently  no  better  in  England, 
for  Mr.  Clement  Scott  writes  in  Sale’s  Jour¬ 


nal  :  “The  theatre  is  now  closed  to  ladies.  ”  It 
is  evident  that  the  antithesis  between  the 
spirit  and  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased,  and 
the  public  wish  and  the  public  good  are 
identical. 

But  we  confess  to  an  unpleasant  surprise  in 
finding  in  one  of  our  illustrated  journals  an 
attack  upon  Dr.  Parkburst  and  bis  colaborers, 
in  an  editorial,  whose  pitch  was  on  the  key  of 
a  life  wholly  un-American.  It  is  disgusting 
to  see  the  foulest  of  vices  presented  in  hon  - 
eyed  phrases.  There  is  no  influence  to  day 
more  persistent  and  debasing  than  that  of 
fallen  women,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
tone  of  apology  which  some  newspapers  use  in 
speaking  of  vice,  and  the  brutal  way  in  which 
they  speak  of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it. 
We  remember  very  well  the  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  police  raid  made  upon  these 
places  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  arranged  by  the  police  and  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  these  dens  to  throw  opprobrium  upon  the 
lovers  of  decency.  The  pity  so  feelingly  ex¬ 
pressed  for  women  who  must  “freeze  or 
starve,”  is  wholly  uncalled  for.  The  Christian 
homes  that  were  opened  to  these  persons  in 
Pittsburg  were  spumed  with  ribald  jests  and 
unspeakable  profanity.  Nothing  shows  belter 
the  need  of  just  such  work  as  Dr.  Parkburst  is 
doing. 

A  DEFJECT  OF  PRK8  aTTEBIANISM. 

A  recent  letter  calls  our  attention  to  what 
is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  system — the  uncertain  tenure  of.  office  by 
pastors,  so  that  they  are  often  turned  out  of 
place  and  the  means  of  support,  with  no  way 
of  relief.  The  Methodist  Church  has  an  or¬ 
ganization  so  perfect  that  it  provides  a  place 
for  every  man,  and  a  man  for  every  place.  In 
the  Episcopal  Church  a  bishop,  who  has  the 
oversight  of  a  whole  diocese,  can  see  that 
there  are  no  fields  unoccupied  and  no  laborers 
unemployed.  But  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there  seems  to  be  no  rule  but  that  every  man 
should  look  out  for  himself,  a  service  that  is 
very  painful  to  one  of  modest  disposition,  who 
does  not  like  to  push  himself  to  the  front,  and 
which  therefore  leaves  many  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ifications  to  rust  in  idleness.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  work.  They  are  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious,  yet  their  sense  of  self- 
respect  forbids  them  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
vacant  churches.  How  shall  the  defect  be 
remedied?  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  appointment  of  Presbyterial  Committees  to 
keep  a  look  out  over  the  field,  exercising  a  sort 
of  Episcopal  oversight,  and  by  means  of  friend¬ 
ly  communication  to  the  one  and  the  other,  to 
bring  together  vacant  churches  and  unem¬ 
ployed  ministers.  How  far  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  we  cannot  tell.  Only  this  we  know, 
that  many  cases  still  remain  of  men  who  are 
compelled  to  stand  all  the  day  idle  because  no 
man  hath  hired  them.  Who  will  provide  a 
mode  of  relief  for  a  state  of  things  which  in 
many  cases  makes  of  no  avail  the  long  years 
of  training  for  the  ministry,  and  thus  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  many  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  might  be  filling 
spheres  of  usefulness? 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  26th  (to-day),  there  will  be  a 
special  evening  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Old  First  Presbyterian  Church  (Fifth  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street,)  at  8  o’clock.  Chancellor 
McCracken  of  the  University  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Knox,  President  of  the  German 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ; 
and  Mr.  William  L.  Thacher,  Secretary  of  the 
Student’s  Club  of  this  city,  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  public  is  cordially  invited. 


January  25.  1894. 
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ECHOES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR. 

[Although  we  are  put  to  the  blush  with  the  sense 
of  not  deserving  all  that  is  here  said  by  one  who 
out  of  his  own  great  heart  overestimates  our  per- 
sonal  services,  we  give  place  to  it  for  the  reminis¬ 
cences  it  brings  of  the  early  days  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist,  when  it  kindled  a  fire  in  the  homes  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  men  who  grew  into  the 
most  useful  ministers  and  members  of  churches  in 
all  the  country.] 

Dear  Brother  Field:  This  is  sent  to  wel¬ 
come  in  its  new  magazine  -  form  the  dear 
old  pilgrim  of  threescore  and  four  years,  The 
New  York  Evangelist.  It  will  be  a  little 
easier  to  bring  close  to  the  eyes,  and  down  to 
the  heart :  handier  to  read,  to  keep,  and  to  re¬ 
fer  to  in  Jooking  backward.  Thanks  to  you  for 
adding  these  values  to  the  treasure  it  already 
is.  But  one  “darling  hope”  wants  to  be  heard : 
it  is  that  you  will  keep  the  name  in  the  same 
old  English  letter  that  it  has  worn  from  its 
youth.  Hear  this  plea  for  it.  In  the  winter 
of  1831-2  a  young  man  came  from  Bochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  his  and  my  native  town  in  Central 
Massachusetts.  He  brought  with  him  a  re¬ 
markable  Newspaper;  such  reports  of  revivals 
such  sermons  and  lectures  and  all- alive  relig¬ 
ion.  as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  that  quiet 
town.  Five  or  six  of  us  boys  and  young  men 
just  come  into  the  church,  met  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  members  each  Sunday  between 
the  services  to  hear  that  paper  read,  and  hear 
the  voung  Bochester  man  tell  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  preacher,  Mr.  Finney,  by  whom  he  had 
been  brought  to  Christ.  How  we  listened  and 
revered  that  Newspaper !  with  its  name  in  old 
English  letter—  Nets  York  EbanaeKst.  Through 
that  company  of  young  men  the  one  copy 
stirred  that  town.  We  formed  a  young  men’s 
meeting  for  prayer  and  work,  “Christian  En¬ 
deavor”  in  all  elements,  and  did  more  church 
work  than  any  equal  number  in  that  church. 
Two  of  us  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel; 
three  others  were  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  deacons ;  one  an  elder  to  a  good  old 
age  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York. 

But  that  Ntb)  York  Ebansrlfst  so  dear  to  eye 
and  ear,  please  let  it  keep  the  head-letter  of 
its  youth,  as  now  we’ve  had  it  for  threescore 
and  four  years.  [Our  dear  brother  will  be 
glad  to  see  that,  although  the  lettering  is 
changed  in  size  to  fit  the  altered  page,  it  is 
still  only  an  enlarged  form  of  that  good  old 
English  letter  which  he  so  much  loves.] 
That  one  copy  1  M'^ell,  count  the  number 
from  then.  “Whole  No.  3330”  reads  this 
one  of  to- day.  Multiply  that  by  the  copies 
in  those  thousands  of  editions ;  multiply  the 
number  of  copies  by  the  probable  number 
of  readers  of  each  copy,  and  then  survey  the 
congregation  who  have  sat  in  this  grand  cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Church  through  these  years. 

What  if  you  had  a  list,  too,  of  the  writers 
whose  pens  have  “dropped  sweetness” — and 
things  not  of  that  flavor  sometimes — in  these 
millions  of  columns  1  What  sturdy  truth,  mag¬ 
nificent  emprise ;  what  words  for  Christian 
life;  one  “Catalpa”  shedding  thousands  of  its 
“leaves”  “for  the  healing”  of  the  souls  in  na 
tions  even ;  what  words  of  living  power  and  of 
dying  glory ;  what  songs  of  singers  (do  you  re¬ 
member  the  “Hymn  on  the  Shingle”  I  found 
and  sent  to  you  years  ago?)  and  the  spoilsmen 
of  history,  the  merchantmen  of  all  the  know¬ 
ledges,  tales  of  world-over  travel,  blossoming 
into  volumes  of  enchanting  narrative  and  vivid 
history ;  and  the  heroic  witnesses  for  Jesus :  all 
these  have  heaped  their  gifts  upon  these  pages. 
And  what  a  glorified  company  have  gone  up 
from  these  toils !  What  a  host  still  labor  with 
you  I  O  the  “  witnesses”  who  have  testified  in 


the  columns  through  these  more  than  thirty- 
three  hundred  editions  since  “Vol.  I.”  was 
read  under  the  New  Testament  title  in  1881. 
What  “a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host”  have 
wrought  in,  and  been  wrought  upon,  in  the 
amazing  succession  of  these  myriads  of  pages  I 

Aye,  my  Brother,  the  mantle  upon  your 
shoulders  is  woven  from  threads  drawn  from 
uncounted  distaffs  of  God’s  providence  and 
grace ;  and  have  attained  to  an  High  Priesthood 
of  the  Flying  Scroll;  and  may  now  put  on  a 
robe  the  piety,  learning,  and  heroism  for  lib¬ 
erty  and  truth  two  generations  have  bestowed. 
Joy  to  you.  Brother,  as  glory. through  grace 
has  been,  is,  and  shall  be  yours. 

Lyman  Whiting. 

Sunny  bank  Manse,  East  Charleniont,  Mass. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  DODGE. 

One  who  is  now  nearing  his  fourscore  years 
writes  from  Pittsburgh : 

Dear  Evangelist:  As  an  old  subscriber  I  was 
disappointed  until  I  opened  the  outside  cover  and 
recognized  The  Evangelist  in  the  same  old  style. 
We  — I  mean  my  family  — are  pleased  with  the 
change.  The  portrait  of  that  beloved  man  on  the 
outside  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  one  I  find  in  his 
“  Memorial,”  and  life-like.  Dr.  Sawyer’s  tribute  is 
very  faithful,  and,  like  all  his  articles,  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  picked  up  his  Memorial  and  turned  to 
the  article  written  by  Dr.  Field  after  Mr.  Dodge’s 
Golden  W edding  celebration  in  ’78— J une  27.  I  had 
read  it  before ;  it  always  interests  me,  it  is  so 
sweet  and  characteristic  of  that  beloved  man.  I 
served  seven  years’  apprenticeship  on  John  street 
near  the  comer  of  Cliff,  and  was  present  a  few 
minutes  after  the  falling  of  the  store  of  Phelps  and 
Company,  on  the  corner  of  Fulton.  A  few  years 
before  his  death,  in  writing  to  me,  he  spoke  of  this 
disaster  as  changing  the  whole  course  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  life.  He  at  once  gave  up  the  business  connec¬ 
tion  of  Huntington  and  Dodge  and  went  in  with 
his  father-in-law.  He  was  ten  years  my  senior, 
and  at  that  time  mentioned  that  I  was  in  my  prime, 
but  that  he  was  approaching  the  allotted  time.  He 
spoke  of  the  old  names  familiar  fifty  years  ago.  I 
have  outlived  two  generations,  and  am  now  nearly 
seventy-nine.  I  have  taken  The  Evangelist  since 
1833,  so  you  will  excuse  the  interest  I  feel  in  the 
past.  Sincerely,  Edward  Watts. 

How  It  go's  down  from  father  to  son. 

My  father  took  the  first  number  of  the  paper 
and  it  has  been  a  constant  and  welcome  visitor 
since  then.  It  has  always  been  sent  to  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  until  last  spring,  when  my  home  there  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  my  wife,  and  I  am  now 
with  my  children  in  the  Western  country.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist  while  I  live. 

C.  K.  Ward. 

Wichita,  Kansas. 

Erom  Rev.  Dr.  Little  of  Hokendanqna,  Pa. 

Dear  Evangelist:  How  nice  you  look  in  your 
new  dress,  cut  in  such  a  modem  fashion  !  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  becoming.  Although  you  are  in  the 
“  sixties,”  you  are  exceedingly  well  preserved,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  lovable.  Your  admirer, 

James  A.  Little. 

From  a  Son  of  the  late  President  Hitchcock. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  We  have  all  been  very  much 
pleased  and  gratified  at  this  house  at  the  new 
Evangelist,  and  my  mother  and  I  feel  that  you 
should  be  heartily  congratulated  on  its  improved 
appearance.  It  has  been  a  part  of  our  home  life 
for  so  many  years  that  any  change  in  it  becomes 
for  us  a  personal  and  family  matter.  We  wish  it  a 
long  continuation  of  the  usefulness  of  its  most  hon¬ 
orable  life.  Bbadfobd  W.  Hitchcock. 

4i  West  SO'h  street,  January  17, 1884. 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  HaU  of  Chlcnco. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  Let  me  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  on  the  change  in  The  Evangelist. 

I  like  the  new  dress  very  much  indeed,  and  hope 
that  the  paper  enters  upon  a  still  wider  field  ef 
usefulness.  I  shall  bo  glad  to  be  of  a4^  service  to 
you  that  lies  in  my  power ;  and  I  hope  that  by  cau¬ 
tious  treatment  of  the  questions  now  at  issne,  yau 
will  be  able  both  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  wide 
and  tolerant  Presbyterianism  and  at  the  same  time 
find  entrance  into  the  homes  that  need  conversima 
to  these  views.  The  difficulty  with  a  paper  that  la 
partisan  is  that  it  reaches  only  those  who  do  not 
need  convincing. 

Feeling  sure  that  the  spirit  of  The  Evangelist 
will  always  be  the  same  high,  gentle  spirit  that 
has  marked  it  in  the  past,  so  long  at  least  as  yau 
are  in  control,  I  remain,  my  dear  Dr.  Field, 

Yours  very  truly,  ’Thos.  C.  Hall. 

From  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Lyman. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  The  Evangelist  comes  to 
me  this  week  in  its  new  and  more  modem  form  and 
dress.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  Everybody  will  concede  that.  It  has 
been  slow  in  getting  there,  but  it  has  got  there  at 
last,  and  in  good  style. 

In  addition  to  congratulating  you  and  your  read¬ 
ers  on  the  change,  I  wish  personally  to  thank  yau 
for  making  it  so  much  more  convenient  for  me  to 
see  everything  in  the  paper — not  that  I  read  every¬ 
thing,  for  I  cannot  read  everything  in  any  paper 
except  by  title,  and  the  new  form  helps  me  greatly 
to  do  this.  With  best  wishes  for  abundant  success 
and  prosperity.  Sincerely  yours,  Chas.  Lyman. 

Washinoton,  January  6. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  is  such  an  old  and 
dear  friend  (having  been  in  the  families  to  which 
both  my  wife  and  myself  belonged  since  our  earli¬ 
est  remembrance)  that  we  feel  as  if  we  could  nat 
do  without  it.  We  are  not  quite  sure  we  are  goiug 
to  like  its  change  of  form  ;  but.  as  you  say,  it  may 
be  for  the  best.  May  its  shadow  never  grow  less, 
and  may  our  Heavenly  Father  spare  you  many 
years  to  edit  and  care  for  it.  Wishing  you  a  very 
happy  New  Year,  I  am. 

Your  friend  and  well  wisher,  J.  G.  PiEBSON. 

WiNFiBLD,  Kansas,  Dec.  28. 1898. 

A  Reader  for  Forty  Years. 

Enclosed  I  send  three  dollars  to  pay  for  The 
Evangelist  for  the  year  1894,  which  I  believe  will 
make  the  fortieth  year  that  I  have  taken  the  same, 
and  always  find  something  useful  and  instmctive 
in  it  every  week.  Your  old  and  sincere  friend, 

F.  Bodrns. 

Vassar.  Michigan. 

A  Treasure  in  the  Sick-room. 

I  consider  The  Evangelist  a  great  treasure,  con 
fined  as  I  am  a  large  part  of  my  time  to  the  house 
by  illness.  Respectfully  yours, 

Mbs.  Mary  L.  Coryell. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

Having  been  an  interested  reader  of  your  excel¬ 
lent  paper  many  years,  I  cannot  spare  its  welcome 
visits,  even  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Respectfully,  Mbs.  C.  W.  Kimball. 

Carthaob,  N.  Y. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  new  form  of  The 
Evangelist,  which  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in 
our  home  for  many  years. 

Respectfully,  L.  Bird. 

PiNrixLD,  Pa. 

We  cannot  do  without  The  New  York  Evangel¬ 
ist.  Enclosed  find  order  for  the  year  1804. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Packard. 

Lawbkncbvillb,  Pa. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  TETON  EDWARDS. 

The  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D. ,  whose  name 
is  well  known  throughout  the  .Presbyterian 
Church,  ^ed  at  the  residence  of  bis  son  in 
l>etroit,  Mch.,  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
4th,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  7,  1809,  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  ancestry,  being  the  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  theologian  ;  the 
grandson  of  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards, 
President  of  Union  College,  and  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Walter  Edwards,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New  York  City.  His  mother  was 
Elisabeth  Tryon,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Tryon, 
who  commanded  the  famous  ship.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  studied  law  in 
his  father’s  office,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Edwards,  Lord,  and  Edwards.  He 
afterwards  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and 
in  1834  began  bis  ministry  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  which  continued  about  two  years.  He 
next  became  pastor  in  New  London,'Conn. 
In  1867  he  was  called  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
there  organized  Wilson  College,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  first  President.  His  last  charge 
was  at  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  1880-86.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  with  his  son  in  Detroit. 
Dr.  Edwards  was  married,  in  1843,  to  Miss 
Catharine  Hughes  of  Virginia.  She  died  in 
1883.  He  left  two  sons,  and  two  brothers  also 
survive  him. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  famous  as  an  author  as 
well  as  preacher.  He  first  began  to  write  for 
publication  in  1832,  when  he  won  a  prize  for  a 
tract  on  Sunday-schools.  In  bis  later  years 
he  also  wrote  much  for  the  religious  press. 
Several  of  his  works  met  with  great  success, 
such  as  “Christianity  a  Philosophy  of  Princi¬ 
ples,”  “Self  Cultivation,”  and  “Light  for  a 
Day,  or  Heavenly  Thoughts  for  Earthly  Guid¬ 
ance.  ”  In  1842  he  edited  the  works  of  his 
grandfather,  and  in  1859  those  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bellamy  of  Andover  Seminary.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press:  “Select  Poetry  for  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth,”  “Jewels for  the  Household,” 
“The  World's  Laconics,”  “Wonders  of  the 
World,  ”  and  “Anecdotes  for  the  Family.  ”  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  were  republished  in  England.  He 
also  edited  “Charity  and  its  Fruits,”  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  elder  President  Edwards. 
For  years  he  bad  editorial  charge  of  “The 
Family  Christian  Almanac.”  Other  works 
are:  a  “History  of  Columbus,”  a  treatise  on 
“Self  Cultivation,”  a  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  and  a  volume  entitled,  “A  Family 
Treasury.”  In  1891  be  published  “A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Thought.”  This  last  work  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  met  with  much  favor,  and  a  second 
edition  has  recently  been  issued. 

Almost  his  last  of  many  communications  to 
Thb  Evangelist  was  in  explanation  of  his 
course  while  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rochester,  during  the  second  visit 
of  Mr.  Finney  to  that  city.  Mr.  Finney  was 
no  stranger  there.  The  revival  of  1831  was 
largely  due  to  his  wonderful  power  as  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Joseph  Penny  was  then  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  and  Dr.  William  Wisner 
of  the  Second,  or  Brick  Church,  himself  a 
man  of  remarkable  gifts.  Laboring  together 
harmoniously,  great  numbers  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  city  were  brought  into 
the  churches. 

Visiting  the  city  again  in  1842,  on  invitation 
of  prominent  lawyers  and  others,  Mr.  Finney 
did  not  meet  with  the  cordial  reception  he  evi¬ 
dently  expected,  at  the  hands  of  all  his  breth¬ 
ren.  Those  were  times  of  division  in  the 
Church,  and  of  much  partisan  feeling  between 
Old  and  New  School.  The  latter  were  not  a 
little  misrepresented.  Naturally  Mr.  Edwards, 
a  recent  Princeton  graduate,  and  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  though  never  an  extreme 
partizan,  was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  Mr. 


Finney’s  favor.  A  good  portion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  supporters  of  the  First  Church  were 
in  sympathy  with  their  pastor,  but  not  all, 
and  some  of  these  latter  were  men  of  much 
activity  and  influence.  The  situation  was  one 
of  difficulty.  Dr.  Edwards  thus  writes  of  it, 
fifty  years  later : 

“Much  more  than  ordinary  religious  interest 
bad  been  for  some  time  manifest  in  the  city, 
when  Mr.  Finney  was  invited,  by  a  few 
lawyers  and  other  friends,  to  visit  the  city. 
At  that  time  he  adopted  hie  well  known pcr/ec- 
tion  views,  and  when,  on  his  arrival,  be 
wished,  and  apparently  was  expecting  to 
preach  in  the"  First  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
he  had  done  at  his  first  visit,  its  pastor,  after 
full  conversation  with  him  as  to  perfection 
views,  declined  bis  proposal,  and  in  so  doing 
was  unanimously  sustained  by  his  strong  and 
influential  Session,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  had  been  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Finney  at  his  first  visit,  in  1831.  Mr. 
Finney  then,  at  the  invitation  of  Rev.  George 
S.  Boardman,  began  preaching  in  the  Bethel 
Church,  the  smallest  of  those  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  denomination.  At  the  same  time 
preaching  services  began  in  six  other  churches 
of  the  city,  Rev.  Dr.  Luckey,  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  Methodist  denomination, 
preaching  in  the  very  large  Methodist  church  ; 
Elder  Knapp  in  the  First  Baptist,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  in  the  Second  Baptist  Chursb ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  First,  and  Rev  Mr. 
Burcbard  in  the  Second,  or  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Whitebouse.  afterward 
bishop  of  Illinois,  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  In 
most,  or  in  all  these  churches,  except  the  last 
mentioned,  there  was  preaching  every  evening 
of  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  three  times 
on  Sunday,  with  meetings  for  inquiry  and 
conversation.  All  continued  for  some  six  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks,  the  audiences  in  all  the  church¬ 
es  being  full,  or  even  crowded,  and  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  pervading  the  entire  city.  In  St. 
Luke’s  Church  the  preaching  was  for  but 
three  evenings  in  the  week. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching  and 
urging,  as  he  did,  his  perfection  views,  was 
that  the  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Church  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  church  was  left  in  a  divided 
and  shattered  state,  and  it  was  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  under  new  influences,  it  was  so  built  up 
and  strengthened  that  its  members,  uniting 
with  some  excellent  colonists,  from  the  other 
churches,  formed  what  is  now  the  strong  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  of  Rochester. 

These  statements  are  given  only  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  truth  of  history  and  to  the  several 
churches  that  so  earnestly  and  faithfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  revival  work  of  the  winter,  when 
religion  seemed  to  be  the  great  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  and  work  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  both 
ministers  and  people.  Great  numbers  were 
added  to  the  various  churches,  and  the  won 
derful  Christian  influence  of  that  winter  is  felt 
in  Rochester  to  this  day.  ” 

Some  of  our  Rochester  readers  would,  per¬ 
haps,  except  to  this  statement,  as  not  giving 
sufficient  credit  to  Mr.  Finney.on  this  occasion. 
We  do  not  enter  into  the  matter  (though  it 
forms  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  Rochester)  further  than  to 
say,  what  all  will  readily  concede,  viz:  that 
Mr.  Finney  did  not  lose  his  hold  upon  the  city 
by  anything  that  occurred,  and  during  subse¬ 
quent  visits,  all  the  churches  cooperated  with 
him  fully  and  heartily. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Edwards  the  Church  has 
lost  an  able  thinker,  preacher,  and  writer, 
who  did  a  large  and  serviceable  work.  He  was 
active  and  influential  throughout  a  very  long 
life. 

The  excellent  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia,  recently  commented  on  the 
recent  attitude  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  in  this  very  sensible  strain:  “We  should 
think  that  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  might 
very  safely  and  wisely  take  under  its  care  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  Christian  Seminary,  and  finding 
out  their  attainments  and  their  fitness  for  the 
ministry,  grant  them  license.  Our  Presby¬ 
teries  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
have  licensed  students  who  have  oompleted 
their  studies  in  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and 
with  whose  ways  and  views  we  do  not  always 


sympathize.  But  our  Presbyteries  test  the 
young  men,  not  the  seminaries,  and  not  any 
of  the  professors.  It  would  be  most  profitable 
for  all  good  purposes  that  a  similar  policy 
should  be  pursued  by  the  Presbyteries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  ”  This  is  the  point  ex¬ 
actly.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  Presbytery  to 
show  hospitality  to  all  who  come  seeking  its 
watch-care.  It  may  test  these  candidates  for 
the  ministry  at  the  proper  time.  Indeed,  it  is 
bound  to  do  so.  If  they  prove  worthy  and 
competent,  and  withal  orthodox,  the  formal 
say-so  of  Presbytery  will  be  next  in  order,  and 
this  done  its  duty  is  discharged.  ’But  when 
it  shuts  its  door  in  the  face  of  those  who 
come  knocking  for  entrance,  it  prejudges  the 
case  of  each  man  by  a  sweeping  condemnation 
of  all.  Is  this  the  law  of  Presbyterianism? 
Is  it  the  law  of  Christ?  • 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  SALOON-KEEPERS. 

A  very  important  precedent  in  Ihe  matter  of 
the  liquor  traffic  was  lately  established  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 
This  decision  declares  that  the  saloon,  even 
though  licensed  by  the  State,  is  a  nuisance, 
and  that  the  proprietors  thereof  are  liable  for 
damages  for  injury  to  adjacent  property,  de¬ 
preciated,  either  for  sale  or  rental,  by  the 
presence  of  the  saloon.  This  decision  is  of 
great  practical  value  to  temperance  reformers, 
and  they  will  probably  not  be  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Other  States  may  surely  be 
moved  to  a  similar  action,  for  the  position  is 
apparently  sound  in  law,  and  it  is  surely  based 
upon  equity.  Such  a  principle  energetically 
carried  out,  would  go  far  to  diminish  the 
profits  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  by  rendering 
it  less  desirable,  as  a  calling,  greatly  diminish 
the  number  of  saloons.  Many  of  our  most  re¬ 
spectable  residence  blocks  are  flanked  by  a 
liquor  saloon  on  each  corner.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  value  of  the  block  for  resi¬ 
dence  purposes  is  considerably  diminished  by 
this  fact,  and  if  the  liquor  dealers  were  forced 
to  make  good  the  deficit  in  all  such  cases,  it 
would  perhaps  no  longer  be  necessary  for  New 
York,  for  example,  to  have  a  city  ordinance 
forbidding  more  than  three  comers  of  any  one 
crossing  to  be  used  for  a  saloon  !  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  will  doubtless 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  now 
taking  active  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of 
saloons  to  some  practicable  pro  rota  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  full  text  of  the  decision  has  been 
published  by  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
58  Reade  Street,  and  may  be  procured  by  mail 
for  five  cents  a  copy.  Liquor  dealers,  as  well 
as  temperance  reformers,  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  reading. 

We  receive  many  pleasant  calls  at  our  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Among 
those  who  greeted  us  last  week  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  D.  Harlan,  formerly  of  this-  city, 
but  just  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (1,401 
Euclid  Place),  where  he  is  stopping  with  his 
father.  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  many  warm  friends  here  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  is  just  recovered  from  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.  Returning  with  his  wife  from 
a  considerable  absence  in  Europe  last  May,  he 
was  shortly  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever  of 
so  severe  a  type  that  he  is  only  just  now.  after 
a  trip  to  Canada  and  considerable  snow-shoe 
experience,  again  in  possession  of  his  usual 
good  health.  And  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
one  so  devoted  to  the  Master’s  service,  with 
returning  health  the  desire  of  work  returns. 
He  is  ready  to  respond  to  any  calls  that 
may  be  made  upon  him  to  fill  vacant  pulpits 
for  a  single  Sabbath  or  for  a  longer  time. 
Mr.  Harlan  is  an  excellent  and  growing  preach¬ 
er,  and  personally  few  men  are  more  cordial 
and  attractive. 


January  25,  1894. 
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THE  CALL  OF  GOD. 

By  Henry  Xhreserved  Smith. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  our  Confession  has 
been  so  much  criticized  for  the  unfortunate 
wording  of  some  of  its  paragraphs,  that  we 
easily  lose  sight  of  the  clear  statement  of 
evangelical  doctrine  which  it  contains.  For 
this  reason,  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of 
effectual  calling,  it  is  better  to  proceed  from 
the  definition  in  the  Shorter  Catechism — one 
of  the  most  felicitous  definitions  of  Christian 
doctrine  ever  formulated.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit,  whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin 
and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills, 
He  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  ” 

It  is  noteworhy  that  the  Confession,  in 
speaking  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  speaks  of 
them  as  “regenerated  and  saved."  But  else 
where  it  prefers  to  speak  of  the  work  of  regen¬ 
eration  as  the  call  of  God.  The  reason  is 
doubtless  that  in  adult  experience  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  conscience  are  definitely  engaged. 
How  far  that  is  the  case  with  infants  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  Modem  systems  of 
theology  have,  perhaps,  discussed  too  exclu¬ 
sively  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  neglecting 
the  various  steps  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Catechism.  In  order  to  a  correct  appreciation 
of  these  steps  let  us  notice  them. 

1.  The  ground  of  effectual  calling  is  the 
purpose  of  God  in  election.  It  is  a  question 
whether  defenders  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  its 
antagonists,  have  borne  in  mind  that  election 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  which  is 
completed  in  saving  faith.  The  Biblical 
assertions  indeed  not  infrequently  concern 
themselves  with  the  divine  purpose.  But  even 
the  most  naked  affirmations  of  this  purpose  are 
q^ten  connected  with  the  steps  by  which  the 
purpose  is  realized  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
“For  I  have  known  him  (Abraham)  to  the  end 
that  he  may  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  that  they  may  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment.” 
Compare  Amos’s  assertion:  “You  only  have  I 
known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.”  Very 
distinctly  asserted  is  the  connection  in  Eze¬ 
kiel:  “In  the  day  when  I  chose  Israel.  .  .  . 
I  said  unto  them :  Cast  ye  away  every  man 
the  abominations  of  your  eyes.” 

2.  The  election  being  a  purpose  hidden  in 
the  bosom  of  God  himself,  is  not  of  itself 
known  to  us.  But  it  becomes  manifest  when 
the  Spirit  approaches  the  elect  object  and  ad¬ 
dresses  him.  This  is  the  calling  of  God,  and 
it  is  in  form  an  invitation  or  a  warning.  Most 
likely  it  addresses  the  conscience  of  the  sinner 
whom  it  convinces  of  his  sin  and  misery. 
That  the  Word  of  God  as  preached  by  His 
messengers  is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  the 
warning  and  invitation  are  conveyed,  is  evi¬ 
dent.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  God  has 
many  voices  at  His  command— a  special  provi¬ 
dence,  illness,  bereavement,  the  discovery  of 
the  consequences  of  sin,  the  voice  of  the 
scoffer  even.  It  is  related  that  once  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  a  group  of  young  unbelievers 
used  to  hold  mock  prayer  meetings.  A  ques¬ 
tion  uttered  in  profane  jest  at  one  of  these 
meetings  was  the  means  of  conviction  to  a 
young  man,  afterwards  an  able  and  devoted 
minister  of  Christ. 

8.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  has  to  do  not  only 
with  the  conscience.  It  enlightens  the  mind 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  This  means,  no 
doubt,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  Christ. 
What  sort  of  a  Saviour  He  is,  what  His  mind 
is  towards  the  sinner.  His  sinlessness.  His 
mediatorial  work— tnese  are  intellectually  ap¬ 
prehended  to  some  degree  in  the  work  of 
effectual  calling  And  if  these  are  intellectu¬ 
ally  apprehended,  they  are  followed  by  an 

ffort  of  the  will.  The  ship’s  officer  whose 


reckoning  has  gone  awry,  does  not  hesitate  to 
put.  the  ship  about  at  the  cry  of  Breakers 
ahead,  even  though  he  has  heretofore  been 
confident  that  he  is  in  the  open  ocean.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  a  new  fact  which  has  wrought 
upon  him.  When  the  Spirit  points  out  Christ 
to  us.  He  becomes  a  new  fact  to  us,  though 
we  may  have  heretofore  known  Him  “after 
the  fiesh.  ” 

4.  But  God  does  more  than  touch  the  con 
science  and  enlighten  the  intellect.  He  re¬ 
news  the  will  and  so  enables  us.  The  meta¬ 
physical  questions  about  the  will  I  propose  to 
leave  alone.  They  have  been  discussed  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  past.  What  the  Cathechism 
asserts  is  that  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  goes 
beyond  persuasion.  “I  could  convert  men, 
too,  were  I  as  eloquent  as  the  Holy  Spirit,”  is 
said  to  have  been  the  remark  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  theologian.  But  we  feel  that  it  is 
more  than  eloquence  which  is  concerned.  We 
know  our  own  natures.  We  know  that  we 
readily  resist  even  the  most  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence.  We  know  that  we  need  to  be  enabled. 
And  by  a  touch  at  the  secret  spring  of  action 
the  Spirit  gives  us  power.  I  remember  bear¬ 
ing,  when  a  boy,  the  late  Prof.  D.  H.  Allen 
preach.  He  said,  in  an  illustration  that  in¬ 
terested  my  boyish  mind  (what  boy  does  not 
love  a  locomotive?)  something  like  this :  “When 
the  engineer  wishes  to  reverse  the  action  of 
his  locomotive,  he  does  not  throw  a  lasso  over 
the  panting,  roaring  thing,  and  try  to  lash  it 
to  a  tree  by  the  roadside.  He  simply  touches 
a  lever  in  its  heart,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  own  law  of  being,  it  moves  obedient  to  bis* 
gentle  pressure.  So  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not 
force  us  into  newness  of  life.  A  touch  from 
Him,  at  the  centre  of  being,  sweetly  does  it 
all.” 

5.  And  so  we  are  persiuided  to  embrace 
Christ,  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel ;  and  let  us 
here  add  from  the  Confession:  “Yet  so  as 
they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by 
His  grace.”  The  will,  being  renewed,  now 
ac*s  according  to  its  nature,  freely  following 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  The  activity  of 
the  renewed  heart  is  so  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  indwelling 
Spirit  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  author  of 
its  acts.  “It  is  no  longer  I,  but  Christ,  that 
dwelleth  in  me.” 

From  this  point  of  view  we  understand  that 
much  abused  text:  “Work  out  your  own  salva¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.”  The  appar 
ent  contradiction  which  has  puzzled  many 
an  inquiring  mind,  comes  from  the  uncon¬ 
scious  substitution  of  a  hut  or  a  howbeit,  as 
though  the  Apostle  said :  “I  tell  you  to  work, 
yet  after  all  it  is  God  that  works,  and  in 
reality  there  is  nothing  left  for  you  to  do. ” 
We  do  not  notice  that  God’s  working  in  us  is 
a  reason  why  we  should  work.  Because  He 
works  we  have  every  incentive  to  let  Him 
make  His  work  perfect.  This  we  do  when  we 
exert  ourselves  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
the  Spirit. 

The  Scripture  goes  to  great  lengths  in  assert¬ 
ing  the  action  of  man  to  be  also  the  action  of 
God.  “  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of 
your  flesh,  and  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh,”  is 
the  promise  of  God.  And  yet  in  startling  con¬ 
trast  he  says:  “Cast  away  from  you  all  your 
transgressions  wherein  ye  have  transgressed ; 
and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for 
why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?” 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Confession  we 
have  the  warning  that  “the  doctrine  of  this 
high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  handled 
with  special  prudence  and  care,  that  men  at¬ 
tending  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  His  Word, 
and  yielding  obedience  thereunto,  may,  from 
the  certainty  of  their  effectuai  vocation,  be 
assured  of  their  eternal  election.”  It  may 


not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  trouble 
has  often  been  that  men  insisted  on  knowing 
whether  they  were  elect,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  were  effectually  called.  We 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  except  by  answering  the  second.  And 
in  all  due  humility  we  are  able  to  answer  the 
second.  The  “abundant  consolation  to  all  who 
sincerely  obey  the  Gospel,”  of  which  the  same 
section  speaks,  comes  from  the  assurance  that 
the  slightest  impulse  to  good,  the  weakest  de¬ 
sire  for  God,  and  the  smallest  ability  to  obey 
Him,  is  the  inward  work  of  His  Spirit.  For 
from  Him  “proceed  all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works.” 

'A  PliEASANT  RBMIMISCENCB. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Your  motto  calls  to  my 
mind  a  little  chapel  at  Watch  Hill  where  a 
few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  even  at  this  time, 
the  Romanist  worshipped  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  alternated,  each  taking  a  separate  Sunday 
and  commencing  their  services  later  in  the 
dnfl  and  the  colored  brethren  worshipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  in  the 
evening.  As  each  “sect"  entered  the  build¬ 
ing,  they  saw  staring  them  in  the  face  these 
words :  • 

“The  Church  is  many  as  the  waves,  but  one 
as  the  sea,” 

and  underneath  was  the  legend 

“In  essentials  unity:  in  non-essentials  liber¬ 
ty  :  in  all  things  charity.  ” 

I  worshipped  there  several  Sundays.  The 
hymns  we  sang  are  forgotten,  the  names  of 
the  preachers  lost,  and  the  lessons  and  texts 
and  sermons  forever  gone ;  but  the  waves,  the 
sea,  the  legend,  have  been  singing  in  my  heart 
ever  since.  Rupertus  Meldenius,  the  obscure 
German  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
not  dead,  but  speaketh,  and  his  words  may 
yet  become  the  motto  of  a  united  Church. 

“In  necessariis  unitas:  in  dubiis  libertas:  in 
omnibus  caritas.  ” 

Truly  yours.  Peter  Boyd. 

A  RECENT  AND  TRCE  INCIDENT. 

^ One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  times  is  that 
many  men  do  things  largely  by  fits  and  starts. 
When  their  feelings  are  wrought  upon  by  vivid 
pictures  of  want,  they  are  ready  to  come  to 
the  rescue  with  time  and  money.  But  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed,  th^y  sink  often 
into  apathy  and  indifference.  Doing  good  even 
after  this  fashion  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but 
there  is  a  better  way.  Not  a  few  godly  men 
and  women  keep  up  their  self  denial  and  liber¬ 
ality  from  year  to  year  from  sheer  love  to  God 
and  His  cause.  'They  need  no  heart-rending 
appeals  or  harrowing  pictures  of  suffering  to 
move  them  to  sympathy  or  liberality.  A  noble 
example  of  the  latter  kind  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

A  well  known  New  York  merchant,  who  has 
for  twenty  years  made  a  semi-annual  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $1,000  to  three  of  our  Church  Boards, 
was  troubled  about  his  second  contribution  of 
last  year,  and  delayed  forwarding  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hard  times.  He  questioned  with 
himself  whether  or  not  he  could  afford  to  give 
the  money,,  and  whether,  in  justice  to  big 
creditors,  he  had  a  moral  right  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  same  amount.  The  matter 
became  with  him  a  subject  of  thought  and 
prayer,  until  the  last  days  of  the  old  year, 
when  he  finally  concluded  to  send  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Home  Board  the  thousand 
dollars.  Within  an  hour  after  the  decision 
was  made,  a  message  came  to  him  through  the 
telephone,  announcing  the  payment  of  a  debt 
of  a  much  larger  amount,  which  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  doubtful  value,  if  not  absolutely 
worthless. 

Was  this  a  mere  chance,  or  was  it  a  reward 
of  faithfulness  and  liberality?  As  a  believer 
in  divine  providence.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  latter.  Was  it  not  the  voice 
of  God  to  the  merchant  saying,  “Be  not  weary 
in  well  doing?” 
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THE  BRICK  CHURCH  INTERIOR,  ROCHES¬ 
TER,  N.  Y, 

We  print  herewith  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  interior  of  the  Brick  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  rearranged. 
As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  it  will  accommo 
date  a  very  large  audience,  and  all  seats  are 
“eligible,”  facing  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
choir.  The  seating  of  the  audience-room  re¬ 
mains  essentially  as  before,  though  more  floor 
space  has  been  secured  by  changes  in  the  con¬ 
struction  at  the  front,  whereby  what  was  for¬ 
merly  tower  and  vestibule,  is  largely  occupied 
by  pews,  extending  the  auditorium  some 
twenty  feet.  The  galleries  have  also  been 
changed,  the  organ  having  been  erected  anew 
at  an  expense  of  over  $5,000,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  pulpit.  This  gives  more  gallery  room, 
and  a  new  feature  is  that  all  of  the  stairs  to 
the  galleries,  both  back  and  front,  go  up  from 
the  audience  room  itself,  much  after  the 
graceful  pattern  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  church  in 
Elmira.  New  windows  of  cathedral  glass 
have  been  put  into  the  entire  building,  and 
the  whole  interior  so  touched  with  a  soft, 
warm,  color,  that  the  light,  while  abundant, 
is  never  dazzling  to  the  eye.  And  as  will  be 
noticed,  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  are  so  arranged  that  the  preacher  is  in 
the  focus  of  the  whole  vast  assembly,  while 
every  hearer  is  easily  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

The  vestibules  and  balls  have  mosaic  floors, 
and  the  aisles  of  the  audience-room  are  of 
marble,  carnets  being  used  only  in  the  pews. 
The  decorations  of  the  walls  are  imitation 
mosaic.  The  audience- room  will  seat  1,600, 
and  is  none  too  large  to  accommodate  the  im¬ 
mense  congregation  which  attends  morning 
and  evening.  The  heating  and  ventilating  is 
by  a  new  process,  which  forces  by  great  fans 
hot  or  cold  air  into  every  part  of  the  building. 
This  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  $8,000. 
The  lecture  room,  the  great  Sunday-school 
room,  and  other  accessory  departments,  are 
readily  reached  from  the  auditorium,  here 
presented.  Thus  no  church  in  all  the  land  is 
better  equipped  for  the  comfort  and  work  of  a 
great  congregation,  than  is  the  Brick  Church 
of  Rochester. 


FOUR  GOOD  MEN  AND  TRUE. 

About  the  year  1845  there  came  to  the  North¬ 
west  four  young  ministers,  full  of  devotion  to 
the  Master’s  cause  and  ready  to  occupy  such 
outposts  as  our  Board  of  Home  Missions  might 
select  for  them.  The  results  of  their  ministry 
are  interwoven  with  the  settlement  of  our 
prairies  and  the  development  of  the  great  cen¬ 
ters  of  commere,  education,  and  religion  in 
the  West  ' 

One  of  these  honored  brethren  was  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
whose  influence,  both  as  a  preacher  and  edu¬ 
cator,  was  so  potent  along  the  Paciflc  coast. 
Another  was  the  Rev.  David  C.  Lyon,  for 
many  years  Synodical  Missionary  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  third  was  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ster¬ 
ling,  LL.D. ,  of  Madison,  Wis. ,  familiarly 
known  as  “Father  of  the  University,”  and  the 
fourth,  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  original 
number  still  living,  resides  at  Woodstock,  Ill¬ 
inois,  where  over  forty-five  years  ago  he 
founded  “Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,”  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  had  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  which,  in  the  work  of 
Christian  education,  has  been  a  powerful  ally 
of  our  Church. 

Retaining  the  principalsbip  of  the  Seminary 
until  the  sudden  death  of  his  noble  and  effi¬ 
cient  wife,  which  occurred  about  two  years 
ago,  “Father  Todd”  disposed  of  the  institution 
to  Prof.  N.  Hill,  an  able  and  earnest  Christian 
educator,  who  is  successfully  continuing  the 
work  begun  in  1848  by  the  pioneer  home  mis¬ 
sionary. 

Though  in  his  eightieth  year,  “Father  Todd” 
retains  much  of  his  former  energy  and  vivac¬ 
ity.  Punctually  in  bis  seat  at  our  Sabbath 
morning  service  and  tarrying  through  the 
opening  services  of  the  Sabbath- school,  his 
presence  among  the  people  to  whom  he  for¬ 
merly  ministered  is  a  sacred  link  with  the 
choicest  memories  of  the  past. 

“  And  standing  by  the  Sra  of  Death 

With  anchor  weighed  and  sails  unfurled. 
Blessed  the  men.  before  whose  eyes 
The  very  hills  of  Paradise 

Glow  colored  Uke  his  morn'ng  world.” 

S.  C.  H. 

1  Woodstock. 


GONE  TO  HIS  BEST  IN  EVEE  AGE. 

The  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  Sanborne  died  Janu¬ 
ary  14th  at  Elmira,  N  Y.,  which  bad  been  his 
home  for  a  few  years,  since  his  retirement 
from  a  long,  active,  and  successful  ministry- 

Born  October  5th,  1820,  at  Reading,  Mass., 
where  his  father  for  many  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church,  he  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1840,  and  East  Wind¬ 
sor  Theological  Seminary  in  1844. 

He  preached  in  East  Granby,  Conn.,  from 
1846  to  1852;  in  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  from  1852  to 
1857 :  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. ,  from  1857  to 
i  1869;  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  from  1869.  to  1884, 

!  and  in  Otsego.  N.  Y. ,  from  1884  to  1890,  mak- 
j  ing  his  entire  active  ministry  about  forty  five 
I  years.  In  all  of  these  places  he  approved  him- 
j  self  as  a  scholarly,  earnest,-  and  faithful 
preacher,  while  as  a  pastor  bis  warm  heart 
I  gained  for  him  a  host  of  true  friends. 

I  He  was  married  May  20tb,  1846,  to  Miss  Car¬ 
oline  Ooodale,  who  with  seven  of  their  ten 
children,  survive  him,  children  who  inherit 
the  noble  traits  of  both  parents,  one  of  them, 
the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Sanborne.  being  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

His  funeral  was  from  the  North  Church  of 
Elmira,  the  service  being  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  More,  the  pastor,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D. ,  of  Elmira,  the  Rev. 
Levi  Parsons,  D.  D. ,  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  _ 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  proposed  Mount  Lebanon  Orphan 
Asylum.  As  presented  by  a  persuasive  and 
earnest  lady,  a  native  of  that  country,  the  en¬ 
terprise  attracted  interest  and  favor.  As  will 
be  seen,  however,  by  a  notice  in  another  col¬ 
umn,  the  project  is  now  definitely  given  up, 
and  the  money  is  to  be  returned  to  its  con¬ 
tributors.  No  blame  attaches  to  any  one. 
Recent  events  have  seemed  to  render  the 
scheme  impracticable. 

TBANSEATED. 

William  B.  Negley,  ruling  elder  in  Shadyside 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  passed 
over  into  the  company  of  glorified  immortals.  The 
end  was  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  16th.  He 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  yet  for  the  most  part  in  his  place  in  domestic, 
social,  business,  and  church  life.  At  times  he  had 
suffered  intense  pain.  Once  he  went  so  visibly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  that  he  thought, 
and  we  who  were  near  him,  that  his  rest  was  near. 
God  spared  him  then  to  bless  us  all  with  a  most 
beautiful  exhibition  of  lovely  Christian  life. ,  Late¬ 
ly  he  had,  I  think,  seen  the  slow  approach  of  the 
Messenger  with  the  lost  earthly  call.  He  was  ready. 
He  was  in  church  last  Sunday  morning  ;  in  Sunday- 
school  in  the  afternoon ;  in  court  on  Monday  ; 
Monday  night,  after  a  day  of  weariness,  and  in 
something  more  than  usual  pain,  he  went  to  his 
room,  suffering,  but  sweet-spirited,  cheerful,  and 
beautifully  gentle.  The  darkness  closed  around 
him.  In  the  morning  hour  some  time,  no  soul 
knows  when,  there  came  to  his  ear  the  roll-call  of 
the  Infinite  Eternal,  and  with  the  swift,  glad  an¬ 
swer,  “Adsum,’’  he  went  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
Earth’s  painful  past  was  over ;  heaven’s  peaceful 
present  had  begun. 

He  was  widely  known  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  are  elders  and  pastors,  professors  and  editors, 
all  over  our  country  who  will  read  the  notice  of  his 
passing,  and  each  of  whom  will  say  ”  I  knew  him 
well.”  He  had  served  the  Church  in  almost  every 
capacity.  He  was  a  good  man  in  every  relation  of 
life,  and  he  was  a  great  Christian.  He  was  e.ssen- 
tially  a  Presbyterian  ;  conservative  in  all  things, 
and  yet  full  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  for  all.  He 
was  a  Calvinist  by  inheritance,  a  Presbyterian 
from  principle,  a  church-member  from  conviction, 
and  a  Christian  from  consecration.  He  was  bom 
June  5, 1828.  He  died  January  16, 1894.  One  single 
sentence  tells  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  his  death. 
He  loved  God :  ”  and  he  was  not  found  because 
God  hail  translated  him ;  for  before  his  translation 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.” 

Richabd  S.  Holmes. 
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including  many  notable  living  figures.  In  his 
study  of  the  pulpit  of  to-day,  Dr.  Bradford 
earnestly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  far  too 
little  attention  is  even  yet  given  to  cities 
in  our  country,  all  denominations  being  alike 
remiss  in  this  matter.  "No  State  and  no 
Territory  has  so  few  churches  or  so  few  Chris¬ 
tian  influences  in  proportion  to  the  population 
as  there  are  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Bos¬ 
ton,”  and  he  earnestly  commends,  as  a  part  of 
a  minister’s  preparation,  “a  study  of  the 
methods  of  the  faithful,  but  unknown,  pastors 
of  the  churches  among  the  poor  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  Birmingham,  and  London.” 

The  closing  chapter  is  an  outlook  into  the 
future.  In  this  chapter  Dr.  Bradford  shows 
a  rare  apprehension  of  the  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  time  in  England,  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  criticism  and  theology,  and 
the  deep  concern  in  the  problem  of  duty.  The 
theological  agitation  now  prevailing  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  entirely  different  from  anything  at 
present  known  in  this  country.  “Such  a  con 
troversy  as  that  over  Professor  Briggs  would 
be  impossible  in  any  English  denomination,” 
Dr.  Bradford  tells  us.  There  is  large  liberty 
even  in  the  most  conservative  bodies. 
Though  hitherto  England  has  given  to  the 
world  few  great  speculative  theologians  and 
few  earnest  critics,  yet  now,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  of 
America  on  the  other,  a  new  start  is  being 
made,  and  apparently  the  contribution  which 
the  new  generation  will  bring  to  theology  will 
be  from  the  humanitarian  side,  contributions 
both  valuable  and  original.  The  question  of 
qualification  for  the  ministry,  in  which  the 
Congregational  Church  is  especially  free,  is 
briefly  treated ;  that  of  Christian  Unity  re 
ceives  attention  so  far  as  the  union  of  churches 
truly  Congregationalist  is  concerned.  The 
part  that  Independency  has  yet  to  play  in  the 
religious  development  of  England  is  the  con¬ 
cluding  thought.  It  will  be  prominent  in 
bringing  about  the  Disestablishment  which 
must  come;  its  special  mission  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  is  to  keep  before  the  people  the  idea 
of  the  independency  of  the  local  church  and 
the  fellowship  of  all  the  churches.  Whether 
the  power  of  these  ideas  is  to  be  as  potent  as 
Dr.  Bradford  expects,  is  for  history  to  de¬ 
cide;  certainly  this  book  is  a  strong  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  realization  of  his  hope. 

Fifty  Years  on  the  Skirmish  Line.  By  the 
Rev.  Elisha  B.  Sherwood,  D.  D. ,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Park  College. 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  P.  Hays. 
D. D,  LL.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Company. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  literary  labors  began  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  this  book  would  be  interesting. 
But  it  has  a  stronger  claim  to  interest  than 
that.  “This  book,”  says  Dr.  Hays  in  his  In¬ 
troduction,  “will  teach  its  readers  to  value 
aright  the  labors  of  the  early  workers,  to  love 
their  Church  as  admirably  adapted  to  pioneer 
work  and  capable  of  evangelizing  the  most 
unpromising  fields  of  any  country  or  city.”  It 
is  impossible  that  the  life  experiences  of  one 
who  for  fifty  years  has  been  an  active  servant 
of  the  Church  shonld  not  have  their  vivid  in¬ 
terest  and  their  living  lessons,  and  this  busy, 
useful,  consecrated  life  is  full  of  teaching.  Dr. 
Sherwood  kept  a  diary  from  the  day  of  his 
entrance  upon  study  with  a  view  to  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  records  thus  preserved  are  of 
very  real  value.  Born  in  Vermont  in  1810,  and 
carried  by  bis  parents  to  Western  New  York 
five  years  later,  his  life  was  almost  literally 
spent  on  the  frontier.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  bis  ordinatioo  he  preached  in  the 
region  of  country  where  he  was  brought  up, 
bis  first  parish  being  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  work  opening  with  a  very  powerful  revival. 


!  These  were  the  days  of  great  revivals,  and  Mr. 

!  Sherwood  seems  to  have  been  especially  en¬ 
dowed  with  power  for  the  conduct  of  such 
awakenings.  Wherever  be  went  bis  work 
I  was  blessed.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  inter- 
I  est  now,  though  at  the  time  it  was  no  more 
important  than  many  of  his  other  experiences, 
that  in  1847  be  was  invited  by  the  father  of 
President  Cleveland  to  assist  him  in  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Fayetteville.  In  1855,  having 
been  for  the  third  time  chosen  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly,  at  this  time  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  on  the  way  thither  he  passed 
through  Michigan,  a  step  which  led  to  bis  being 
shortly  called  to  a  church  in  that  State.  Thus 
he  again  found  himself  on  the  frontier,  and 
from  that  time  his  life  was  mainly  given  to 
the  extension  of  the  Church  into  new  local¬ 
ities.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  after  twenty- 
nine  years  of  active  work,  he  was  called  to 
Missouri,  then  suffering  from  the  desolations 
of  two  wars,  and  not  long  after  was  appointed 
Presbyterial  Missionary  of  that  State.  The 
planting  and  oversight  of  churches  and  joint 
labor  in  founding  Park  College,  that  school 
of  Christian  workers,  from  that  time  fully 
absorbed  his  energies.  It  was  Dr.  Sherwood 
who  brought  together  Mr.  Park  and  Professor 
McAfee,  to  whom  Park  College  owes  its  life 
and  growth,  and  it  was  Dr.  Sherwood  who 
came  East  to  raise  the  money  which  made  the 
enterprise  a  practicable  one.  Now,  nearly  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  still  continues  his 
care  over  the  College,  and  rejoices  in  the 
grand  achievements  and  the  large  promise  of 
that  institution,  planted  with  such  labor  and 
under  so  many  difficulties. 

The  interest  of  this  volume  is  the  interest  of 
its  subjects.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writ¬ 
ing  ;  on  many  pages  the  jottings  in  the  diary 
have  been  extended  into  intelligible  sentences 
and  no  more,  though  elsewhere  the  aid  of 
memory  has  been  called  in  to  fill  up  the  out¬ 
line.  There  is  little  personal  revelation,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  implied.  Family  history 
finds  its  proper  place  here,  but  takes  no 
undue  share  of  attention.  If  there  appears  to 
be  in  places  a  too  minute  setting  forth  of 
names  of  persons  converted  under  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood  or  otherwise  influenced  by  his  work,  the 
fault  is  evidently  not  that  of  egotism,  but  of 
genuine  interest  in  others.  After  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  autobiography  proper.  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood  gives  a  sketch  of  Park  College,  with 
portraits.  The  volume  is  completed  by  a  few 
of  bis  sermons,  strong  and  sound.  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood  has  for  many  years  been  an  occasional 
correspondent  of  The  Evanobust. 

F.iCTORS  IN  American  Civilization.  Studies 
in  Applied  Sociology.  New  York  :  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  1898.  $2. 

This  volume  contains  the  latest  published 
series  of  “  Popular  lectures  and  discussions  be¬ 
fore  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.”  They 
are  more  or  less  pervaded  with  the  word  and 
thought  of  “evolution,”  which  is  turned  into 
a  sort  of  shibboleth.  It  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  matters  under  consideration,  and  the 
words  “growth,”  natural  improvement,”  or  a 
variety  of  other  expressions  would  serve  equally 
well.  The  continual  use  of  the  word,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  the  mental  attitude  of  several  >f 
the  lecturers  and  speakers.  There  are  four¬ 
teen  papers  in  the  volume,  treating  of  such 
topics  as,  “Natural  Factors  in  American  Civil¬ 
ization,”  “What  America  Owes  to  the  Old 
World,”  “War  and  Progress,”  “Interstate 
Commerce,”  “Foreign  Commerce, ”  “Evolution 
of  Penal  Methods  and  Institutions,”  “Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Charities  and  Charitable  Institutions,” 
“The  Drink  Problem,”  “The  Labor  Problem,” 
and  Political  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Problem.” 
Most  of  the  writers  and  speakers  are  well  known 
from  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  and 
the  volume  contains  much  valuable  material. 


The  Book  Table 


The  Pilgrim  in  Old  England.  A  Review  of 
tbe  History,  Present  Condition,  and  Out¬ 
look  of  the  Independent  (Congregational) 
Churches  in  England.  By  Amory  H. 
Bradford.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard 
and  Hulbert. 

Whatever  Dr.  Bradford  writes  is  worth  read¬ 
ing,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  tbe  charm  of  tbe  treatment.  The  title  of 
this  book  is  an  illustration  of  the  insight  of 
its  author.  He  recognizes  in  the  name  Pil¬ 
grim  not  only  a  historical  fact,  but  “an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  movement,  of  which 
the  migration  to  the  New-  World  in  tbe  May¬ 
flower  was  but  a  small  part.  ”  So,  though  the 
field  of  this  study  is  Old,  not  New,  England, 
its  subject  is  properly  the  Pilgrim,  for  there 
were  many  true  pilgrims  in  heart  “who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  old  country,  and  who  there, 
under  circumstances  quite  as  perilous  as  fight¬ 
ing  Indians  and  the  endurance  of  cold  and 
hunger,  fought  for,  add  in  a  measure  achieved, 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  spiritual  common¬ 
wealth.  ”  What  are  the  principles  taught  and 
illustrated  in  the  Independent  churches  of 
England,  and  how  these  principles  came  to  be 
theirs.  Dr.  Bradford  sets  himself  to  show  in 
this  book.  It  is  not  a  history  except  so  far  as 
tbe  rise  and  development  of  thought  and 
usage  are  history.  Dr.  Bradford,  who,  with 
nothing  of  narrowness  or  sectarianism,  is 
by  conviction  a  thorough  Congregationalist, 
begins  by  laying  down  tbe  principles  on  which 
tbe  Church  should  be  studied.  He  traces  its 
beginning  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  which, 
however,  were  not  of  a  Church,  but  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  but  which  led  directly  to  the  thought  of 
a  Church  when  His  crucifixion  both  sealed 
and  expounded  these  teachings.  How  the  early 
Church  changed  from  the  Congregational  to 
the  Episcopal  system,  (Dr.  Bradford  does  not 
find  Presbyterianism  in  the  early  Church)  ; 
how  the  Episcopal  system  became  the  Papal ; 
and  bow  tbe  reaction  against  Papacy  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  Reformation ;  the  separation  of 
the  Church  in  England  from  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  consequent  Puritan  Reforma¬ 
tion,  with  tbe  counter  reaction  of  Separatism ; 
and  after  the  political  breaking  up  under 
Cromwell,  the  rise  of  Modern  Congregation¬ 
alism  in  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently  its 
transference  to  America ;  all  this  is  traced  in 
the  earlier  chapters.  The  essential  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  whom  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  is  exemplified,  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  is  that  they  sought  to  realize  a  high 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  separating 
tbe  sphere  of  the  State  entirely  from  tbe 
sphere  of  the  Spirit,  and  trusting  entirely 
to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  living  Spirit  to 
render  unnecessaiy  the  framework  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization  of  any  kind.  A  chapter  is 
given  to  tbe  examination  of  the  benefits  and 
disadvantages  of  any  sort  of  union  between 
Church  and  State,  and  then  tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  book  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Congregationalism  as  it  actually  is,  its 
present  condition,  its  creeds,  its  conditions  of 
church  membership,  and  its  pulpit,  with  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  position  that  the  age  of  pulpit  power, 
of  fine  sermons,  is  not  past,  and  with  sketches 
of  notable  preachers  of  tbe  Congregational 
Church,  from  Robinson,  Howe,  and  Owen,  to 
Baldwin  Brown,  of  those  who  are  gone,  and 
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Thk  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejaculations.  By  George  Herbert.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  sacred  poems  of  George  Herbert  stand 
next  to  the  Psalms  as  a  channel  of  spiritual 
inspiration,  an  expression  of  the  emotions  of 
the  Christian  heart.  The  present  volume  is  a 
very  satisfactory  edition.  The  text  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1688, 
only  a  few  months  after  the  poet’s  death, 
with  the  address  from  “the  Printers  to  the 
Reader,”  written  by  Nicholas  Ferrar.  The 
illustrations  are  almost  all  taken  from  en¬ 
gravings  produced  in  the  century  before  Her¬ 
bert’s  time,  the  works  of  Albert  Durer,  Mar 
cantonio,  Holbein,  and  others,  and  they  are 
beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  the 
form  of  these  poems.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  respect  of  DCirer.  All  tte  engrav¬ 
ings  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  as 
the  very  discriminating  prefatory  note  on  tbe 
illustrations  makes  clear. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  President  of  tbe  American  Humane  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  issues  from  tbe 
ofiSces  of  the  Society  a  pamphlet  entitled  Nil 
Detperandum  (tbe  author’s  motto  adopted  in 
youth),  a  series  of  autobiographical  sketches. 
Mr.  Angell  is  also  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  and  of  the  Parent  American  Band 
of  Mercy  (Boston).  In  the  course  of  a  widely 
extended  work  of  mercy  be  has  met  many  nota¬ 
ble  people  and  has  seen  many  interesting  con¬ 
versions  of  men  and  women  from  a  cruel  in- 
difiFerence  to  the  welfare  of  dumb  creatures  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and 
from  these  experiences  he  has  gathered  much 
that  is  interesting,  some  things  that  are 
humorous,  some  that  are  pathetic.  In  under¬ 
taking  to  publish  “Our  Dumb  Animals,”  Mr. 
Angell  started  the  first  periodical  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  This  pamphlet  may  be  had  by 
mail  for  ten  cents,  and  it  ought  to  be  widely 
read. 

A  packet  of  “Books  for  Everybody,”  issued 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  brings  ten  of 
the  very  best  of  their  publications  literally 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  For  four  cents 
eacn,  Jessica’s  First  Prayer,  and  its  sequel, 
Jessica’s  Mother,  by  Hesba  Stretton ;  Hungering 
and  Thirsting,  by  Miss  Agnes  Gibeme ;  Mrs. 
O.  F.  Walten's,  Little  Dot,  Angel’s  Christmas, 
and  Saved  at  Sea;  A  Very  Present  Help,  by 
Mrs.  Anderson;  Field  Court,  by  Alice  Lang; 
Kenelm  Winslow’s  Conquest,  a  story  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers,  and  The  Lost  Ken  (anonymous), 
may  be  had  in  paper  covers,  printed  in  ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  fully  illustrated.  They  take 
the  place  of  tracts,  and  reach  a  wider  field, 
being  admirable  for  grown  people  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  children. 

A  beautiful  little  white  vellum  paper  book, 
issued  by  tbe  Randolphs,  is  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Booth.  It  is  entitled  The  First  Communioti, 
and  in  narrative  form  explains  all  that  it  is 
most  needful  for  young  Christians  to  under¬ 
stand  about  this  holy  sacrament.  The  three 
chapters  treat  of  the  subjects,  “Before,  At, 
and  After  the  Communion.  ”  Though  intended 
chiefly  for  young  communicants,  there  are 
few  Christians  so  experienced  as  not  to  receive 
some  new  suggestion  from  it.  The  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  members 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Dr.  Booth’s  first  and  only  pastorate. 

In  November  last  Dr.  James  W.  Lee  delivered 
a  sermon  on  The  Pathway  of  Progress,  now 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  oflBce  of 
the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,  which  sets 
forth  that  the  extension  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
that  is,  the  Church,  is  the  only  infallible  way 


to  promote  and  conserve  that  which  is  true, 
beautiful,  and  good  in  civilzation.  The  love 
of  progress  is  illustrated  by  graphic  sketches 
of  Abraham,  Moses,  St.  Paul,  John  Wesley, 
and  Bishop  Asbury.  The  discourse  contains 
many  striking  passages,  and  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  issue  Miss  Mary 
F.  Hyde’s  Advanced  Lessons  in  English,  one  of 
a  series  of  language  text-books.  The  con¬ 
ventional  teacher,  inhospitable  to  new  ideas, 
will  read  with  surprise  upon  the  title  page 
that  it  is  intended  for  advanced  grammar 
grades,  high  schools,  and  academies  as  well 
as  ungraded  schools,  so  simple,  elementary, 
and  progressive  it  is.  But  this  is  because  Miss 
Hyde  understands  bow  to  act  upon  tbe  teach¬ 
er’s  cardinal  principle,  “Teach  tbe  thought 
before  tbe  thing,”  the  principle  before  the 
rule.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  tbe  way 
to  do  it. 

An  excellent  little  manual  in  White’s  New 
Course  of  Art  Instruction  comes  from  the 
American  Book  Company.  It  is  a  Manual  for 
Fourth  Year  Grade,  and  includes  an  outline  of 
the  year’s  work,  with  suggestions  for  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  book  which  will  facilitate  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  art  teaching  into  tbe  public 
schools.  When  all  our  children  learn  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  drawing,  their  personality 
will  be  raised  to  a  higher  power,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  “as  many  languages  as  one  speaks,  so 
many  times  is  be  a  man.  ”  (50  cents. ) 

My  Guest  Chamber,  or  For  the  Master’s  Use, 
is  a  book  of  meditations  by  Sophia  M.  Nugent. 
Tbe  guest  chamber  is  the  heart  of  tbe  Chris 
tian,  which  should  always  be  prepared  as  an 
abiding  place  for  the  Master.  (Revells,  50 
cents. ) 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  have  issued,  in  a 
beautiful  little  “vest  pocket”  sized  book,  with 
flexible  covers  and  round  corners,  and  printed 
on  india  paper.  Long’s  Translation  of  the 
Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  portions  of 
his  philosophy  and  a  biographical  sketch. 
It  is  also  issued  in  text- book  form  to  be 
used  by  school  children.  The,  selection  of 
such  a  work  for  such  a  purpose  Mr.  Ginn  ex¬ 
plains  and  defends  in  an  interesting  preface. 

Among  the  more  recent  publications  of  the 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  -is  a  collection  of  Devo¬ 
tional  Services  for  Public  Worship,  on  the  basis 
of  those  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Hunter  of 
Glasgow.  They  are  adapted  to  American  uses 
by  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas.  While  there  is  much 
appropriateness  and  considerable  variety  in 
these  services,  we  find  them  by  no  means  an 
improvement  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  they  owe  much.  (75  cents.) 

Confidential  Talks  with  Young  Women  is  a  book 
of  advice  and  information  lor  growing  girls. 
Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry  of  Carleton  College,  the 
author,  writes  simply,  modestly,  and  clearly, 
and  with  a  true  apprehension  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bis  subject  and  the  need  of  a  wise  re¬ 
serve  as  well  as  a  wise  frankness  in  its  treat¬ 
ment.  (Revell. ) 

From  W.  H.  Shurts,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
comes  a  volume  entitled.  Handbook  and  Inci¬ 
dents  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  prepared  by  the  late  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  William  Rankin.  Much  that  it 
contains  has  already  appeared  in  periodicals, 
but  it  was  an  excellent  thought  to  gather 
these  valuable  papers  into  more  permanent 
form. 

A  little  book,  bound  in  stiff  white  paper,  is 
issued  by  tbe  Presbyterian  Board.  It  contains 
three  papers  by  tbe  Rev.  Oliver  Addison  Kings¬ 
bury,  D.D. ,  on  Burdens.  Burden-sharing, 
Burden  carrying.  Burden-carting  are  the  sub¬ 
jects. 


LilTERARY  NOTES. 

The  Silver  Cross,  for  January,  contains  a 
charming  New  Year’s  stoi^  by  the  editor, 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  entitled.  All  Things 
New.  This  organ  of  the  Order  of  tbe  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,  is  continually  improving. 
A  Canadian  department  has  lately  been  added, 
and  now  a  department  for  children  is  opened, 
and  promises  well. 

The  Social  Economist  tor  January  (School  of 
Social  Economics,  New  York),  in  an  unsigned 
article  on  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed, 
expresses  the  just  regret  that  our  great  news¬ 
papers,  which  are  so  largely  useful  in  dissem¬ 
inating  observations,  should  see  in  the  present 
situation  little  more  than  a  partisan  advantage 
or  disadvantage.  Tbe  work  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  in  Economic  History  is  reviewed  in  a  dis¬ 
criminating  article.  That  work  is  much  more 
important  than  is  generally  known. 

The  January  number  of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics  (Northfield,  Minn.)  gives  a  list  of  the 
astronomical  phenomena  to  be  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  There  will  be  four 
eclipses,  two  of  tbe  sun  and  two  of  the  moon, 
but  none  of  them  will  be  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  part  of  tbe  world.  .An  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  April  5th,  will  be  visible  in 
Hindustan,  China,  and  Alaska,  and  a  total 
eclipse,  September  28th,  will  be  visible  chiefly 
in  inaccessible  regions,  Central  Africa,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Southern  Australia.  There 
will  be  a  transit  of  Mercury  on  November 
10th,  tbe  last  to  occur  in  this  century  visible 
throughout  the  Western  Continent.  Venus 
is  now  the  evening  star,  but  from  February  to 
November  will  be  tbe  morning  star.  Mars  and 
Saturn  are  now  visible  in  tbe  morning.  Jupi¬ 
ter  is  the  evening  star.  Tempest’s  comet  will  be 
visible,  by  telescope  only,  for  some  months 
after  April  20th.  It  was  last  seen  in  1878. 
Enche’s  comet  will  be  visible  (by  telescope)  in 
December. 

Tbe  Lutheran  (Quarterly,  for  January  (Gettys¬ 
burg,  Penn.),  shows  its  response  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  things  by  an  article  on  Pau¬ 
perism  and  Charity,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cald¬ 
well,  D.D.  It  is  mainly  historical,  and  stops 
short  before  touching  upon  the  subject  as  ex¬ 
isting  and  dealt  with  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  follow.  Dr.  Caldwell  sums  np  with 
seven  principles,  however,  drawn  from  the 
facts  he  has  given  ;  they  are  those  of  scientific 
charity  as  everywhere  known  ;  but  he  gives  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  to  the  one  which  in  the  present 
emergency  most  needs  emphasizing:  that  “tbe 
responding  to  the  call  of  any  able  bodied  man 
or  woman  for  help  without  knowing  or  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  the  real  state  of  each,  is  not  be¬ 
ing  benevolent,  it  is  bein^  selfish  in  the  most 
harmful  way.  ”  Indiscriminate  alms  giving  (he 
quotes  from  one  who  is  a  master  in  this  sub¬ 
ject)  “  dries  up  tbe  springs  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  among  the  poor,”  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  not  sufficiently  regarded. 

Tbe  Baccalaureate  Sermon  delivered  at  last 
Commencement  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards  to 
the  graduating  class  of  Blackburn  University, 
is  issued  by  the  University  in  small  tract 
form.  The  subject  is  Tbe  Province  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Colleges. 

The  author  of  How  to  Begin  to  Live  For¬ 
ever,  Joseph  Merlin  Hodson,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
forty -five  small  pages,  addresses  tbe  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and 
other  societies  on  the  possibilities  of  evangel¬ 
izing  the  world  in  this  generation.  The  title 
is.  A  Mission  Exodus.  Its  theme  is,  “There 
must  be  a  great  exodus  of  the  Christian  world 
in  men,  women,  money,  and  spirit  to  tbe  hea¬ 
then  world.  ” 

NEW  PUBIilOATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  Psychology ;  George 

Trumbull  Ladd. - Essays  About  Men,  Women, 

and  Books;  Augustine  Birrell. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company :  St.  Andrews; 
Andrew  Lang. 

The  Outlook  Company  :  The  Plymouth  Hymnal; 
Lyman  Abbott. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  :  The  Aim  of  Life  ; 

Philip  Stafford  Moxon. - Women  Wage  Earners; 

Helen  Campbell. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  The  Pacific  Coast 
Pulpit ;  IMited  by  D.  Hanson  Irwin., 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January :  Fortnightly ;  Biblical  World  ; 
Nineteenth  Century. 

For  February:  The  Quiver. 
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YIEWS  FKOM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

CONGRATULATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  south  wind  is  indulging  in  a  vigorous 
blow,  the  trees  in  the  park  opposite  are  bow¬ 
ing  graoefuUy  to  the  inevitable,  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  white  caps  are  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
Seneca  Lake.  Nevertheless  the  sun  shines, 
and  The  Evangelist  has  come  I  With  these 
congenial  companions  we  gladly  withdraw  for 
a  little  while  from  the  congealing  features  of 
nature.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  portion 
of  The  Evanokust  establishment  can  be  in  a 
dark  place.  Not  only  the  editorial  rooms,  but 
also  the  composing  and  press  rooms  must  be 
in  the  sunlight.  In  its  jaunty,  modern  dress 
our  paper  hath  a  merry  face  that  doeth  the 
reader’s  heart  good,  like  a  (non -proprietary) 
medicine.  Whereas  formerly  we  went  through 
its  pages  once  or  twice,  now  they  are  so  in¬ 
viting  that  we  turn  over  and  browse  through 
them  a  half  dozen  times.  We  don’t  know 
which  to  congratulate,  the  proprietors  or  read¬ 
ers?  As  others  have  made  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  improvements  to  the  former,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  congratulating 
the  readers.  And  as  for  our  fellow-correspond¬ 
ents  who  deem  “the  former  days  better  than 
these,”  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  we  have  the 
same  readable  type,  the  same  head  lines,  the 
same  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  Henry  M. 
Field,  the  same  book-reviewers  and  Sunday- 
school  lesson  writers,  the  same  et  al.  No; 
they  are  better.  Like  a  certain  well  known 
article  much  written  about  (and  that  gives  us 
as  much  trouble  as  the  Higher  Critics),  they 
improve  with  age  I  And  in  the  new  form, 
having  thus  narrowed  their  phylacteries,  we 
can  get  nearer  to  them  ;  and  this  fellowship 
fosters  friendship.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
may  they  keep  on  writing,  and  thus  help  us, 
who  are  the  readers,  to  keep  right.  After 
this  periphrasis,  perhaps  you  will  conclude  that 
another  of  your  correspondents  is  pleased  with 
the  change.  Yes,  Messrs.  Editors,  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  a  beauty  I  Reminding  you  what  is 
said  of  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  I  now  turn  to  oth¬ 
er  views. 

THE  EVANGELIST. 

Reflecting  upon  the  name  of  our  paper, 
suggests  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
festal  days  of  the  evangelists.  From  different 
sections  come  reports  of  the  gracious  work 
they  are  doing.  Hundreds  and  thousands  are 
receiving  the  bread  of  life,  and  multitudes  are 
confessing  with  their  mouths  and  believing  in 
their  hearts  that  Jesus  is  their  own  living 


Saviour,  having  risen  from  the  dead.  But 
only  a  few  communities  can  command  the 
services  of  these  successful  servants  of  God. 
“What  are  they  among  so  many?”  Most  of 
us,  for  various  reasons,  are  denied  their  assist¬ 
ance.  We  must  look  in  other  directions  for 
help,  or  not  have  it  at  all  .  The  result  has 
been,  in  my  own  thought  and  yearning,  to 
throw  me  back  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  never 
before.  I  have  a  fresh  appreciation  of  bis 
evangelistic  character.  “When  He  is  come 
He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  ”  In  a  solemn 
and  tender  meeting  of  pastors  and  cburcb- 
officers  a  short  time  ago,  the  question  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  assistance  of  a  distinguished  evan¬ 
gelist  was  discussed.  The  chairman  invited 
each  person  to  express  his  opinion.  Difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  seemed  to  be  in  the  way. 
Finally  one  minister  rose  and  said  :  “  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  ;  We  have  at  command  the  most  accessible, 
the  most  powerful  evangelist  in  the  world. 
Besides,  He  will  come  without  money  and 
without  price.  His  name  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  move  you.  Sir,  that  we  give  Him  an  imme¬ 
diate,  a  pressing,  and  unanimous  invitation  to 
visit  this  place.  ”  Earnest  prayer  was  instantly 
offered,  and 

“Heaven  came  down  onr  souIb  to  greet. 

And  glorjr  crowned  the  Mercy-seat." 

And  the  latest  rumors  that  reach  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  ears,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  visiting  that  pLtce  as  He  has  not 
done  for  several  years. 

Some  venerable  brethren  take  the  position 
that  because  in  former  times  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  an  evangelist  every  four  or  five  years 
in  order  to  revive  the  church  and  reach  the 
masses,  the  same  method  must  be  pursued 
now.  But  the  times  have  changed ;  and,  1 
trust,  the  Church  has  improved.  We  under¬ 
stand  better  than  ever  that  we,  ministers  and 
members,  must  be  our  own  evangelists,  under 
the  direct  leadership  of  the  Spirit ;  that  if  we 
used  one  half  of  the  diligence  and  system  in 
preparing  for  the  special  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  we  employ  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  one  of  His  servants,  the  total  results 
would  be  as  permanent,  as  good,  if  not  better! 
If  I  mistake  not,  these  distinguished  agents 
admit  and  teach  this  truth  themselves. 
Moreover,  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  in  a 
live  and  healthy  church,  these  seasons  of  “re¬ 
action”  or  barrenness  are  both  unnecessary  and 
unnatural  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  it  is 
better  to  magnify  and  depend  upon  and  ea.'pect 
more  from  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary,  than  to  wait  for  the  extraordinary ; 
and  when  we  do,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  honor 
such  reliance  and  expectation.  Why  not  have 
spring  and  summer  and  autumn  all  the  time 
in  the  Master’s  vineyard?  Is  not  the  Spirit 
willing?  Have  we  sounded  the  depths  of  the 
prediction  in  Amos  ix.  13?  “Behold  the  days 
shall  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills 
shall  melt.”  It  is  graciously  true  that  God 
gave  to  the  Church  “some  to  be  evangelists.” 
But  let  these  evangelists  not  be  occasional  and 
extraordinary  men,  who  can  be  in  only  one 
place  at  a  time,  but  let  the  ordinary  officers 
and  members  in  each  church  and  parish  be¬ 
come  such,  taking  our  lessons,  if  you  please, 
in  common  sense,  system,  and  concentration 
from  such  faithful  laborers  as  Moody,  Mills, 
Chapman,  and  others.  Into  this  prosperous 
condition  Christ’s  Church  is  gradually  coming ; 
and  when  it  does,  there  will  not  be  the  con¬ 
spicuous  “falling  from  grace,”  nor  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  “the  masses”  from  our  work  and  wor¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  privilege  of  pastors  and  Ses¬ 
sions  to  lead  the  way.  Shall  we  do  it? 

I  must  leave  this  subject  unfinished,  but  I 


cannot  conclude  without  transcribing  three  or 
four  of  the  best  sentences  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 
ever  wrote:  “Next  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  what  our  churches  most  need  is 
the  development  of  all  the  members.  While 
pastors  are  often  overworked,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  are  underworked.  In 
every  church  hive  there  is  a  lamentable  lot  of 
drones.  In  seasons  of  revival  nearly  every 
member  is  alive  and  busy,  but  what  we  call  a 
‘revival’  ought  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
every  healthy  church.  ”  N.  B.  Remick. 

SHALL  WE  ASSIST  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  J 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 

A  short  time  ago  you  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  important  question  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  foreign  students  studying  for  the  min¬ 
istry  in  our  American  colleges  and  seminaries. 
As  we  view  it,  this  is  not  the  mere  question 
of  simply  assisting  foreign  students  back  to 
their  chosen  fields  after  completing  their 
American  training,  but  a  matter  involving  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  Of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things  affecting  so  adversely  the  full 
success  of  missionary  effort  through  native 
agency.  The  Foreign  Board  has  complaine<: 
of  this  failure  for  years,  and  now  asks,  in  its 
recent  letter  to  Presbyterial  Committees  on 
Foreign  Missions,  “Shall  not  the  coming  year 
see  a  revolutionary  change?”  Year  after  year 
the  Board  has  printed  that  “the  field  to  be 
occupied  is  a  heterogeneous  one.  The  large 
number  of  lines  in  which  missionary  work 
must  be  carried  on,  the  different  tongues,  the 
different  currencies  with  the  fiuctuating  rates 
of  exchange,  in  lands  most  of  them  far  re¬ 
moved  from  us,  complicate,  almost  beyond 
conception,  the  missionary  problems  of  the 
Church  to-day.” 

Who,  then,  in  view  of  this  complicated  situa¬ 
tion,  is  better  able  to  cope  with  it,  we  ask, 
than  the  native  missionary  himself,  especially 
if  he  has  been  equipped  by  an  education  in  our 
American  institutions?  Does  not  right  here  lie 
the  best  answer  to  the  Board’s  further  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  shall  we  best  develope  the  native 
agency?”  Seeing  that  the  native  already  un¬ 
derstands  the  language  of  the  people,  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  their  manners  and  customs, 
is  able  to  avoid  prejudices,  and  is  thoroughly 
acclimated  also,  why  refuse  longer  to  assist  so 
naturally  and  well  equipped  a  worker? 

That  we  have  been  very  slow  to  recognize 
these  facts  is  the  more  apparent  in  that  the 
ever-watchful,  aggressive  Church  of  Rome  has 
already  avowed  its  intention  to  withdraw  its 
home-born  missionaries  from  its  foreign  fields, 
and  place  the  work  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
natives  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Recent  utter¬ 
ances  of  Leo  XIII.  have  aroused  bis  clergy, unti 
they  now  are  asking,  not,  “Shall  we  assist  for¬ 
eign  students?”  but,  “How  best  and  most  quick¬ 
ly  may  we  assist  them?”  Surely  the  Protestant 
Church,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  branch  of 
it,  cannot  not  now  remain  apathetic. 

Without  further  preliminary,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  give  a  few  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  a  plan,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  plan 
itself,  which,  although  reconstructive  in  its 
aim,  is  not,  in  offensive  sense,  revolutionary. 

It  has  always  been  the  writer’s  opinion  that 
the  missionary  situation  confronting  the 
Church  will  never  be  successfully  met  until 
viewed  from  the  stand  point  of  the  native  mis¬ 
sionary  candidate  himself.  We  believe  that 
this  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all  those  who 
accepted  the  view  long  ago  promulgated,  that 
the  ultimate  future  of  missions  must  be  shortly 
resigned  entirely  to  the  control  of  native 
workers. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
native  missionary  candidate,  we  afSrm  that  he 
desires,  first  of  all,  a  course  of  instruction 
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and  training  given  outside  of  and  away  from  | 
the  scenes  and  influences  of  his  own  land  and  i 
people.  There  is  to  him  in  an  American  edu¬ 
cation  something,  not  altogether  definable 
perhaps,  which  corresponds  to  and  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  impressions  experienced 
by  our  own  students  desiring  a  training  at 
Edinburgh  or  at  the  universities  of  Germany. 
The  native,  foreign  student  feels  that  he, 
also,  must  have  the  best  education  possible, 
and  believing  that  America  possesses  that  best, 
he  comes  to  our  country  to  get  it. 

Whether  some  among  us  are  always  willing 
to  concede  to  him  a  perfectly  sincere  motive 
in  coming  here,  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  foreign  student  is  with  us,  that  be  is 
coming  in  increasing  numbers  year  by  year, 
and  that  evidently  he  intends  to  stay  here 
until  be  has  gained  what  be  came  for. 

Ilis  usual  course  upon  arrival  here,  is  to  en¬ 
ter.  first,  some  college  or  university,  then  a 
divinity  school,  pursuing  the  prescribed  courses 
of  instruction  to  graduation.  That,  however, 
both  bis  university  and  divinity  school  lack 
any  especial  adaptedness  to  bis  personal  needs, 
and  fail  to  adjust  their  training  to  the  re¬ 
quired  work  before  him  in  the  mission  field, 
does  not  seem  to  strike  the  notice  of  any  of 
us.  We  put  him  through  stereotyped  courses, 
force  him  into  grooves  suited  for  our  own  stu¬ 
dents,  and  then  wonder,  when  he  has  gradu¬ 
ated,  why  he  does  not  exhibit  more  ideas,  and 
more  satisfactorily  prove  his  capabilities.  Fail  - 
ing  to  be  successful  as  we  expected,  we  call 
him  a  fraud  and  refuse  to  help  any  of  hie  kind 
any  further,  or,  at  least,  we  excuse  bis  defi¬ 
ciencies  by  saying,  “He  is  only  a  foreigner, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  expected  to  assimilate 
our  ideas.  ’’ 

Why.  of  course,  he  cannot,  when  our  in¬ 
structions  are  presented  to  him  out  of  all  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  needs.  His  failure,  therefore, 
is  not  because  he  is  a  “stupid  foreigner,”  but 
because  our  methods  of  training,  in  themselves, 
are  at  present  the  embodiment  of  stupidity,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  both  a 
universitj’  and  a  divinity  school  erected  in  the 
United  States  which  shall  possess,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  an  especial  adaptedness  to 
the  needs  of  the  native  missionary  candidate 
solely  and  entirely?  Suppose  such  existed,  lo¬ 
cated,  let  us  say,  at  a  point  (New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago)  w'here  the  foreign  student  could  at  once 
come  into  contact  with  the  full  tide  of  oor 
great  country’s  metropolitan  life,  while  pursu¬ 
ing  his  studies.  We  should  have  no  fear  of 
“denationalizing”  him  by  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  if  be  is  an  earnest,  consecrated  man. 

In  this  supposed  institution,  known,  let  us 
gay,  as  the  “University  and  Divinity  School 
for  Foreign  Students  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,”  he  finds,  both  in  university  and 
divinity  school,  a  Faculty  composed  of  persons 
chosen,  first,  because  of  their  standing  as 
successful  educators,  and  second,  because  of 
their  personal  and  practical  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  foreign  field.  This  Faculty  would 
have  the  authority  to  admit  or  to  exclude  any 
foreign  applicant.  It  would  investigate  the 
worthiness  of  all  who  applied,  taking  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  at  the  matriculation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  that  he  seeks  the  advantages  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fitting  himself 
for  native  missionary  work  in  bis  own  land, 
and  will,  upon  graduation,  at  once  enter 
thereon. 

It  would,  of  course,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Faculty  how  far  an  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  curriculum  for  the  native  mis¬ 
sionary  student  was  successfully  arranged. 
That  it  can  be  done  is  not  only  the  fact,  but 
there  are  upon  the  active  field  to-day  just  the 
men  who  can  do  it.  We  might  easily  name 
them  if  we  chose.  They  will  suggest  them¬ 


SIX  WEEKS’  JOURNEYING  IN  SYRIA. 

During  the  whole  of  November,  and  more 
than  half  of  December,  I  saw  very  little  of 
my  home.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable,  as  the  fall  rains  were  delayed,  and  I 
was  not  hindered  at  any  point.  On  looking 
over  my  record  of  travel  for  this  period,  I  find 
that  it  gives  me  about  450  miles  by  steamer, 
400  miles  on  horseback,  and  170  by  diligence. 

The  journey  by  sea  was  unusual  in  our  itin¬ 
erating,  and  was  made  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  Alexandretta,  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It 
seemed  safer  at  this  season  to  adopt  this  route, 
as  there  is  a  carriage  road  from  the  coast  to 
Aleppo,  and  hence  heavy  rain  storms  would 
not  interrupt  travel  as  they  would  on  the 
Caravan  route  from  Hamath. 

Our  new  station  at  Aleppo  is  occupied  by  a 
Syriiin  preacher,  who  was  sent  there  at  the 
close  of  the  summer.  He  preaches  twice  every 
Sabbath,  and  once  during  the  week,  and  has 
now  adopted  a  systematic  plan  of  evening 
gaxherings  in  the  bouses  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested.  God  grant  that  the  beautiful  white 
stone  buildings  of  Aleppo  may  become  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  white  spiritual  structures  to  be 
erected,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  many  hearts. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  preach  the  Word  five 
times  during  my  short  stay  in  the  city,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  earnest  attention. 

Being  met  at  Aleppo  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  San¬ 
ders  of  the  American  Board’s  Central  Turkey 
Mission,  it  was  not  a  hard  task  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  advantages  of  a  run  up  to  A  in¬ 
tab.  A  name  which  has  been  familiar  to  me 
ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  but  a  place  which  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  visit,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  real¬ 
ize  that  A  intab  would  no  longer  be  merely  a 
name  to  me,  but  could  be  added  to  the  list  of 
places  where  I  have  enjoyed  the  invariable 
cordial  hospitality  of  missionary  homes. 

In  perfect  candor  I  ought  to  acknowledge 
to  the  readers  of  The  Evanqeust  that  my 
article  in  your  columns  in  September  about 
Orientals  educated  in  America,  would  have 
been  considerably  modified  if  written  after 
my  visit  to  Aintab.  Not  that  my  views  are 
materially  altered  as  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  and  the  dangers  in  the  way,  but  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  admit  more  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule  than  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  encountered.  In  that  mission,  on  rare 
occasions,  a  young  man  has  been  sent  to 
America  for  a  fuller  collegiate  and  theological 
education  than  he  could  receive  at  home. 
Several  of  these  have  returned  after  their  so¬ 
journ  in  America,  and  are  filling  uiost  satis¬ 
factorily  just  the  place  that  an  educated  man 
should  hold  as  a  leader  among  his  own  people. 

Two  of  the  present  professors  in  the  Central 
Turkey  College  studied  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  w’ith  me  under  President  Seelye  at 
Amherst  College.  They  subsequently  studied 
theology  at  New  Haven,  and  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  leaders  among  their  people,  and  not  es¬ 
tranged  from  them  by  their  foreign  educa¬ 
tion.  Still  these  successful  experiments  do  not 
remove  the  inherent  dangers  in  the  case,  and 
there  are  others  who  went  without  recom¬ 
mendation  and  have  justified  the  withholding 
of  such  recommendation  by  their  subsequent 
course.  Some  have  been  a  source  of  serious 
trouble,  not  only  to  the  missionaries,  but  to 
the  native  Christian  communities. 

In  matters  of  church  organization  and  self- 
support  the  Turkey  missions  have  far  out¬ 
stripped  us  in  Syria,  and  hence  it  w^as  a  privi¬ 
lege  for  me  to  confer  with  the  brethren  in 
Aintab,  and  learn  what  I  could  from  them  of 
their  processes  and  causes  of  success  and  fail 
ure.  If  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the 
benefits  of  others’  experience,  it  is  a  practical 
doubling  of  our  own  powers  of  usefulness. 
There  are  always  different  elements  in  the 


selves  to  all  of  us  readily  enough,  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  grand  workers  abroad  to-day. 
Men  who  would,  no  doubt,  if  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  could  be  actually  established,  throw  ail 
their  energy  into  it  and  compel  its  successful 
operation. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  writer’s  intention, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  detail,  in  the  present  letter, 
the  whole  plan  now  in  mind.  The  above  is 
intended  simply  to  give  a  few  reasons  for  it, 
setting  forth  briefly  its  inceptive  idea,  to  show 
what  possibly  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
development  and  promotion  of  the  native  mis¬ 
sionary  candidate.  Given  the  means  to  real¬ 
ize  such  an  institution,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
trial,  for  it  presents  a  plan  which  could  be  set 
in  operation  and  carried  on  without  seriously 
interfering  with  any  methods  now  employed, 
and  which  would,  if  properly  regarded,  prove 
auxiliary  to  them.  Its  cost  would  be  justified 
by  the  world -wide  demand  of  missions,  and 
its  utility  would  be  readily  and  successfully 
determined  as  the  ever  growing  years  show 
how  this  demand  of  missions  is  increasing 
upon  us. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  this  ereat  demand, 
however,  there  are  doubtless  some  who  will 
raise  objections  to  any  proposed  change  of 
policy.  Indeed,  many  of  our  clergymen  never 
estimate  the  foreign  student  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  peddlar  of  Oriental  curios,  and  to 
such  the  institution  proposed  will  be  deemed 
only  another  means  of  vainly  expending  time, 
money,  and  ability.  But  surely  no  man  of 
sense  would  believe  that  all  foreign  students 
who  come  here  are  governed  only  by  merce¬ 
nary  motives  Because  we  have  perhaps  had 
unhappy  experiences  with  some  of  them,  are 
we  to  judge  all  these  men  unworthy  of  our 
assistance?  Surely  the  shortcomings  of  the 
few  do  not  set  the  standard  of  judgment  for 
all,  and  our  mission  records  amply  prove  the 
worthiness,  the  unquestionable  worthiness,  of 
the  vast  majority.  Scores  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  native  missionaries  in  training  here 
or  abroad,  or  upon  the  active  field,  show 
what  is  the  value  of  a  sincere,  brotherly, 
Christlike  assistance  rendered  in  time  of  need. 

Again,  others  in  the  Church  may  object  to 
a  change  of  present  policy,  because  they  have 
doubts  of  making  such  a  university  and  divin¬ 
ity  school  a  denominational  success. 

Certainly,  then,  place  the  institution  upon 
an  undenominational  basis,  and  let  it  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ablest  assistance  of  all  the  de¬ 
nominations.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
thus.  But  whatever  we  do,  brethren,  let  it  be 
done  quickly  George  V.  Reichel. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  IN  A  NEW  DRESS. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  The  Evangelist  comes  to  me 
in  a  new  dress  and  form.  At  first  it  seemed 
like  a  new  friend  and  not  my  friend  of  over 
fifty  years.  However,  as  I  read  this  number, 
I  found  that  it  was  my  old  friend  in  a  new 
costume.  I  found  yourself  in  it,  also  my 
friends.  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  oth¬ 
ers  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted, 
although  not  known  to  me  personally.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  change,  though  the  old  form  was 
satisfactory  to  me.  We  must  keep  up  with 
changing  fashions  in  newspapers  as  well  as  in 
costumes  for  men  and  women.  Think  of  your 
mother  in  the  present  style  I  She  would  be  a 
stranger  to  you ;  but  talk  with  her,  and  you 
would  find  she  had  the  same  heart,  the  same 
love  for  her  son  as  she  had  when  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  olden  time.  So  it  is  with 
The  Evangelist,  a  new  dress,  but  the  same 
interest  in  its  readers,  the  same  love  for  the 
Master’s  work,  the  same  desire  to  advance  all 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  H. 

New  York,  lanuaxy  8. 1884. 
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problem  introduced  by  varying  circunietancee. 
An  interior  mission  has  different  problems  for 
one  on  the  coast.  An  isolated  mission  has  its 
own  peculiar  difficulties.  But  with  all  these 
elements  taken  into  consideration,  we  can 
gain  help  from  each  other  by  a  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions  and  experiences. 

Three  hard  day’s  ride,  with  no  company  but 
a  Moslem  muleteer,  brought  me  to  the  coast 
again,  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer  for 
Tripoli. 

After  two  days  at  home  I  set  out  on  a  hasty 
trip  on  horseback,  being  absent  six  days  and 
in  that  time  examining  six  village  schools  and 
administering  the  sacraments  in  three  different 
towns.  By  a  long  day’s  ride  I  reached  home 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  for  that  single 
day,  leaving  again  before  daylight  on  Friday 

morning.  This  third  trip  took  me  to  the  two 
cities  of  Hums  and  Hamath,  and  the  outlying 
village  of  Mahardeh. 

At  Hamath  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  wel 
come  seven  promising  members  to  the  church. 

Among  them  were  an  elderly  man  and  his 
grown  son.  All  appeared  most  favorably,  and 
give  promise  of  being  useful  members  of 
Christ’s  body. 

Our  only  place  of  assembling  is  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  of  our  preacher’s  house,  a  place 
wholly  inadequate,  and  of  which  our  tenure 
is  very  uncertain,  and  for  which  we  pay  an 
exorbitant  rent.  How  I  do  wish  some  gener¬ 
ous  Christian  man  or  woman  in  America 
would  ask  me  to  invest  §4,000  for  him  in 
Hamath,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  Protestant  worship  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants.  Our  year  is  closing  with 
many  tokens  of  God’s  favor  on  our  work. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 

Tripoli,  Dec.  26, 1893. 


DEDICATION  OF  BROOK  CHAPEL. 

Well,  where  is  Brook  Chapel?  Take  the  cars 
with  me  up  the  Erie,  about  an  hour’s  ride,  to 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Hillburn,  nestled 
there  in  the  Ramapo  Pass.  Here  is  quite  a 
population  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  iron  railway  supplies.  These  people  are 
part  of  the  congregation  of  Ramapo  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  is  one  mile  further. 
Here,  centrally  located  in  this  village,  is  the 
beautiful  chapel  which  was  dedicated  a  few 
weeks  since  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Ramapo  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
iHE  Evanoeust.  More  recently  “Brook  Chap¬ 
el,”  built  upon  the  western  borders  of  the 
village,  after  no  little  labor  and  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  bumble  people  immediately 
interested  in  establishing  a  house  of  worship 
there,  was  dedicated.  The  story  of  “Brook 
Chapel”  runs  back  through  nearly  twenty 
years.  It  is  an  outgrowth  from  Ramapo 
church.  When  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  now 
and  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  be 
came  pastor  of  Ramapo  Presbyterian  church, 
his  interest  w’as  awakened  in  the  welfare  of  a 
body  of  humble  people  living  in  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  west  of  Ramapo,  for  “  they  were  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.”  Their  humble  condi¬ 
tions  kept  such  even  as  might  be  inclined  to 
go,  from  attending  the  services  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Ford’s  plans  were  quickly  formed.  He 
saw  here  missionary  ground  within  “the 
sound  of  the  church  going  bell.”  He  took 
long  tramps  through  these  mountains  search¬ 
ing  out  these  people,  visiting  them  in  their 
cabins,  praying  with  them,  and  counselling 
them  to  a  better,  higher  life. 

Mr.  Ford,  with  Robert  J.  Davidson,  E. 
Frank  Pierson,  and  Robert  McElroy,  immedi¬ 
ately  established  a  Thursday  evening  prayer¬ 
meeting  at  the  cabin  of  William  DeOroat, 
whose  father,  John  DeOroat,  with  Samuel  De- 
freese,  a  devout  man,  sustained  it  by  their 
presence,  their  prayers,  and  all  their  influ¬ 


ence.  That  Thursday  evening  prayer -meeting 
is  continued  to  this  day. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
must  be  carried  to  these  people,  not  they 
brought  to  the  Gospel.  The  great  civilizer 
and  uplifter,  the  Church  of  Christ,  must  be 
planted  among  them.  The  people  gave  labor, 
Christ!  in  men  and  women  gave  money  and 
material,  and  superintended  by  Mr.  Ford, 
there  soon  was  completed,  well  up  the  moun 
tain  side,  on  a  little  open  space,  where  “three 
ways  met,”  a  small,  simple,  plain  bouse  for 
Christian  worship.  The  babbling  brook  hard  by 
suggested  the  name,  “Brook  Chapel.”  Here 
these  faithful  brethren,  with  those  who  have 
come  in  to  help  in  the  years  since,  have  main 
tained,  under  the  fostering,  guiding  care  of 
the  Ramapo  church,  the  worship  of  God,  the 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  a  Sabbath-school. 

Until  Mr.  Ford  left  for  his  other  mission 
field  in  Syria,  these  people  had  in  him  a  most 
ardent,  faithful  friend,  a  judicious  adviser, 
and  an  earnest  Christian  teacher.  Even  now 
at  the  mention  of  “  Mr.  Ford”  among  these 
people  many  an  eye  moistens  as  memory  brings 
back  his  devoted  Christian  interest  in  and 
labor  for  their  welfare.  But  they  were  for 
tunate  in  finding  the  good  work  so  well  be 
gun  by  him  taken  up  with  equal  zeal  by  his 
successors  in  the  Ramapo  church :  first,  the 
Rev.  Eben  B.  Cobb,  now  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ; 
then  by  the  Rev.  Norman  N.  Skinner,  now  of 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  ;  and  finally  by  the  Rev. 
Rufus  B.  Marks,  present  pistor  at  Ramapo. 
All  these  husbandmen  not  only  have  diligently 
cultivated  the  vineyard  planted  by  Mr.  Ford, 
but  have  gathered  in  much  fruitage  from  this 
planting.  From  the  little  band  of  ten  who 
held  that  first  prayer  meeting,  and  the  fifteen 
professing  Christians  who  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  church  when,  a  few  months  later,  they 
entered  their  humble  Brook  Chapel  for  wor 
ship,  from  this  “handful  of  corn  upon  the  top 
of  the  mountains,”  the  number  has  grown  to 
57  church  members,  a  congregation  of  150  to 
300,  and  a  Sabbath  school  of  about  90. 

In  the  year  1890  the  Rev.  John  A.  Caldwell, 
a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University,  was  secured 
as  pastor  of  the  little  fiock  and  as  teacher  of 
the  day  school.  He  labored  successfully  in 
these  relations.  Within  the  past  year  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Tilden,  also  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  Uni 
versity,  has  succeeded  him. 

The  good  Samuel  Defreese,  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  the  little  church  from  its  inception,  a  la¬ 
borer  in  season  and  out  of  season,  leader  of 
the  prayer-meeting  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  has  recently  gone  to  his  re 
ward.  Yes,  some  have  fallen  by  the  way,  but 
others  have  entered  into  their  labors, 
and  in  these  latter  days  this  little  Bethel  upon 
the  mountain  has  become  too  strait  for  them, 
and  within  a  year  efforts  for  a  new  and  more 
commodious  Brook  Chapel  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  Down  the  mountain,  and  just 
at  the  western  borders  of  the  village  of  Hill- 
burn,  a  lot  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Bogert  Suffern, 
funds  came  from  Christian  men  and  women  who 
had  always  watched  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  progress  of  this  missionary  enterprise,  and 
all  the  people  labored,  every  man  over  against 
his  own  place ;  the  work  of  building  went  for¬ 
ward,  till  in  late  autumn  last  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  new  Brook  Chapel. 

December  7th,  1893,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  bright,  new  chapel  was 
filled.  Their  own  choir,  accompanied  by  their 
own  organ  and  organist,  did  in  excellent  taste 
their  part.  An  anthem,  followed  by  the  dox 
ology,  opened  the  service.  Prayer  and  reading 
of  Scripture  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev  F.  D. 
Tilden,  followed.  After  a  hymn  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marks,  pastor  at  Ramapo,  gave  a  brief  state 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
its  work  done  and  sacrifices  made  that  enabled 


it  then  to  turn  over  to  the  little  congregation 
the  finished  Brook  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Til¬ 
den  spoke  briefiy  in  accepting  on  behalf  of  the 
congregation.  This  was  followed  by  the  prayer 
of  dedication  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marks.  'The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Ford.  He  presented  the  church  of 
Christ  as  resting  upon  the  four  cornerstones — 
grace,  truth,  worship,  service.  These  thoughts, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  or  the  individual,  being  the  foundation 
upon  which  true  Christian  character  is  built. 
M|-.  Frank  £.  ■  Pierson,  identified  with  this 
mission  from  the  beginning,  reviewed  its  his¬ 
tory.  In  this  looking  backwards  he  found  in 
the  disouragements  of  yesterday  so  many  en¬ 
couragements  for  to  day;  out  of  the  labors  of 
yesterday  such  ripe  corn  is  h.arvested  to-day ; 
for  a  neglected  and  indifferent  people  of  yes¬ 
terday  a  people  sincerely  striving  for  a  higher 
life  to-day;  that  be  has  felt  that  it  has  been 
a  good  fight  that  he  and  bis  compeers  have 
fought.  A  hymn  by  the  choir,  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  by  the  pastor,  closed  the  services. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden  seems  well  furnished 
fur  bis  work,  and  is  laboring  with  zeal  ac¬ 
cording  to  knowledge  that  the  future  of  Brook 
Chapel  may  be,  if  possible,  still  more  fruitful 
of  good.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marks  is  always  his 
adviser  and  faithful  friend.  J.  I.  F. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THK  EVANGELIST. 

The  wife  of  a  missionary  now  living  in  De¬ 
troit  writes: 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  must  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  the  dear  Evangelist  is  coming  out  in  a 
new,  modem  dress.  For  many  years  I  have 
sewed  my  paper  before  reading  it,  cutting  it 
carefully.  Not  a  single  copy  has  ever  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  my  house.  It  grows  richer  and 
better  every  week.  A  short  time  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
at  Pontiac,  exceedingly  interesting  persons. 
We  talked  over  the  paper,  deciding  it  was  the 
very  best  religious  paper  in  the  country. 

This  beautiful  city  is  being  “greatly  stirred” 
by  the  labors  of  the  famous  evangelist.  Dr. 
Chapman.  Last  Wednesday  was  a  day  of 
prayer.  All  the  important  business  places 
were  closed,  and  many  of  the  saloons  I  This 
is  a  time^of  great  suffering  here.  I  have 
thought  of  the  text  in  Jeremiah,  “In  the  time 
of  trouble  they  w’ill  call  upon  Me.  ”  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  has  the  power  of  drawing  men  to  Christ 
to  a  wonderful  degree. 

This  home  of  my  childhood  seems  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ever.  Many,  many  loved  ones  have 
gone  to  the  “home  above,”  but  we  know  we 
shall  meet  them  again. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  This  morning’s  mail 
brings  me  No.  1.,  Vol.  LXV.,  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the 
new  departure^tbat  I  feel  that  I  must  at  once 
congratulate  you  upon  the  change  of  form.  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist 
for  over  forty  years.  What  I  liked  at  first  I 
have  leared  to  like  more  and  more  as  the  years 
have  passed,  and  yet  I  have  been  tempted 
more  than  once  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  its 
inconvenient  form.  The  blanket  sheet  is 
doomed,  and  the  better  form  has  long  since 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  leading  and 
progressive  religious  press.  I  am  sure  you 
will  receive  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
all  your  readers. 

Rev.  V.  LeRoy  Lockwood,  D.  D. 

BLOOMraLD,  N,  J. 


Whenever  a  work’s  to  be  begun. 
With  Bob^-r  Jndinneut  view  It ; 
And  never  Idly  wish  It  done— 
Begin  at  once  to  do  it. 


THE  DAY  OF  PRATER  FOR  COLLEOES-A 
CALL  FOR  MEN. 

Bj  Rev.  Rdward  B.  Hodce,  CoTrcapaadliig  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Edofsation. 

There  are  several  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  seems  to  be  perfectly  obvious,  but  to 
which  the  Church  appears  to  be  paying  indif¬ 
ferent  attention.  The  first  proposition  is  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  placed  His  people 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  give  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  to  every  human  being 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  the  men  of  this 
present  age  have  a  present  claim  upon  all  the  | 
Christians  of  this  present  age.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  debt  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  discharged.  There  is  a  strange  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  in  the ' 
Church  to  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  missionary  age,  j 
and  God  be  praised  for  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done.-  Still  there  is  room  for  the  charge 
that  the  Church  has  been  hardly  more  than 
playing  with  missions  hitherto.  It  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  that  it  has  laid  its  plans 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  as  Christ  has  set  it  before  the  face  i 
of  His  people.  It  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  | 
quixotic  proposition  to  let  all  the  men  of  this 
generation  have  the  Gospel,  and  the  attempt 
has  not  been  made.  Nevertheless  the  debt 
lies  charged  against  us  by  Him  to  whom  we 
are  to  give  our  account 

The  second  proposition  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  the  same  high  authority  which  has 
laid  this  serious  responsibility  upon  the 
Church  has  apixiinted  the  means  by  which 
that  responsibility  is  to  be  discharged. 
“It  has  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.”  A 
large  force  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  is  im¬ 
peratively  needed  at  once  for  the  task  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Church,  and  she  has  not  got 
them  ready,  nor  has  she  been  seeking  to  secure 
their  services  with  due  diligence.  She  does 
not  seem  to  have  as  yet  gotten  that  view  of 
the  harvest  field  that  would,  if  fairly  compre¬ 
hended,  stir  her  to  enthusiasm  and  eager  ex¬ 
ertion.  Last  year  our  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  felt  obliged  to 
refuse  new  work.  Still  187  new  churches 
w-ere  organized  in  our  denomination.  We  lost 
1311  ministers  by  death.  We  ordained  only 
249  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  year.  We 
have  1,262  vacant  churches.  Something  like 
that  number  is  reported  every  year.  They 
have  to  take  their  turns  in  being  vacant,  for 
if  every  able-bodied  man  in  our  ministry  were 
put  in  charge  of  a  church,  there  would  still 
remain  hundreds  of  vacancies  notwithstanding 
the  help  we  get  from  80  or  90  men  imported 
from  other  denominations  during  the  year. 
How  very  inadequately  we  have  been  providing 
for  the  home  field  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  needless  to  say.  And  then  there  is  the 
wide,  wide  world  beyond. 

The  third  proposition  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes  His  own 
selection  of  laborers.  A  true  ministry  must 
be  called  of  God.  The  duty  of  the  Chuich  is 
to  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  imperative  need 
that  exists,  to  cultivate  such  sympathy  with 
Christ  as  to  ardently  long  to  see  the  work  for 
which  He  died  accomplished,  to  pray  with 
fervor  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest,  to 
look  out  the  men  whom  He  seems  to  have 
selected,  to  give  them  the  best  possible  equip 
ment  without  stint,  and  to  send  them  forth 
to  their  appointed  posts  at  home  and  abroad 
with  hearty  pledges  of  full  support,  abundant 
sympathy,  and  continual  prayer. 

In  a  few  months  a  large  number  of  educated 
young  men  will  be  going  forth  from  the  vari- 
oiM  colleges  of  our  land,  and  will  be  entering 
np<m  the  study  of  some  profession.  The 


Church  most  wisely  sets  apart  a  day  of  special 
prayer  to  God  that  He  will  be  pleased  to 
make  all  of  these  young  men  to  be  earnest 
Christians,  and  that  He  wdll  incline  the  hearts 
of  large  numbers  of  them  to  offer  themselves 
for  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry.  Will  not  all 
of  our  pastors  call  the  particular  attention  of 
their  people  to  the  observance  of  this  day  ? 
Shall  we  not.  as  a  Church,  by  a  true  concert 
of  prayer,  secure  a  large  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ?  Edward  B.  Hodqb. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PUBLIC. 

Experienced  workers  realize  that  there  is  a 
greater  danger  in  this  time  of  want  than 
even  that  of  hunger.  It  is  the  imminent 
peril  of  so  distributing  the  gifts  of  a  generous 
public  as  to  put  a  premium  on  idleness  and 
vice,  and  to  discourage  industry,  economy, 
sobriety.  From  modest,  industrious,  temper¬ 
ate  poor  there  already  rises  the  cry  that  idlers 
are  fed,  whilst  those  whose  rooms  are  neat 
and  whose  lives  are  upright,  are  left  to  suffer, 
and  even  to  starve.  Such  an  injury  would 
abide,  and  work  evil  long  after  the  present 
stress  shall  have  passed  away.  ,  This  result  is 
not  the  intention  of  those  who  are  giving,  nor 
of  those  who  are  distributing.  It  is  owing  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  less  worthy,  and  the 
proper  modesty  of  the  deserving. 

The  most  difficult  and  delicate  part  of  (he 
work  is  not  the  raising  of  funds,  it  is  their 
wise  distribution.  Men  and  women  have 
hearts  which  may  be  cheered  or  discouraged, 
as  well  as  bodies  which  may  be  fed  or  starved. 
Hunger  does  not  crush  out,  but  rather  inten¬ 
sifies  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  a  level  head 
accompanying  a  generous  heart  and  hand. 
The  New  York  City  Mission  calls  attention  to 
its  equipment  for  the  discriminating  w'ork 
which  now  needs  to'  be  done.  The  churches. 
“DeWitt  Memorial”  on  Rivington  Street, 
“Broome  street  Tabernacle”  on  Broome  Street, 
“Olivet  Memorial”  on  East  Second  Street,  and 
the  Italian  Church  at  Five  Points,  are  each 
and  all  in  fields  of  great  need.  Not  only  are 
these  churches  strategically  located,  but  they 
are  also  admirably  equipped  for  the  present 
emergency.  In  addition  to  pastors  of  long 
and  wide  experience,  there  are  connected  with 
each  of  these  centers  a  band  of  intelligent,  re¬ 
fined,  trained  young  women,  who  have  given 
years  to  bouse  to  house  visitation  in  these 
fields.  In  addition  to  these  workers  there 
are  also  trained  nurses,  who  are  sent  to  the 
families  w'here  there  is  sickness.  Besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  advice  and  cooi>eration  of  the  pastors, 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge,  Suj>erintendent  of  the  Woman’s  Branch 
of  City  Missions. 

Equipment,  information,  experience,  and 
the  long  and  noble  record  of  City  Missions  are 
a  guarantee  of  beneficent  and  wise  work.  City 
Missions,  therefore,  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  a  generous  public,  and  bolds  its  force  ready 
to  distribute  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  in  cases 
of  dire  need  to  aid  in  meeting  the  rent,  if  only 
the  funds  and  materials  for  the.  same  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  it.  Thoroughly  evangelical,  yet  un¬ 
denominational,  its  aim  has  ever  been  to  lift 
up  the  fallen,  to  encourage  the  struggling,  and 
to  set  the  rescued  at  work,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed. 

Contributions  sent  to  Constant  A.  Andrews, 
Treasurer,  or  to  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge,  Super 
intendent  Woman’s  Branch,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

(Signed) 


Morris  K.  Jesnp, 

A.  F.  Schauffler, 
Ambrose  K.  Ely, 
Jobn  Sinclair, 

Jobn  E.  Parsons, 
Henry  8.  Wilson. 
William  E.  Dodae. 
Arthur  H.  Scribner, 


.Toel  E.  Fisher. 

Walter  T.  Miller, 

J.  Cleveland  Cady, 

Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 

Rev.  n.  J.  Hnrrell.  D.D., 
Rev.  Howard  DuflBeld.  D.D., 
Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.D., 
Rev.  H.  T.  Me  E wen. 


WHERE  ART  THOU,  IA>RD  ?  ” 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  in  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  address  on  “How  to  Reach  People,” 
quoted  the  following  verses,  which  are  in 
themselves  a  sermon,  as  they  teach  that  we 
must  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  people 
whom  we  would  help : 

“  The  parish  priest  of  austerity 
Climbed  up  in  a  high  church  steeple 
To  be  nearer  Ood, 

So  that  be  might  band 
His  word  down  to  his  people. 

And  in  sermon  script 
He  daily  wrote 

What  he  thought  was  sent  from  Heaven, 

And  be  dropt  this  down 
On  his  people's  heads. 

Two  times  one  day  in  seven. 

In  his  age  Ood  said : 

‘  Come  down  and  die.’ 

And  he  called  from  out  the  steeple : 

‘  Where  art  thou.  Lord  ?  ’ 

And  the  Lord  replied, 

*  Down  here  among  my  people.’  ” 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  AID. 

Jtev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field:  Dear  Sir:  You 
may  remember  the  trying  period  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  War,  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  how  for  a  few  days  after  that  the  tramp 
of  marching  froops  was  heard  on  the  streets 
of  our  city,  and  how,  about  the  time  that  our 
gallant  Seventh  Regiment  went  off,  every 
j  patriotic  heart  was  filled  with  emotion  at  the 
I  sight.  Well  do  we  remember  when  the  Sixth 
I  Massachusetts  marched  through  Fifth  Avenue 
i  on  their  way  to  the  massacre  at  Baltimore ! 
During  these  times  the  hearts  of  every  patriot 
and  lover  of  liberty  were  aroused,  but  the 
times  have  changed  since  then,  and  the 
politicians  have  tried  to  make  capital  out  of 
I  the  old  soldiers,  who  are  fast  becoming  aged 
j  and  decrepid,  and  those  who  fought  for  the 
!  Union  seem  to  be  neglected, 
j  We  would  hence  call  your  attention  to  the 
!  work  done  by  the  Grand  Army  Rescue  Mis- 
i  sion.  It  is  a  work  intended  to  aid  the  veter- 
1  ans  of  the  war.  There  is  a  great  hullaballoo 
made  against  the  old  pensioners.  But  in  our  per 
sonal  observation  we  find  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  veterans  who  are  brought  to  this  mission, 
and  who  receive  their  pay  at  the  Pension 
i  Agency,  are  those  who  have  contracted  their 
^  physical  disability  on  the  battle  field.  The  re- 
I  mainder  come  under  what  is  known  as  the  In¬ 
valid  Pension  Law,  and  receive  their  pensions 
on  account  of  rheumatism  and  diseases  result 
ing  from  exposure  while  in  the  service. 

I  We  have  saved  to  the  pensioners  about  §60,000 
'  in  the  cashing  of  their  checks,  free  of  charge, 
j  on  quarterly  pay  days,  which  otherwise  would 
!  have  passed  into  the  saloons.  At  the  last  pen- 
I  sion  payment  the  Lincoln  National  Bank  kindly 
I  loaned  us  sufficient  money  to  cash  the  checks, 
together  with  clerical  assistance.  Besides  all 
this,  hundreds  of  drunkards  have  been  saved 
at  this  mission. 

Our  treasury  is  now  entirely  empty.  Will 
I  you  kindly  do  all  you  possibly  can  to  help  us 
I  in  our  work  for  those  who  fought  the  battles 
of  our  country?  Very  respectfully  yours, 

I  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  President  and 
!  Treasurer,  56  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

!  Nkw  York,  January  17. 1894. 

I  - ^ 

I  In  the  enumeration  of  sins  we  include  not 
I  those  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise, 
to  which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are 
I  but  too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are 
I  allowed  habitual  and  unresisted  faults — habit- 
j  ual  because  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the 
notion  that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call 
for  resistance. 

Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed  through 
surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that  is  no 
reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  their  uses ;  they  renew  the  salutary  con¬ 
viction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence,  promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility, 
and  quicken  repentance. 
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The  Observer,  our  venerable  contemporary, 
was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  very 
special  use  of  the  radical  abolitionists.  It 
husbanded  with  care  and  special  comment 
those  remarkable  rhetorical  inventions  which 
Mr.  Garrison  and  others  usually  employed  in 
the  May  days  of  long  ago  to  describe  and 
vituperate  the  slave  holders  and  churches.  It 
held  them  up  to  the  reprobation  of  its  readers. 
North  and  South,  and  withal  maintained  its 
footing  in  the  two  sections  of  the  country  by 
doing  so !  That  there  was  a  decided  yet  rea¬ 
sonable  and  consistent  anti  -  slavery  senti¬ 
ment  here  at  the  North,  or  anywhere  in  the 
country,  did  not  emerge  from  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  showing  of  lurid  anniversary 
quotations  and  editorial  annotations!  These 
old  issues  are,  however,  long  passed,  and  new 
ones  are  now  at  the  front.  Yet,  if  we  mistake 
not,  there  is  a  striking  reminder  of  old  expe¬ 
dients  in  our  contemporary’s  present  methods 
in  commenting  upon  the  strong  expressions  of 
some  of  our  best  men  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
practical  Christianity  have  spoken  of  those  who 
are  sticklers  for  the  forms  of  faith,  while 
they  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
justice,  mercy  and  truth.  We  might  append 
sevaral  illustrations  of  what  we  have  said. 
This  which  it  quotes  from  a  Unitarian  paper 
will,  however,  suffice: 

“Rev.  Mr.  Sprecher  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lately  used  this 
forcible  an!  truthful  language:  ‘If  Christ 
were  on  earth  to  day,  I  don’t  know  whether 
He  would  join  the  Church  or  not.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  preach  long  in  any  pulpit 
without  being  charged  with  heresy.  All  the 
Christian  denominations  have  different  doc¬ 
trines,  and  Christ  would  not  agree  with  all  of 
them.  The  laboring  men  say  they  do  not 
come  into  the  Church  because  it  has  no  Chris 
tianity  in  it.  ^  Well,  they  are  pretty  nearly 
right.  The  fact  is,  there  is  about  as  much 
real  Christianity  outside  of  the  Church  as  in 
it.’  ” 

Then  why  does  not  Dr.  Sprecher  get  out  of 
the  Church?  If  convined  that  there  is  about 
as  much  real  Christianity  outside  of  the 
Church  as  there  is  in  it,  why  help  to  keep  up 
so  much  expensive  machinery  as  the  Church 
involves  for  fostering  Christianity?  Whyculti 
vate  in  a  hot  house  that  which  grows  as  freely 
out  of- doors?.  Possibly  the  laboring  men 
whom  Dr.  Sprecher  has  been  interviewing, 
regard  his  particular  church  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Church  at  large.  If  so,  we  do  not  wonder 
at  their  verdict,  believing  it  to  be  a  natural 
one  for  outsiders,  who  must  wonder  how  a 
minister  can  lay  claim  to  common  honesty  who 
remains  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  while  seeking 
to  undermine  Presbyterianism,  or  stays  in  the 
Church  inviting  outsiders  to  come  in,  while 
he  believes  there  is  about  as  much  Christianity 
outside  as  there  is  within.  We  regret  such 
reckless  utterances. 

It  does  not  appear  under  what  circumstances 
the  foregoing  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Sprecher. 
But  we  take  it  that  he  intends  to  be  both  in¬ 
structive  and  constructive  as  a  minister,  rather 
than  destructive,  and  we  are  bound  to  inter¬ 
pret  him  accordingly.  It  seems  a  fair  sup¬ 
position  that  he  was  striving  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  a  more  Christian  regard  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy.  He  was  holding  up  the  humane 
and  practical  side  of  Christianity  and  denounc¬ 
ing  its  opposites  in  terms  of  indignation.  The 
blows  given  the  Church  were  hence  those  of  a 
friend,  and  are  in  order  to  her  amendment. 
Taken  apart  from  the  circumstances  which 
gave  them  utterance,  and  the  immediate  con¬ 
text,  and  placed  in  cold  type,  these  words  are, 
of  course,  liable  to  misinterpretation— such  as 
we  here  instance. 


The  Intelligencer  does  not  think  highly  of 
a  (ertain  volume,  entitled  “A  Compendium 
of  Spiritual  Laws,”  which  claims  to  show  how 
disease  can  be  eliminated  by  the  will,  and 


therefore  must  be  about  as  will  ful  as  “Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  ”  so-called : 

A  circular  setting  forth  its  merits  says  that 
“The  connection  between  Theosophy,  Occult¬ 
ism,  and  the  Spiritual  Movement,  is  defined 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  the  gulf 
heretofore  existing^between  them,  and  con¬ 
sidered  impassable,  is  bridged.”  We  have  not 
a  doubt  of  the  fact.  All  three  have  the  same 
parentage,  and  are  equally  destitute  of  evi¬ 
dence,  good  sense,  and  merit.  They  take  cap¬ 
tive  only*  the  silly  and  unrefiecting.  They 
agree  in  substituting  words  for  thought, 
sound  for  sense,  and  delusion  for  religion. 
There  is  a  wondrous  parade  of  profundity,  but 
really  an  intellectual  shallowness  and  poverty 
that  are  unequalled.  The  “impassable  gulf”  is 
certainly  bridged. 

We  doubt  about  the  “bridge.”  The  gulf  is 
there  and  they  are  in  it  together,  or  bid  fair 
to  be  in  due  time^ _ 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  notes 
another  stage  of  the  contest  for  a  quiet  Sun¬ 
day  in  that  city.  It  says  : 

An  echo  of  the  Sunday  street  car  question 
was  heard  on  Monday  when  many  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  aldermanic  honors,  who  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  City  Council  voted  that  the  by-law 
should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 
without  legal  safeguards,  were  rewarded  by 
an  adverse  vote  and  left  at  home,  a  fitting  re¬ 
turn  for  their  mis  service  on  the  occasion  re¬ 
ferred  to.  At  the  time,  that  is  when  the  Sun¬ 
day  street  car  by  law  was  defeated,  the  mov¬ 
ers  for  Sunday  cars  were  loud  in  their  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  aldermen  who  stood  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  They  called  upon 
the  friends  of  the  innovation  to  defeat  these 
aldermen  at  the  polls  and  so  deliver  the  city 
from  the  rule  of  “Holy  Willies,”  and  at  the 
same  time  to  stand  by  the  aldermen  who 
voted  against  the  Sabbath,  to  emphasize  the 
pretension  that  public  feeling  was  really  in 
favor  of  Sunday  cars.  The  citizens  took 
them  at  their  word,  with  a  result  which  is 
very  gratifying  to  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  at  heart.  East  of  the  Don 
of  the  four  candidates  running  the  three  Sun¬ 
day  cars’  men  were  defeated.  In  Ward  2,  also, 
only  one  Sunday  car  man  was  returned,  the 
other  three  being  straight  against  them.  In 
Ward  3  only  one  of  the  aldermen  who  last 
summer  gave  a  wrong  vote  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  In  Ward  4  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the 
Sunday  car  men.  The  same  is  true  of  Ward 
5.  and  in  Ward  6  only  one  of  the  aldermen  in 
favor  of  the  by-law  has  been  elected.  This 
stirely  is  most  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  nefarious 
effort  made  to  take  the  people  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  holiday  season.  There  is  in  this 
fact  no  small  encouragement  to  those  who 
dare  to  do  right  for  right’s  sake.  Of  the 
twenty-four  aldermen  who  sat  at  the  Council 
board  last  summer,  only  four  of  the  pro-street 
car  service  now  hold  seats  there,  and  the 
question  was  made  an  issue  on  Monday,  not 
by- the  Antis,  but  by  the  prime  movers  for  the 
cars.  The  country  will  rejoice  that  Toronto 
has  thus  given  no  uncertain  proof  of  her  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Sabbath  and  to  that  which  makes 
for  moral  and  religious  advancement. 

The  Christian  Advocate  makes  this  striking 
exhibit  of  our  city’s  “Pauper  Factories”: 

There  are  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  licensed  places  in  this  city  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy  of  these  are  restaurants  with  no 
bar,  where  the  drinks  are  served  with  the  food. 
There  are  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  places  licensed  to  sell  wine,  ale,  beer, 
and  liquors  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
The  rest  may  sell  at  the  bar  These  average 
about  one  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of 
the  population  of  the  city,  but  more  than  one- 
half  the  population  are  women,  and  more  than 
one-half  the  remainder  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  'These  blaces  therefore  are  supported  on 
the  average  by  less  than  seventy  persons.  Al¬ 
lowing  an  average  of  twenty-five  feet  frontage 
to  each  place,  these  trapdoors  over  every  hor¬ 
rible  abyss  in  life  and  the  bottomless  pit  in 
death  would  extend  to  within  five  miles  of 
the  half-way  point  between  this  city  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  'The  unlicensed  places  would  cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  make  up  the  difference,  there 
to  be  met  by  a  similar  line  from  the  latter 
city.  When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  patrons  of  these  places  are  poor, 
the  relation  of  this  business  to  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  now  prevailing  can  easily  be 
traced. 


Outlook  (doubtless  here  by  the  pen  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford)  takes  brief  note  of  what  is 
going  forward  touching  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Church : 

The  “Northwestern  Congregationalist”  of 
January  5th  contains  a  symposium,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  recent  paper  of  President  George 
A.  Gates  of  Iowa  College.  The  title  of  the 
paper  is  “The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  ”  It  had  ‘  been  previously  delivered  in 
many  places  in  the  West  as  an  address.  At 
the  request  of  the  editors.  President  Oates  re¬ 
duced  his  address  to  writing,  and  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  symj^siums  that  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  The  contention  of  President 
Gates  is  that  it  is  the  intention  of  our  Lord  to 
put  emphasis  on  the  Kingdom  rather  than  on 
the  Church ;  that  the  Kingdom  represents  the 
divine  life,  and  the  Church  the  institution  by 
which  that  life  manifests  itself ;  that  men 
have  come  to  think  more  about  the  institution 
than  about  the  life ;  and  that  consequently 
mechanism  has  come  to  binder  that  which  is 
vital  and  fundamental.  The  argument  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  great  perspicuity  and  vigor. 
President  Gates  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  revolution  as  great ^as  the  Reformation; 
that  we  are  not  yet  living  the  Christ-life;  that 
selfishness  is  still  dominant ;  and  that,  in  a 
way  of  which  we  have  as  yet  hardly  dreamed, 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  are  called 
to  be  the  followers  of  Christ.  His  paper  is 
the  strongest  note  we  have  yet  beard  from 
what  may  be  called  the  School  of  Applied 
Christianity.  It  will  elicit  many  criticisms  and 
many  condemnations.  The  symposium  con¬ 
tains  letters,  some  favorable  and  some  unfa¬ 
vorable,  from  Drs.  Abbott,  Gladden,  McKen¬ 
zie,  N.  G.  Clark,  Millard,  Ecob ;  President 
Hyde ;  Professors  Ely,  Herron,  Bascom,  Pat- 
tee  ;  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  and  many  oth¬ 
er  well  known  ministers  and  laymen.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  epitomize  what  ought  to 
be  read  in  full.  The  whole  discussion  is  stim¬ 
ulating  and  uplifting. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  quotes  and  comments 
after  this  rather  spicy  fashion : 

The  following  paragraph  contains  very  sen¬ 
sible,  suggestions,  and  if  the  persons  having 
authority  would  act  on  it,  it  would  be  well : 

Why  don’t  the  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  of  St* 
John  the  Divine  betiin  work  f  They  have  money 
ill  their  treasury  and  could  give  500  men  employ¬ 
ment.  Why  don’t  the  managers  of  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  increase  their  w'orking  force  on  the  hospital 
now  being  built  ?  Why  doesn’t  Columbia  College 
set  about  opening  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
street  and  widening  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
street  and  building  below  One  Hundred  and  Six¬ 
teenth  street  ?  One  thousand  men  could  be  given 
work  on  Morningside  Hill. 

This  is  the  most  sensible  way  of  helping  the 
poor.  Let  work  be  provided  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Even  the  Cathedral  would,  after  all, 
seem  to  be  of  some  use  if  it  could  help  out  in 
this  way. 

What  a  satire  on  charity  balls,  suppers,  en¬ 
tertainments,  etc.,  is  this  letter  received  by 
the  Evening  Post : 

“Str  :  In  publishing  names  of  attendants  at  the 
Charity,  wifi  you  kindly  mention  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

- ?  If  you  mention  costumes,  Mrs. -  in 

pink  and  Nile  novelty  satin,  ‘d6collet4,’ old  lace, 
diamond  ornaments.  We  were  late  and  missed  the 
newspaper  man.  If  there  is  any  charge,  kindly  let 
me  know  by  bearer,  and  greatly  oblige. 

“  Signed  by  Mr. - .” 

If  the  names  of  those  who  attend  prayer- 
meetings  should  be  given  and  the  dresses  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  newspapers,  prayer-meetings 
would  be  better  attended  than  they  are  by 
certain  classes.  Oh.  the  humbug!  There  are 
many  persons  who  will  not  give  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  the  hungry  unless  it  is  reported,  and  others 
who  will  not  go  to  church  unless  their  vanity 
is  to  be  gratified  by  it. 


Small  solicitudes,  and  demonstrations  of  af¬ 
fection  scarcely  perceptible  to  any  eye  but  Hia 
for  whom  they  are  made,  bear  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  love  to  God,  as  they  are  the  infallible 
marks  of  affection  to  our  fellow- creatures. 

The  correct  and  elegant-minded  religious 
man  bears  with  what  he  disapproves  (in  the 
vulgar  Christian)  for  the  sake  of  the  zeal,  the 
sincerity,  the  general  usefulness  of  these  de¬ 
fective  characters  .  .  .  from  the  belief  that 
impropriety  is  less  mischievous  than  careless¬ 
ness,  a  bad  judgment  than  a  bad  heart,  and 
some  little  excesses  of  zeal  than  gross  immor¬ 
ality  or  total  indifference. 
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rsona]  characteristic,  however  lofty,  man  was  given  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  again  they 
helped  to  a  higher  conception  of  God,  and  chose  wickedness.  And  now  a  new  chapter 
lahled,  in  some  degree,  to  free  himself  from  was  opened  in  the  history  of  God’s  method 
conception  of  Him  as  being  just  like  man,  and  with  men.  Not  by  the  destruction  of  evil 
gain  some  slight  apprehension  of  the  abso-  doers  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
te  nature  of  God  And  though  the  image  goodness  to  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  but  by 
God  is  not  lost  in  man,  though  there  is  one  the  election  of  one  family  who  were  to  be  the 
;hteous  man  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  medium  of  blessing,  the  conservators  of  the 
e  earth,  the  free  will  of  mankind  had  been  knowledge  of  God  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful 
lused  until  the  whole  world  was  so  sunk  in  world.  With  the  calling  of  Abram  begins  the 
1  that  the  only  hope  of  the  redemption  of  history  of  a  new  epoch,  an  epoch  which  in 
e  race  lay  in  the  destruction  of  the  sinners  its  largest  sense  includes  all  subsequent  time 
■  a  flood,  and  the  salvation  of  the  one  man  down  to  our  own  day.  A  new  revelation  of 
bo  had  preserved  something  of  the  image  of  God  begins  here,  and  also,  what  we  have  not 
)d,  who  had  even  so  risen  in  the  moral  scale  as  always  perceived,  a  new  revelation  of  man. 
resemble  Him  not  only  in  being  good,  but  in  The  beginning  of  Church  history,  the  begin- 
ing  righteous.  By  the  flood,  that  event  ning  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
bich  has  been  rightly  called  the  most  tre-  dates  from  the  calling  of  Abram. 

?ndous  catastrophe  of  all  history  next  to  the 

ucifixion  of  the  Redeemer,  man  was  given  a  ' 

^  Genesis  ii  1-9 

w  opportunity,  in  a  new  world,  to  exercise 

s  free  will  in  the  choice,  not  of  evil,  but  of  ^Jolden  Text. -I  will  bless  thee  and  make 

thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing 

Following  the  history  down  from  our  last  correctly,  therefore  be  thou  a  bless- 

ison,  we  find  that  sin  was  not  slow  to  enter  Genesis  ii.  2. 

ain  this  newly  cleansed  world,  and  with  the  Among  all  heroes  of  ancient  times  Abraham 
st  sin  of  the  new  order  comes  a  new  curse  stands  alone.  He  is  the  sole  instance  in  his- 
d  a  new  promise  of  blessing.  Labor,  (which  I'Ory  or  legend  of  a  name  being  preserved 
ber  the  expulsion  from  paradise  was  ordained  through  sheer  force  of  character,  and  not  be- 
a  blessing,  painful,  indeed,  but  salutary,)  cause  of  any  noteworthy  achievement  He 
comes,  in  the  case  of  Canaan,  a  veritable  ®  great  military  leader,  he  was  not  a 

rse,  a  slavery.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not  ^reat  law  giver.  He  was  not.  even,  like  Ezra  or 
Brely  because  Canaan’s  sin  followed  after  the  sonic  of  the  prophets,  a  great  writer.  But  he 
i'ful  warning  of  the  flood,  but  because  of  the  n  man  of  mighty  arid  unparalleled  faith, 
aracter  of  bis  sin.  The  sanctity  of  human  -And  for  that  one  quality  his  name  has  gone 
e,  based  on  the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  cn  sounding  down  the  ages,  and  the  echo  of 
e  divine  image,  had  been  impressively  f’hct  sound  will  never  die  away 
ught  in  the  story  of  Cain ;  in  the  story  of  This  is  the  more  impressive  because  the 
inaan  is  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  human  fhioK  that  Abram  did  was  not  at  the  time 
rson.  In  this  wonderfully  reserved  story  unique.  He  left  his  country  end  his  kindred 
e  debasing  nature  of  a  coarse  sensuality  is  ^nd  went  into  an  unknown  land,  but  so  did 
rikingly  shown.  As  Cain  became  a  fugitive  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  men  of  his 
id  vagabond  by  the  working  of  an  imperative  tiure.  That  was  the  great  age  of  migrations, 
w,  that  of  the  isolating  character  of  selfish-  The  dispersion  which  began  at  Babel  was 
!88,  so  did  Canaan  sink  into  servitude,  by  still  going  on,  and  men  were  literally  scattered 
e  working  of  a  law  no  less  imperative — for  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
nsuality  is  in  its  nature  slavery.  On  the  Abram  had  not  been  moved  by  that  migratory 
intrary,  the  revererice  shown  by  Shem  and  instinct  which  at  times  sweeps  over  commu- 
ipbet  brought  upon  them  blessings ;  and  uities,  impelling  the  men  of  \  irginia  and  the 
!re  again,  by  the  side  of  the  curse,  we  find,  Carolinas  to  go  West  in  the  footsteps  of 
.  in  the  loss  of  paradise,  the  Messianic  bless-  Daniel  Boone,  the  men  of  New  England  to  seek 
g.  The  translation  even  of  the  Revised  Ver-  a  home  in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  which 
on  obscures  this  prophecy  (Gen.  i.  27)  :  was,  providentially,  more  pronounced  in  the 

sy  God  enUrze  Japheth  Abram  than  at  any  other  period.  It 

id  may  He  [not  Japheth]  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  was  at  the  command  of  God  that  be  went  into 
id  let  Canaan  be  his  servant.  ^  new  country. 

he  promise  of  the  peculiar  presence  of  God  The  last  verses  of  chapter  xi.  and  verses  4,  5 
itb  Shem  has  been,  in  a  very  true  sense,  of  our  lesson  seem  to  imply  that  the  first 
ilfilled  in  all  history.  Not  only  the  people  migration  was  undertaken  by  Terah,  and  that 
rael  have,  as  Matthew  Arnold  with  so  much  Abram’s  calbcame  later.  But  verse? and  Ste- 
)wer  showed,  a  genius  for  religion;  it  is  phen’s  speech  in  Acts  vii.  2  explicitly  state 
laracteristic  of  all  the  Semites.  The  Arabs,  that  he  first  heard  the  call  in  Chaldsea.  How 
>r  example,  have  a  c-apacity  of  meditation,  a  the  word  of  ihe  Lord  came  to  Abram  we 
slight  in  prayer,  formal  and  apparently  mean-  are  not  told  here,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
igless  as  it  may  be,  which  travellers  in  the  supposing  that  it  was  by  such  a  manifestation 
ast  have  not  failed  to  notice.  It  was  not  ar-  as  is  called  a  theopfutny,  a  visible  appearance, 
itrarily  that  God  chose  His  “peculiar  people”  This  is,  however,  not  the  great  question  for  us ; 
om  among  the  sons  of  Shem,  but  because  that  is  rather  that  all  the  movements  of  men  are 
)e  capacity  for  apprehending  religious  truth  under  the  guidance  of  one  God. 
as  theirs  to  a  degree  not  attained  by  other  The  important  lesson  of  our  passage  is  in 
jces.  the  Golden  Text.  In  it  we  find  the  funda- 

Tbe  genealogical  tables  which  follow  the  mental  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  the 
;ory  of  Noah  have  also  their  teachings.  They  significance  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  Not 
re  quite  other  than  ethnographical  as  we  now  for  bis  own  blessedness  only  was  Abram 
nderstand  ethnography,  and  to  the  people  of  called.  He  was  indeed  to  be  blessed,  to  be- 
irael  they  were  lessons  of  the  utmost  import-  come  a  great  nation  and  have  a  great  name, 

Dce.  In  their  proud  exclusiveness  as  the  but  not  for  his  own  sake:  therefore  he  thou  a 
fiosen  people  they  needed  to  be  kept  continu-  blessing.  For  the  sake  of  a  sinful  world,  bent 
lly  reminded  that  they  were  brethren  of  all  upon  iniquity,  wandering  far  from  God,  was 
tber  races  of  men,  that  their  high  privilege  Abram  called  and  the  Patriarchal  Church 
j  the  chosen  of  God  was  not  due  to  their  be-  founded.  In  thee  (that  is,  with  thee,  as  shar- 
ig  men  of  a  higher  order  than  others.  The  ers  in  thy  blessing)  shall  all  families  of  .the 
rotherhood  of  all  men  is  the  first  lesson  taught  earth  be  blessed.  This  is  the  glorious  doctrine  ^ 
i  the  new  order  after  the  fiood.  of  election  the  all-merciful  plan  and  pur- 

Again  the  opportunity  to  choose  goodness  pose  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  HEBREW  NATION. 

How  God  Revealed  Himself  to  Man. 

At  this  epoch  in  the  world’s  history  let  us 
look  back  and  review  briefly  the  method  of 
God’s  revelation  of  Himself  and  of  fundamen¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  religious  ideas  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  calling  of  Abraham.  It  is  with 
no  surprise  that  we  find  a  very  marked  and 
orderly  progress  in  revelation.  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  God  would  teach  the  world,  as  judi¬ 
cious  parents  teach  their  children,  a  little  at 
a  time,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  first  lesson,  we  have  already  seen,  was 
that  the  visible  world  was  not  a  mere  hap¬ 
pening,  not  the  product  of  chaos  or  of  self-de 
termining  matter,  but  the  work  of  God.  And 
with  this  first  lesson  comes  the  first  idea  of 
goodness.  Everything  that  God  made  was 
very  good,  God  himself  being  good.  Brought 
up,  as  we  have  been,  to  bold  it  as  almost  an 
axiom  that  “God  is  go>d,”  we  need  to  look 
back  to  ancient  mythologies,  or  abroad  to 
heathen  lands,  and  learn  how  very  far  from 
“good”  are  the  deities  men  have  devised  or 
dreamed  of,  before  we  can  appreciate  the  deep 
moaning  of  the  fact  that  from  the  first  word 
of  our  Bible  God  is  good. 

Then  comes  the  teaching  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  other  words, 
that  be,  too,  was  good.  But  with  that  teach¬ 
ing  must  come  of  necessity  the  teaching  that 
man  was  a  creature  of  free  will,  for  otherwise 
his  goodness  would  have  no  moral  value  at 
all,  any  more  than  the  beauty  of  a  fiower  or 
the  fruit  bearing  of  a  tree  has  moral  value. 
The  moral  character  of  man  was  tested  in  the 
story  of  the  fall. 

With  the  knowledge  that  man,  in  his  free¬ 
dom,  had  fallen  into  sin,  would  have  come 
despair,  but  for  the  new  revelation  of  God  as  a 
God  of  mercy,  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
triumph  over  evil.  Not  without  labor  and 
oonfiict  will  this  victory  be  won,  not  without 
self-giving  and  subjection.  But  this  very 
self-giving  and  subjection  make  human  his¬ 
tory  itself  in  a  sense  a  type  of  the  Redeemer. 
Wherever  men  and  women  toil  and  suffer  for 
others,  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  character  of 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  God,  a  type  more 
or  less  true  (according  to  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  act)  of  Him  who  through  suffer 
ing  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  and 
to  com9  off  conqueror  in  the  contest  with  evil. 

In  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  we  learned 
the  value  of  motive  as  a  test  of  the  value  of 
conduct ;  we  were  taught  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  and  its  basis  in  the  vital  connection 
between  mankind  and  God ;  we  were  taught 
the  value  of  faith  as  the  channel  of  commu¬ 
nion  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  the 
fatal  nature  of  selfishness,  isolating  the  soul 
from  God  and  from  one’s  fellow-men. 

Then  God  is  revealed  as  a  God  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  By  this  view  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  right,  as  something  far  transcending  any 
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founding  and  training  an  elect  race,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  to  be  the  depositories  of  that  tfuth 
which  the  world  could  not  receive,  and  so 
through  them  to  bring  all  men  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  How  little  we  of  the 
Church  of  to-day  realize  and  live  up  to  this 
high  calling. 

The  simplicity  of  this  story  is  very  im¬ 
pressive.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  Abram 
other  than  he  was,  the  single-hearted  man 
who  hears  and  obeys  the  command  of  God, 
acting  up  to  his  light  and  thus  gaining  new 
light.  He  had  been  brought  up  an  idolater 
(Joshua  xxiv.  14),  though  an  idolater  of  the 
purer  Chaldman  type,  not  of  the  grossly  sensual 
order  of  Canaan.  But  after  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  he  was  an  idolater  no 
longer,  but  the  one  living  witness  to  the 
existence  of  one  God.  Yet  he  had  not  the 
clear  views  of  the  monotheists  of  a  later  age ; 
the  soothmyer’sfiak  of  Moreli  (verse  6)  was  in 
his  mind  a  peculiarly  appropriate  place  for  the 
altar  which  he  built  in  that  afterward  his¬ 
toric  place  o/  Sichem  (Shechem),  in  testimony 
that  he  claimed  that  land  for  Jehovah.  Yet 
this  act  was  an  evidence  of  a  very  lively  faith, 
and  was  not  perhaps  without  peril  to  himself. 
The  Canaanite  teas  then  in  the  land,  and  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  (xxix.  22)  it  seems  likely 
that  Abram  encountered  some  danger  and 
difficulty  here.  It  did  not  daunt  nor  deter 
him,  however;  he  still  journeyed,  going  on 
toward  Negeb  (the  south  country  of  Judea, 
always  used  for  South),  and  wherever  he  went 
he  builded  an  altar  nnto  the  Lord  and  took 
possession  of  the  land  in  His  name. 

The  promises  of  this  lesson  are  further  ex¬ 
pounded  in  later  periods  of  Abram’s  life,  but 
we  perhaps  do  n6t  sufficiently  realize  how 
strong  must  needs  have  been  the  faith  which 
enabled  Abram  to  “believe  God”  (Gen.  xv.  6). 
With  no  written  record  or  revelation ;  with 
periods  of  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
between  the  communications  from  Jehovah ; 
with  twenty-five  years  between  the  promise  of 
seed  and  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  the  faith  of  this 
man  of  God  was  marvellously  great.  No  won¬ 
der  he  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

Let  us  remember  that  he  has  another  name, 
more  worthy  still  than  that.  Even  Asiatic 
pagan  tradition  knows  him  as  “The  Friend,” 
or  the  Friend  of  God.  And  yet  how  striking  a 
fact  it  is,  and  how  strong  a  witness  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  book,  that  Abram,  of  all 
heroes  of  early  legend,  all  the  heads  of  races 
and  nations,  is  not  a  demi  god,  but  a  very 
real,  very  human  man. 


Christian  Cnbconor. 


By  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Blkssinos.  , 

Jan.  29  They  spring  from  obedience.  Deuteronomy 
28:  l-li. 

30  Blessings  In  disguise.  Hebrews  12:  5-11. 

81  Blessings  of  God  s  House.  Ksalm  84:  1-12. 

Feb.  I  A  due  return.  Micab  6:  1-8. 

2  Using  blessings.  Matthew  26:  14  30. 

a  I  wl  I  bless  tbe  Lord.  Psalm  84:  1  7. 

4  Toptc— Blest  and  to  bless.  Matthew  10:  7,  8, 
38  42;  Genrsis  12;  2.  (Christian  Endeavor 
Day). 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  Revised  Translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  the  help  it  affords  in  these  studies.  Not 
that  we  would  have  it  supersede  the  old  King 
James’s  Version,  but  that  it  supplements  it  in 
the  variations  of  words  and  sentences,  which 
serve  as  so  many  Marginal  Notes,  that  throw 
side  lights  on  the  meaning  of  th?  Word  of 
God.  Thus  the  verse  which  furnishes  our 
topic  is  made  still  more  emphatic  by  the 
changed  reading.  God  said  to  Abraham,  “Get 
thee  out  from  thy  kindred  and  thy  father’s 
house  unto  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee ; 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and 


be  thou  a  blessing  I  ”  In  the  old  version  this 
last  clause  is  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy : 
“Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.”  Here  it  is  a  com¬ 
mand  ;  “Be  thou  a  blessing  1”  Only  as  he  obeys 
shall  he  become  a  blessing.  Tbe  obligation 
was  upon  him  to  bless,  because  God  bad 
blessed  him,  and  this  was  tbe  ground  of  the 
command. 

While  other  periods  of  history,  which  are 
much  longer,  are  passed  over  with  a  mere 
mention,  in  a  verse,'  or  a  paragraph,  fourteen 
chapters  are  given  to  Abraham  and  his  times, 
which  shows  their  importance,  and  that  they 
should  receive  special  study.  He  was  a  chosen 
man  for  a  chosen  work,  and  was  worthy  of 
the  choice.  There  are  traditions  of  his  youth 
which  show  that  be  was  a  man  who  thought 
and  reasoned  for  himself,  and  had  bis  own 
ideas  of  religious  worship.  His  father,  Terah, 
was  a  maker  of  idols,  and  when  he  left  Abra¬ 
ham  to  sell  idols  in  his  stead,  the  son  was 
wiser  than  bis  father,  and  ridiculed  the  man 
of  sixty  who  worshipped  the  work  of  a  day. 
Being  brought  before  Nimrod,  who  said,  “Set 
up  worship  of  fire!”  “No,”  replied  ^braham, 
“rather  worship  water  that  quenches  fire!” 
“Then  worship  water.”  “Rather  the  cloud 
that  carries  tbe  water.”  “Then  the  cloud.” 
“Rather  the  wind  that  scatters  tbe  cloud.” 
“Then  the  wind.”  “Rather  the  Man  who  en¬ 
dures  the  wind.  ” 

The  king  called  him  a  babbler  and  cast  him 
into  the  fire,  but  God  delivered  him.  He 
would  not  admit  that  Nimrod  was  God,  but 
asked  who  was  Nimrod’s  God.  He  would 
worship  only  the  living  and  true  God. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  re¬ 
markable  about  tbe  man  who  was  God’s 
“  friend  forever.  ”  This  distinguished  him  from 
those  around  him  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  he  once 
departed  from  the  Lord.  And  not  only  did 
he  worship  God  himself,  but  he  brought  up 
his  household  to  tbe  same,  and  trained  his 
children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  was  a 
man  of  prayer,  and  lived  in  communion  with 
God.  Faith  in  God  was  the  secret  of  his 
greatness  and  goodness.  Towards  others  he 
was  chivalrous  and  unselfish  as  in  the  case  of 
Lot.  Yet  he  was  a  man,  and  with  other  Bible 
saints,  was  of  like  passions  as  other  men. 

Some  one  when  asked  for  one  of  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  truth  of  tbe  Bible,  replied,  “Tbe 
Jews!”  In  every  nation  to  day  the  Jews  are 
found  fulfilling  prophecy. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  noticed,  not  only 
in  connection  with  our  topic,  but  in  all  our 
own  Bible  study,  that  God  called  Abraham 
into  a  country  fitted,  by  its  geographical  posi 
tion,  for  the  great  plan  begun  in  calling  him 
to  a  special  work.  Look  at  the  map  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  that  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  you  will 
see  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  once  near  to 
other  nations :  and  yet  separated  from  them 
by  the  deserts  on  the  south  and  east.  But 
the  world’s  highway  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  was  on  their  borders,  so  that  they 
were  in  a  midway  position,  where  they  might 
scatter  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  on 
either  side.  It  was  here  that  all  nations  were 
to  be  blessed,  and  from  this  land  was  Christ 
to  be  preached  to  all  the  world.  When  Paul 
asked,  “What  advantage,  then,  hath  the 
Jew?”  well  did  he  reply,  “Much  every  way.” 
Theirs  was  the  blessing  of  Abrabam  as  a 
father,  and  the  divine,  paternal  training  of 
two  thousand  years.  Tbe  little  boy  who 
struck  a  Jewish  boy  “because  the  Jews  cruci? 
fied  Christ,”  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  all  nations  towards  the  Jews.  We 
owe  more  than  we  can  tell  to  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  Paul,  and  should  not  forget  that 
Christ  was  a  Jew,  and  a  Jew  that  he  might 
bless  the  Gentiles. 

That  which  was  tiue  of  Abraham  has  been 


true  of  all  who  have  blest  mankind.  Christ 
himself  taught  the  lesson  of  service  to  the 
world/  and  gave  His  disciples  a  special  “ob¬ 
ject  lesson”  when  they  contended  about  great¬ 
ness.  He  would  be  greatest  who  should  serve 
most  and  best.  Tbe  test  of  a  disciple  was  to 
become  like  a  little  child— helpless,  but  teach¬ 
able  and  trustful.  In  Christ’s  own  life  we 
cannot  find  one  single  selfish  act.  The  prophet 
foretold  that  His  mission  should  be  to  heal 
and  to  help  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor.  His  life  is  summed  up  in  this,  “He 
went  about  doing  good,”  good  to  tbe  bod¬ 
ies  and  the  souls  of  men.  In  all  this  He 
commanded  His  disciples  to  follow  Him.  They 
were  to  be  His  witnesses  and  to  proclaim  His 
kingdom.  He  did  not  offer  them  selfish  re¬ 
wards,  but  a  service  of  suffering  and  self- 
denial.  He  sent  them  out  to  heal  the  sick,  to 
cleanse  tbe  leper,  and  to  raise  tbe  dead.  As 
they  had  freely  received,  they  were  freely  to 
give.  Their  thought  was  to  be  of  the  good 
they  could  bestow,  and  not  of  what  they 
should  receive.  They  were  to  follow  Him, 
taking  up  whatever  cross  came  in  the  way. 
In  so  doing  they  might  have  to  suffer,  and 
even  to  lose  life,  but  finally  in  blessing  they 
should  be  blessed,  for  they  would  receive  an 
eternal  reward. 

The  condition  of  disciplesbip  has  not  changed 
since  Abraham’s  day.  He  lives,  and  his  works 
follow  him,  because  he  lived  to  bless  others, 
and  not  merely  to  receive  what  God  should 
send  and  to  appropriate  and  enjoy  it.  There  is 
no  better  example  of  the  true  disciple  than 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  because  he  had  been 
saved  by  Christ,*  considered  himself  debtor  to 
the  Romans  and  to  all  men  to  give  them  the 
same  salvation.  So  is  every  one  whom  God 
has  blest,  to  make  himself  a  blessing  to  oth¬ 
ers.  He  who  is  strong  is  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  weak :  he  who  has  knowledge  is  to 
teach  those  who  are  ignorant ;  he  who  is  rich 
is  to  help  those  who  are  poor.  Wealth  is  not 
to  be  spent  in  luxury,  nor  to  be  hoarded  by  a 
miser ;  but  to  be  used  to  relieve  those  who 
have  less  of  tbe  good  things  of  this  life.  He 
who  so  spends  the  treasures  of  this  world, 
will  thereby  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

And  God  makes  the  blessing  of  any  one  who 
belongs  to  Him  a  deed  done  to  Him  person¬ 
ally.  That  which  is  done  unconsciously  and 
spontaneously  is  all  the  more  done  unto  God, 
and  its  unexpected  reward  will  be  all  the  more 
precious. 

This  topic  is  specially  fitted  for  our  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  day.  The  very  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  is  not  to  please  one’s  self,  but 
to  please  Christ.  Its  plan  is  to  make  us  like 
Him,  to  give  every  one,  even  the  youngest 
and  the  weakest,  something  to  do  for  our 
blessed  Master,  and  to  train  him  or  her  to  do 
it  faithfully  and  well.  The  Endea^•orer  should 
always  be  in  the  way  of  duty,  not  waiting  for 
it  to  be  thrust  upon  him,  but  looking  out  for 
opportunities  to  do  good  and  to  bless  these 
around  him.  In  that  way  he  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  receiving  good,  atid  passing  it  on  to 
others.  Let  this  spirit  be  carried  by  every 
one  of  us  into  our  daily  intercourse,  and  the 
Church  will  grow  purer  and  stronger,  and  our 
own  spiritual  life  will  be  sweeter  and  richer. 
True  blessedness  springs  from  holy  living,  and 
we  have  only  to  abide  in  Christ,  and  try  to  do 
some  little  good  every  day  of  our  lives,  and 
we  shall  be  all  tbe  while  growing  into  likenesa 
to  our  divine  Master,  and  so  ripening  for  the 
perfect  holiness  and  happiness  of  heaven. 


We  should  search  out  and  commend  tbe 
qualities  of  those  who  do  not  like  us> 

There  is  much  less  injury  incurred  by  others 
thinking  too  ill  of  us  than  in  our  thinking  too 
well  of  ourselves 
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THE  CAMP  ON  THE  MUSKOSH. 
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A  VOYAGE  ON  LAND. 

I  am  a  little  country  boy 
That  never  saw  the  sea. 

But  grandpa  was  a  sailor  once 
And  he  brought  home  to  me 

A  little  shell,  a  pretty  shell 
He  found  upon  the  shore. 

And  when  I  put  It  to  my  ear 
I  hear  the  breakers  roar. 

O,  then  I  think  I'm  sailing 
Away,  in  grandpa's  ship. 

And  if  I've  grandma's  rocking-chair 
I  feel  the  vest  el  tip. 

But  if  the  storm  be  raging 
More  fierce  than  I  can  stand, 

I've  only  got  to  ope  mv  eyes. 

And  then  I'm  safe  on  land. 

— Jessie  B.  Sherman  in  The  Churchman. 

AN  ALL  AROUND  BOY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler.  in  “Under  The  Catal- 
pa  ”  January  11.  ly94,  speaks  of  a  book  which 
he  had  just  finished  reading,  entitled,  “An  All 
Around  Boy.”  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  that  record  of  a  brave  young  life. 
The  “All  Around  Boy”  was  Ralph  Robinson 
Green,  and  the  record  of  his  life  was  written 
by  bis  father.  The  book  was  published  by 
Randolph,  New  York.  Every  boy  ought  to 
read  this  book,  and  once  taken  up,  every  page 
is  so  interesting  that  we  are  sure  it  will  not  be 
put  down,  except  with  regret,  until  the 
“Conclusion”  has  been  finished.  Ralph  was 
one  of  our  Evangelist  boys.  His  father  is 
President  of  Elmira  College. 

His  father  says,  in  the  preface:  “This  book 
is  the  story  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  happiest 
boys  we  ever  knew.  He  fairly  bubbled  over 
with  fun,  but  it  was  joined  with  purity  of 
heart,  earnestness  of  purpose,  willingness  to 
do  hard  work,  and  Christian  faith.”  What 
“good  times”  he  had  the  following  pages  will 
show.  May  they  also  show  their  young  read¬ 
ers  that  nobility  of  character  and  faithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  happy  life.  And  his  teacher  said 
of  him:  “I  have  never  known  another  who 
united  such  lovely  and  winning  traits  with  so 
much  manly  strength  and  ability.  ” 

His  letters  to  his  young  friends  and  father 
and  mother  are  full  of  humor  and  brighi 


thought.  His  trip  to  Europe  when  he  was  | 
fourteen  years  old,  his  vacations  in  Canadian  I 
camps,  are  as  interesting  as  any  story  a  boy 
would  wish  to  reaa.  Ralph  was  drowned  in  ! 
the  Muskosh  River,  August  12,  1892,  when  he 
was  camping  out  in  Canada.  He  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  was  about  to  enter  Prince¬ 
ton  College. 

Every  father  and  mother  who  has  lost  a 
loved  child  will  be  comforted  to  read  what 
Ralph’s  father  has  written  about  “the  crushing 
grief  that  had  fallen”  when  that  dreadful  tele¬ 
gram  came,  and  how  “  the  God  of  all  comfort” 
sustained  them  through  the  dark,  shadowy 
days,  and  enabled  them  to  take  up  their  life 
work  again  with  brave  hearts.  S.  T.  P. 

MISS  JEWETT’S  SHOP. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

When  I  was  a  child  and  lived  in  Albany, 
there  was  a  small  shop  on  North  Pearl  Street, 
which  was  a  veritable  wonderland  to  all  the 
children.  It  had  but  one  window,  and  that 
was  only  aa  large  as  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house  window,  but  it  was  filled  with  things 
that  were  arranged  in  such  an  attractive  way 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  time  in  the  day 
that  some  child’s  face  was  not  pressed  against 
the  pane.  After  schpol  hours  there  was  such 
a  crowd  of  children  in  front  of  it  that  it  was 
hard  work  to  elbow  one’s  way  through  it. 

Girls  and  boys  of  those  days  were  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  these 
days.  They  played  the  same  games  and  liked 
the  same  things,  only  some  of  the  toys  were 
different  in  some  respect  from  what  they  are 
now.  Take,  for  instance,  the  “jointed  dolls” 
which  Miss  Jewett  used  to  string  on  a  cord 
and  hang  across  the  window.  You  girls  would 
call  them  very  old  fashioned  looking,  and  they 
would  be.  You  girls  would  not  care  for  them 
now  that  there  are  so  many  more  attractive 
dolls  offered  for  sale,  but  I  would  really  like  to 
see  one  of  those  jointed  dolls  again ;  it  would 
be  like  meeting  with  a  dear  old  friend  I  had 
lost  sight  of  for  years.  These  little  dolls  were 
made  of  wood,  and  had  high  combs,  painted 
yellow,  on  top  of  their  heads,  and  all  of  them 
had  long  earrings  in  their  ears  Miss  Jewett 
used  to  dress  them  in  clothes  that  wou^ 
“take  off  and  put  on,”  because  she  knew  little 


girls'didnot  care  half  as  much  for  dolls  whose 
dothes  are  sewed  on. 

On  another  cord  were  hung  a  line  of  picture 
looks — “ Cock  Robin  and  His  Tragical  Death,” 
>ver  which  many  a  childish  tear  has  fallen ; 
“Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,”  “The  House  that 
Jack  Built,”  and  “Little  Dame  Cromp.”  Then 
here  were  tops  and  whips  and  marbles,  besides 
funny  little  wooden  women  standing  by  high, 
old-fashioned  chums,  and  when  a  crank  was 
turned  they  pulled  the  dasher  up  and  down, 
md  if  cream  was  put  in  the  chum,  and  the 
jrank  was  turned  long  enough,  the  little  wo¬ 
men  whose  hands  were  wired  on  to  the  dasher, 
did  really  bring  the  butter.  Every  little  girl 
was  ambitious  to  own  one  of  those  churns  and 
make  her  own  butter  when  she  had  a  party 
for  her  dolls  and  young  friends. 

But  the  best  thing  Miss  Jewett  had  for  sale 
was  her  taffy  candy.  She  made  it  herself  in 
the  little  room  back  of  the  sliop,  where  she 
lived  all  alone.  There  never  was,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  any  taffy  candy  quite  as  good  as  Miss 
Jewett’s.  When  we  asked  father  or  mother 
for  a  penny  to  buy  taffy  at  Miss  Jewett’s,  we 
did  not  get  a  small-sized  penny  like  those  you 
ihildren  get  now,  but  a  large,  copper  cent. 
A  cent  had  much  more  individuality  and  im¬ 
portance  in  those  years  than  it  has  now.  It 
was  before  the  age  of  “nickels.”  A  copper 
cent  bought  quite  a  large  paper  of  taffy,  more 
I  at  Miss  Jewett’s  shop  than  at  any  other,  so 
j  her  little  customers  said.  Molasses  candy  was 
made  in  braided  sticks,  and  besides  thit  there 
were  sticks  of  clove,  lemon,  sassafras,  pepper¬ 
mint,  and  cream,  with  pink  cinnamon  sticks, 
all  arranged  to  be  very  effective,  with  their 
different  colors,  in  the  glass  jars  that  stood  in 
the  window.  Miss  Jewett  must  have  made 
pans  and  pans  of  taffy  every  day,  for  they 
were  piled  up  on  the  counter  ever  so  high  in 
the  morning,  and  at  night  they  had  nearly 
all  disappeared.  One  never  went  into  the 
shop  without  smellning  fresh  taffy  in  process 
of  making. 

I  can  hear  the  sound  of  that  little  bell  on 
the  door  giving  its  peculiar  ring  even  now, 
when  I  think  how  we  used  to  go  in  to  that 
shop.  Miss  Jewett  had  no  clerk,  so  when  any 
one  came  in,  the  bell  announced  a  customer, 
and  I  well  remember  how  she  looked  when 
she  came  out  of  that  back  room,  so  full  of  the 
niysteries  of  taffy  making,  doll  dressing,  .and 
kite  building  in  kite  time.  “No  kite  ever 
sailed  up  as  high  in  the  sun  as  Miss  Jewett’s,” 
so  the  boys  said.  She  was  a  tall,  angular 
woman,  but  had  the  kindest  sort  of  a  look  on 
her  face,  and  a  smile  that  always  won  the 
children  and  made  them  love  her.  She  had 
such  a  mild,  yet  impressive  way  of  talking  to 
the  boys  if  she  heard  them  quarrelling  or  say¬ 
ing  bad  words.  We  always  felt  that  Miss 
Jewett  was  very,  very  good,  a  person  who 
would  not  do  wrong  for  anything.  Other 
storekeepers  might  cheat  us,  but  Miss  Jewett 
never.  Instead  of  giving  underweight,  she 
always  gave  a  little  over:  our  childish  eyes 
watched  eagerly  the  extra  piece  of  taffy  she 
was  sure  to  throw  into  the  scale  after  the 
weights  were  evenly  balanced. 

Ob  one  corner  of  the  counter  there  was  a 
pile  of  little  books— “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
as  arranged  for  children.  ”  They  were  prettily 
bound  books,  and  Miss  Jewett  sold  them  very 
low,  because  she  wanted  every  child  to  read 
“The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Our  fathers  and 
mothers  used  to  buy  a  copy  for  our  birthday 
or  Christmas  stocking.  We  thought  there  was 
no  book  like  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  I  am 
afraid  the  children  of  this  generation  do  not 
read  that  wonderful  book  as  thoroughly  as  we 
did  My  first  copy  of  “Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  came  from  Miss  Jewett’s  counter, 
j  A  few  days  ago  I  read  a  book  on  “Bunyan’s 
I  Characters,”  by  a  Scotch  minister  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  I>r.  Alexander  White,  in  which  he 
says:  “Every  school-boy  has  Giant  Despair  by 
heart.  The  rough  road  after  the  me^adow  of 
lilies,  the  stile  into  By-Path  Meadow,  the 
night  coming  on,  the  thunder  and  the  light¬ 
ning  and  the  waters  rising  amain.  Giant  De 
spair's  apprehension  of  Christian  and  Hopeful, 
their  dreadful  bed  in  his  dungeon  from  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  how 
they  were  famished  with  hunger,  and  beaten 
with  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel  till  they  were 
not  able  to  turn,  with  many  other  sufferings 
too  many  and  too  terrible  to  be  told,  which 
they  endured,  until  Saturday,  about  midnight, 
when  they  began  to  pray  and  continued  in 
prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.  And  all  that 
time  Christian  forgot  that  he  bad  the  key  in 
his  bosom,  called  Promise.  It  unlocked  every 
door  in  Doubting  Castle,  and  Christian  and 
Hopeful  walked  out.  John  Bunyan  is  surely 
the  beet  story  teller  in  all  the  world.  ” 

Miss  Jewett  did  much  good  among  the 
children  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  and 
many  a  man  and  woman  scattered  over  the 
world  remembers  some  sweet  influence  she 
unconsciously  brought  into  their  lives  in  the 
days  of  childhood 

One  of  Miss  Jewett’s  kind  acts  comes  to 
mind  at  this  moment.  It  was  the  custom,  at 
that  time,  in  some  schools,  for  teachers  to 
punish  boys  who  misbehaved,  by  making  them 
go  and  sit  with  the  girls.  One  afternoon  the 
girl’s  favorite  boy  friend  had  committed  some 
misdemeanor,  and  was  told  to  go  over  and  sit 
on  our  side  of  the  school  room.  We  saw  how 
red  that  boy’s  face  was,  and  bow  ashamed  he 
looked  as  he  walked  slowly  across  the  room 
and  sat  down  right  on  the  edge  of  the  bench 
We  were  very  sorry  for  him,  and  after  school 
we  chanced  to  stop  under  Miss  Jewett’s  win¬ 
dow  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  some  other 
girls  we  met.  Miss  Jewett  heard  what  we 
said,  as  it  was  summer  time  and  her  door 
stood  open.  She  called  us  in,  and  asked  us 
why  we  did  not  make  that  little  boy  happy  by 
giving  him  some  taffy  candy?  But  not  one  of 
those  girls  had  a  cent  in  her  pocket.  We 
looked  at  one  another,  and  our  faces  showed 
that  we  thought  that  would  be  just  the  kind¬ 
est  thing  to  do,  but  we  did  not  say  a  word. 
The  good  woman  evidently  understood  the 
situation,  for  she  broke  up  a  new  pan  of  taffy 
and  tied  up  some  pieces  in  five  little  packages, 
and  gave  one  of  them  to  each  girl,  and  told 
us  to  go  and  stand  on  the  corner  until  our 
friend,  who  had  been  so  far  down  in  the  valley 
of  humiliation,  passed  along,  and  then  stop 
him  and  give  him  our  peace  offering.  I  can 
tell  you  the  expression  of  that  boy’s  face 
changed  when  he  found  that  we  did  not  hold 
him  in  derision.  When  I  met  that  boy  years 
afterward,  grown  into  a  man,  he  referred  to 
this  incident,  and  laughingly  said,  “I  long  ago  I 
got  over  being  ashamed  to  sit  by  the  girls.  I 
think  Miss  Jewett’s  taffy  cured  me.” 

One  morning  Miss  Jewett  did  not  come  out 
as  usual,  at  daylight,  to  take  the  shutter  down 
from  her  window,  and  when  the  children 
passed  by  on  the  way  to  school,  they  saw  crape 
tied  on  to  the  door  handle.  Their  good  friend 
had  shut  up  shop  forever.  She  had  gone  to 
heaven.  Every  child  was  sure  of  her  entrance 
there.  And  now  many  a  man  and  woman 
scattered  over  the  wide  world  has  her  picture 
enshrined  in  memory,  with  a  halo  of  glory 
around  her  head,  as  one  of  the  saints  of  their 
childhood  years.  I 


The  Electrical  World  says  that  “the  patent 
on  the  metallic  diaphragm  telephone  will  ex¬ 
pire  on  January  30,  1804,  after  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  use  the  telephone  for  commercial 
purposes  on  shorter  lines,  and  even  to  operate 
an  exchange  system  in  competition  with  the 
monopoly  which  has  so  long  reaped  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  harvest. 


JUMPING  AT  CONCIiUSlONS. 

■OB  MOTBBB8. 

Reading  “The  Cuckoo  Clock,”  by  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  aloud  to  the  children  not  \ong 
since,  this  wise  bit  of  talk  from  the  cuckoo 
made  quite  an  impression  on  the  older  folks 
who  were  listening:  “Griselda,”  said  the 
Cuckoo,  “why  will  you  jump  at  conclusions? 
It  is  a  very  bad  habit,  for  very  often  you  jump 
over  them,  you  see,  and  go  too  far.  One 
should  always  walk  up  to  a  conclusion  very 
slowly  and  evenly,  right  foot  first,  then  left, 
one  after  another ;  that’s  the  way  to  get  where 
you  want  to  go  and  feel  sure  of  your  ground. 
Do  you  see?" 

Not  one  of  us  in  that  circle  but  felt  that  the 
Cuckoo  was  speaking  directly  to  us.  We  are 
so  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  regarding  our 
friends,  their  motives,  and  actions,  not  con 
elusions  that  enhance,  but  rather  depreciate 
their  value.  We  are  sure  if  Mrs.  B.  has  not 
been  to  see  us  for  some  time  that  she  has  taken 
offence  at  something  we  said  or  did,  or  that 
she  does  not  care  for  us  as  she  used  to.  If 
Mr.  So  and  So  gives  to  some  benevolent  ob¬ 
ject,  and  puts  his  name  in  the  paper,  some¬ 
body  says,  “Oh,  he  only  gave  that  to  make 
himself  popular.”  If  we  only  knew  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  we  would  find  far  better  mo¬ 
tives  govern  people  than  they  are  oftentimes 
given  credit  for.  How  we  do  misjudge  our 
friends,  too,  at  times  1 

And  how  often  we  speak  our  unkind,  unjust 
thoughts  regarding  them  before  our  children, 
who  get  wrong  impressions  of  their  character¬ 
istics  and  form  unjust  prejudices  towards 
them.  We  should  be  so  careful  what  we  say 
in  the  presence  of  little  ones,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  make  allowances  for 
thoughtless  speaking  and  jumping  at  conclu¬ 
sions. 

At  a  dinner  table  one  day  a  guest  was  tell¬ 
ing  some  depreciating  story  regarding  a  mutual 
friend.  The  father  and  mother  made  no  re¬ 
marks,  but  quietly  turned  the  conversation 
into  an  entirely  different  channel.  After  the 
meal  was  over  the  head  of  the  family  said,  in 
an  undertone,  “I  did  not  make  any  remarks 

regarding  M - ,  beause  my  wife  and  I  have 

made  it  a  point  never  to  say  disparaging 
things  of  people  before  our  children.”  A 
good  rule  for  every  father  and  mother  to 
adopt  in  the  home-life. 


A  HORSE  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  horse  in  the 
White  House,  who  eats  and  sleeps  under  the 
same  roof  with  President  Cleveland?  The 
part  of  the  mansion  set  apart  for  this  horse  is 
one  comer  of  the  conservatory,  and  only  a 
thin  partition  separates  his  roomy  stall  from 
the  orchids,  those  wonderful  flowers  that 
seem  to  grow  in  the  air.  This  horse  is  not  a 
thoroughbred.  He  is  just  a  plain,  every-day 
horse,  with  a  w’hite  star  in  his  forehead.  He 
belongs  to  Edgar  R.  Beckley,  the  m'an  who 
has  carried  to  and  from  the  White  House  all  of 
the  valuable  mail  received  and  sent.  For 
twenty  five  yeaars  this  faithful  man,  rain  or 
shine,  in  all  seasons,  has  made  the  hourly 
trips  between  the  White  House  and  the  Wash-  j 
ington  Postoffice.  He  is  the  White  House  mail  I 
carrier,  and  the  horse  that  has  his  home  in  I 


WOMANLY  INDEPENDENCE. 

There  is  to  be  observed  among  the  young 
women  of  the  present  day  (says  a  writer  in 
The  Examiner)  a  growing  determination  to  be 
engaged  in  some  self  -supporting  and  independ¬ 
ent  occupation.  Not  only  amoilg  those  who 
I  are  actually  obliged  to  earn  money,  but  also 
j  in  homes  where  comfort  and  even  luxury 
abound,  the  young  women  are  looking  about 
to  discover  what  particular  field  lies  open  to 
their  talents  and  their  labor,  where  they  may 
w’ork  with  head  or  hand,  and  get  a  reward  for 
their  toil.  For  many  years  there  have  been 
some  strong,  gifted  souls  whose  endeavor  has 
placed  them  in  the  front  rank ;  writers,  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  lawyev,  who  have  shared  the 
honors  of  the  world  with  the  sterner  sex ;  but 
until  lately  this  has  been  done  by  the  few. 
Now,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost 
universal  impulse  to  share  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  an  active  and  remunerative 
life.  The  occupation  of  dressmaking  is  not  a 
new  one  for  women  ;  but  -for  those  who  have  a 
quick  hand  and  an  artistic  eye,  it  is  a  much 
more  profitable  one  than  formerly.  A  young 
woman  we  wot  of  (of  rather  exceptional  abili¬ 
ties  in  this  line,  it  may  be)  has  just  notified 
the  several  families  for  whom  she  sews  here 
in  New  York  that  her  charge  will  be  $8  a  day 
after  March  1st.  Her  board  being  included, 
she  may  be  said  to  receive  84  per  day  I  and 
hitherto  she  has  always  been  engaged  for 
weeks  ahead.  American  young  w'omen  who 
are  obliged  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
ought  to  take  some  share  in  the  lucrative 
1  work  here  at  hand — first  perfecting  themselves 
I  in  whatever  is  to  be  executed.  It  is  suggested 
I  that  this  spirit  of  self- helpfulness  is  due  in 
j  large  measure  to  the  activities  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  from  our  women’s  colleges,  who  have 
I  been  in  their  course  of  study  so  accustomed 
I  to  brain  labor  and  expansion  of  thought  that 
I  they  are  not  content  to  be  idle  thereafter. 

I  _ 


DANIEL  WEBSTER’S  FIRST  LAW  CASE; 

A  little  girl’s  story  of  Daniel  Webster’s  first 
law  case  as  told  in  The  Pansy : 

The  first  law  case  which  Daniel  Webster 
ever  won  was  w’hen  he  was  a  boy  at  home. 
His  brother  Ezekiel  had  caught  a  woodchuck, 
and  wanted  to  keep  it  as  a  pet ;  but  Daniel 
thought  it  ought  to  be  freed.  The  two  boys 
argued  about  it  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
Daniel  proposed  that  they  have  a  law  suit.  He 
would  argue  for  the  prisoner’s  freedom,  and 
his  brother  might  argue  against  it,  and  their 
father  should  be  judge.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  had  a  jury  or  not,  because  my 
sister  has  told  me  the  story,  and  she  can’t  re¬ 
member  about  that,  and  we  cannot  get  a  book 
of  Webster’s  life  to  look  it  up.  Any  way, 
Ezekiel  made  his  speech ;  he  told  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  he  could  think  of  why  the  woodchuck 
ought  to  be  imprisoned — about  his  eating  the 
clover,  and  all  that — and  Sis  father  said : 
“That  is  very  well  done,  Ezekiel;  you  have 
given  some  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  him. 
Now,  Daniel,  it  is  ycur  turn.  ”  At  least  he  said 
something  like  that;  sister  couldn’t  remember 
the  exact  words,  but  she  says  I  have  told  it 
pretty  near  as  she  remembers  it. 

Then  Daniel  began,  and  be  talked  so  splen¬ 
didly  about  how  cruel  it  was  to  make  a  prison¬ 
er  of  an  innocent  little  creature  that  God  has 
made  to  be  free,  that  before  he  got  near 
through  his  father  started  up  from  his  chair 
and  called  out;  “Zeke,  Zeke,  you  let  that 
woodchuck  go  I  ” 

I  think  it  a  real  interesting  story,  and  shows 
what  kind  of  a  man  Daniel  Webster  was  going 
'  to  be.  I  have  written  this  in  my  own  words, 
j  and  sister  says  it  is  fair  to  call  it  mine. — 
Harriet  I.  Donaldson. 


WORKING  MEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Husbandmen,  those  who  tended  flocks,  fed 


the  Presidential  mansion  carries  Buckley. 


Bagpipes  have  lately  been  pronounced  by  the 
aecision  of  a  London  court  of  justice,  to  be 
musical  instruments.  There  has  always  been 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  this,  especially  in  the  ! 
minds  and  ears  of  those  unfortunate  people  | 
who  do  not  possess  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  born  north  of  the  Tweed.  But  hence 
forth  the  Scots  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  de¬ 
cision  just  rendered,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
will  find  its  u-liy -into  the  statute  book  of  Great 
Britain. 


cattle,  tilled  the  ground,  and  sowed  seeds. 
Laborers,  vinedressers,  builders  and  master 
builders,  masons,  carpenters,  hewers  of  wood, 
smiths,  diggers  of  wells,  tent  makers,  burden 
bearers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  copper¬ 
smiths,  engravers,  embroiderers,  potters, 
weavers,  interpreters,  soothsayers,  minstrels, 
musicians,  butlers,  stewards,  cupbearers, 

I  watchmen,  porters,  messengers,  drawers  of 
'  water,  task  masters,  writers,  and  a  town 
I  clerk.  Then  there  were  hunters,  warriors, 

1  soldiers,  trumpeters,  and  “those  who  go  down 
I  to  the  sea  in  ships.  "—The  Quiver. 
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A  MISCELLANY  OF  MISSIONARY  NOTES. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  no  word  for 
liberty. 

In  a  town  in  Japan  this  motto  is  found  over 
each  house:  “Frugal  in  all  things;  liquor  pro¬ 
hibited.  ” 

A  Chinese  convert  who  recently  died  had 
this  said  of  him  :  “There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Book.  ”  This  testimony  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  complaint  made  by 
a  Brahmin  to  a  missionary:  “You  Christians 
are  not  as  good  as  your  Book.  If  you  were 
as  good  as  your  Book  you  would  convert  India 
to  Christ  in  five  years.  ” 

Bishop  Whipple  has  said^  “There  is  no  fail 
ure  in  Christian  work ;  the  only  failure  is  in 
not  doing  it.”  And  General  Armstrong  has 
added:  “What  are  Christians  put  into  the 
worH  for,  except  to  do  the  impossible  in  the 
strength  of  God?” 

In  India  all  burdens  are  carried  on  men’s 
heads  and  backs,  and  resting  places,  called 
rest  stones,  are  provided  at  intervals  along  the 
roads,  where  a  traveller  may  lay  down  his  load 
for  a  while  when  he  is  weary.  A  native 
Christian  once  said  to  a  missionary,  “Christ 
is  all  my  hope ;  Christ  is  my  ‘rest  stone.  ’  ” 

Not  long  ago  a  man  came  to  Bombay  loaded 
with  600  pounds  of  chains.  He  said  that  as 
a  young  man  he  had  been  very  wicked,  and 
now  he  wished  to  give  up  his  evil  ways,  and 
he  bad  chained  himself  from  sin.  But  as  his 
plan  did  not  work  as  well  as  he  expected,  he 
was  always  adding  to  his  chains,  hoping  in 
time  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  When  he  trav 
elled  by  train  he  was  charged  partly  as  a 
passenger  and  partly  as  freight. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  said  before  the  Students  Volunteer 
Missionary  Conference  at  Keswick,  England  : 
“  r  am  a  convert  to  missions  through  seeing 
missions  and  the  need  of  them.  Some  years 
ago  I  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen.  I  had  heard  much  ridi¬ 
cule  cast  upon  Christian  missions,  and  perhaps 
had  imbibed  some  of  the  unhallowed  spirit. 
But  the  missionaries,  by  their  lives  and  char 
acter  and  by  the  work  they  are  doing  where 
ever  I  have  seen  them,  have  produced  on  my 
mind  such  a  change  and  such  an  enthusiasm, 
as  I  might  express  it,  in  favor  of  Christian 
missions,  that  I  cannot  go  anywhere  without 
speaking  about  them  and  trying  to  influence 
others  in  their  favor  who  may  be  as  indifferent 
as  I  was  before  I  went  among  heathen  coun¬ 
tries  ” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  well  known 
writer  gives  much  the  same  witness:  “I  had 
conceived  a  great  prejudice  against  missions 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  I  bad  no  sooner  come 
there  than  that  prejudice  was  at  first  reduced 
and  at  last  annihilated.  Those  who  deblatter- 
ate  against  missions  have  only  one  thing  to 
do,  to  come  and  see  them  on  the  spot.  ” 

Somebody  says  that  personal  consecration 
should  be  “purse  and  all”  consecration. 

A  man  who  said  that  be  felt  sorry  for  the 
heathen,  was  asked  by  an  old  Quaker :  “Friend, 
didst  thou  feel  in  the  right  place?  Didst  thou 
feel  in  thy  pockets?” 

Charles  Darwin,  the  scientist,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  this  is  what 
he  said  when  he  went  away :  “  The  lesson  of 
the  missionary  is  an  enchanter’s  wand.  I 
took  leave  of  the  missionaries  with  thankful¬ 
ness  for  their  welcome,  and  high  respect  for 
their  useful  and  upright  character.  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  the  Christian 

deas  are  taken  by  those  to  whom  they  are  new 
and  to  whom  they  come,  therefore,  in  all  their 
freshness. 

The  converts  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  were 


always  anxious  to  pass  on  to  others  what  they 
learned  themselves,  and  to  “cause  the  Word 
of  God  to  grow,”  as  they  expressed  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ignorant  on  the  Island 
of  Paiatea,  where  John  Williams  started  a 
society.  The  king  and  queen  prepared  arrow 
root  with  their  own  hands  as  a  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  “For,”  said  the  king, 
“we  would  not  give  that  to  God  which  we 
have  bestowed  no  labor  upon.”  A  little  prop¬ 
erty  given  with  the  heart  becomes  big  property 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  king  of  Paiatea  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  So 
ciety,  thanking  them  for  sending  them  a 
mission  ship  to  cruise  among  the  islands.  “A 
ship  is  good,”  he  said,  “for  by  its  means  use 
ful  property  will  come  to  our  lands  and  our 
bodies  will  be  covered  with  decent  cloth.  But 
there  is  another  use  of  the  ship  when  we  com¬ 
passionate  the  little  lands  near  to  us  and  de¬ 
sire  to  send  two  among  us  to  those  lands  to 
teach  them  the  good  Word  of  the  Kingdom.” 
How  many  of  us  in  lands  who  have  long  bad 
the  Gospel  remember  the  first  use  of  the  ship 
and  forget  all  about  the  second  ! 

The  converts  in  the  Samoan  Islands  have 
given  ^as  much  as  89,000  in  one  year  to  the 
work  of  missions.  The  Tijian  Christians  con¬ 
tributed  $5,000  a  year  to  the  same  cause,  and 
the  church  in  the  Friendly  Islands  numbers 
30,000,  and  gives  $415,000  a  year.  80  per  cent, 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
missionaries,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  donations 
of  the  church  members  to  missions  goes  to 
foreign  lands.  In  1890  the  giving  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians  in  mission  churches  averaged 
$75  a  member. 

Some  Chinese  women  who  heard  Dr.  Baton 
speak  of  the  New  Hebrides,  brought  him  a 
contribution  for  his  work,  saying,  “We  must 
not  only  think  of  those  who  are  near,  but  of 
those  who  are  far  off,  for  they,  also,  are  our 
brethren. " 

At  Aitutaki,  in  the  Henry  Islands,  each  of 
the  natives  dedicated  a  pig  to  the  cause  of 
missions,  and  these  pigs  were  sold  to  the 
crews  of  vessels  that  came  to  the  Islands,  and 
in  this  way  the  large  sum  of  $500  was  raised 
for  the  good  work. 

On  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands  John  Williams 
found  a  small  chapel  and  about  fifty  persons 
who  called  themselves  Christians,  each  one  of 
whom  wore  a  white  cloth  tied  on  his  arm  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  neighbors.  The 
leader  among  them  said  that  he  bad  heard  a 
little  about  the  Christian  religion  from  some 
people  not  far  away,  and  that  he  used  to  go  to 
them  once  in  a  while  and  bring  home  some 
religion.  “And  when  that  is  gone,  I  take  my 
canoe  and  go  and  fetch  some  more.  Now 
wont  you  give  us  a  man  all  full  of  religion,  so 
that  I  wont  have  to  risk  my  life  going  after 
it.”  That  is  what  is  needed  in  all  the  heathen 
lands,  a  “man  full  of  religion.” 

When  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  con¬ 
verted  they  say,  “Now  we  are  the  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Tell  us  what  He  would  like  us 
to  do.”  If  they  are  told  that  He  would  not 
wish  them  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  they  reply 
at  once,  “Then  we  wont  go.”  If  a  friend 
says,  “He  would  be  sorry  to  hear  you  use  such 
language,”  they  answer,  “Then  we  wont  say 
that  any  more.”  If  it  is  hinted  to  them  that 
He  would  rather  they  would  not  do  sorre 
special  thing,  they  still  respond,  “Then  we 
wont  do  it.”  No  wonder  that  they  are  so 
faithful  as  pupils. 

An  old  man  of  Paratonga  used  to  say  that 
be  bad  lived  through  the  reign  of  four  kings. 
“  During  the  first  we  were  always  at  war,  ”  he 
said.  “  During  the  second  we  wf  re  almost 
destroyed  by  a  great  famine.  •  I  uring  the 


third  we  were  the  prey  of  two  other  settle¬ 
ments.  But  during  this  reign  we  were  visited 
by  another  King,  a  good  King,  a  powerful 
King,  a  King  of  love,  Jesus  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  He  has  gained  the  victory.  He  has 
conquered  our  hearts.  We  are  all  His  sub¬ 
jects.  Therefore  we  now  have  peace  and 
plenty  in  this  world,  and  hope  soon  to  dwell 
with  Him  in  heaven.” 

After  the  inhabitants  of  Tahite  had  become 
Christians,  they  expressed  their  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  change  that  had  come  over~^ 
them,  in  these  words:  “Let  our  hands  forget 
how  to  lift  the  club  or  throw  the  spear.  Let 
our  guns  decay  with  rust ;  we  do  not  want 
them.  Though  we  have  been  pierced  with 
bows  or  spears,  if  we  pierce  each  other  now, 
let  it  be  with  the  Word  of  God.” 

In  a  church  built  by  King  George  of  Tonga, 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  rails  of  the  com¬ 
munion  table  were  made  from  several  finely 
carved  spears,  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  him  from  his  ancestors  and  had  often  been 
wielded  by  him  in  war.  In  the  Fiji  Islands, 
in  one  of  the  churches,  the  baptismal  font  is 
formed  of  a  large  stone  that  once  stood  in 
front  of  one  of  the  temples  and  against  which 
the  bodies  of  victims  were  dashed  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  gods,  before  taking  them  to  the 
cannibal  feasts. 

An  English  earl,  who  was  an  infidel,  went, 
not  long  ago  to  visit  the  Fiji  Islands.  “You 
are  a  great  chief,”  he  said  to  one  man,  “and  it 
is  a  pity  for  you  to  listen  to  those  mission¬ 
aries.  Nobody  believes  any  more  in  that  old 
book  called  the  Bible  that  they  try  to  teach 
you,  nor  in  that  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
have  all  learned  better.  I  am  sorry  for  you 
that  you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  be  taken 
in  by  them.”  The  eyes  of  the  chief  flashed  as 
he  replied :  “  Do  you  see  that  great  stone  over 
there?  On  that  stone  we  crushed  the  heads  of 
our  victims  to  death.  Do  you  see  that  native 
oven  over  yonder  ?  In  that  oven  we  roasted  the 
human  bodies  for  our  great  feasts.  Now  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  good  missionary  and  that 
old  Book  and  the  great  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  has  changed  us  from  savages  into  God’s 
children,  you  would  never  leave  this  spot. 
You  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  Gospel, 
for  without  it  you  would  be  killed  and  roast¬ 
ed  in  yonder  oven,  and  we  would  feast  on  you 
in  no  time.  ” 

John  Coleridge  Patteson  should  have  known 
what  is  needed  to  make  a  good  missionary. 
This  was  his  idea  of  the  kind  of  men  that 
would  be  most  useful :  “  Earnest,  bright,  cheer¬ 
ful  fellows,  without  that  notion  of  making 
sacrifices  perpetually  occurring  to  their  minds. 
You  know  the  kind  of  men  who  have  gotten 
rid  of  the  notion  that  more  self  denial  is 
needed  for  a  missionary  than  for  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor,  who  are  sent  everywhere,  and  leave 
home  and  country  for  years  and  think  nothing 
of  it,  because  they  go  on  duty.  A  fellow  with 
a  healthy,  active  tone  of  mind,  plenty  of  en¬ 
terprise,  and  some  enthusiasm,  who  makes 
the  best  of  everything,  and  above  all,  does  not 
think  himself  better  than  other  people  because 
he  is  engaged  in  mission  work,  that  is  the  fel¬ 
low  we  want.” 

We  hear  a  good  deal  now  about  the  “Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  ”  The  early  converts  of  Samoa 
called  themselves  “Sons  of  the  Word.”  Is  not 
the  latter  title  fully  as  honorable  a  one  as  the 
former? 


Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  dependence  on 
our  fellow-creatures  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  love  of  them  is  to  be  cultivated. 

To  be  immutable  and  impeccable  belongs 
not  to  humanity.  .  .  .  Our  High  Priest 

will  bear  with  much  infirmitv,  will  pardon 
much  involuntary  weakness. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

63  FIFTH  AVBNUK. 

The  passage  from  Ephesians  vi.,  beginning, 
“Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,” 
was  the  one  chosen  by  Mrs.  Beers  Jan.  ITtb. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  LaGrange  of 
Tripoli.  They  had  forty-five  in  the  boarding 
department,  and  every  corner  was  crowded, 
particularly  in  the  dining-room.  She  and 
Miss  Holmes  are  encouraged  by  the  responsive 
looks  of  the  girls,  as  they  talk  to  them  of 
spiritual  things.  The  first  Sunday  after  the 
vacation  was  spent  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  the 
whole  Syria  mission,  and  the  prayer  bands  of 
ten,  which  meet  Sunday  evenings,  were  organ¬ 
ized.  One  girl  has  come  from  a  wealthy 
family,  fifty  miles  away.  It  was  hard  w’ork 
getting  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  school. 
In  twenty  days  much  of  the  outside  of  the 
building  w’as  painted,  part  of  the  tiled  floor 
relaid,  and  supplies  for  the  winter  of  lentils, 
flour",  coal,  wood,  etc.,  purchased.  The  letter 
closed  with  the  one  request  that  all  the  letters 
bring,  “Pray  for  me.”  This  is  something  that 
every  woman  can  do  for  missions. 

Miss  Hubbard  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  expects  to  land 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  go  through  Canada,  and  so 
will  not  be  in  the  United  States  until  her 
return  from  Japan  and  China. 

Mrs.  Riesch  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Ellen 
Law,  giving  some  of  her  first  impressions  of 
Beirut,  Syria.  The  Miss  Post  mentioned  is  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Post  of  the  college. 
Miss  Law  writes,  December  5,  18S>8; 

An  afternoon’s  shopping  expedition  makes 
me  long  for  an  auditor  to  whom  I  can  tell  it 
all.  Miss  Post  met  me  at  a  corner  apothecary 
shop,  and  after  carefully  veiling  herself,  led 
the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  with  its 
narrow,  dark  passages  swarming  with  people 
and  dogs.  The  streets  are  not  wider  than  New 
York  sidewalks,  and  dogs  are  sprinkled  through 
them  as  if  they  were  proprietors  and  had  a 
right  to  lie  about  anywhere. 

Beirut  shops  have  one  advantage  over  those 
in  New  York.  You  can  stand  in  the  street, 
and  from  one  point  of  observation  see  the 
whole  contents  of  a  number  of  shops,  then 
take  your  choice.  Most  of  them  are  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary -sized  elevator,  thougn  on  one 
little  street,  considered  very  grand,  and  called 
the  “long  street,”  they  may  compare  with 
country  candy  shops,  and  a  few  French  stores, 
thought  to  be  very  imposing,  are  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  village  dry -goods  store. 

We  went  first  to  a  little  china  shop.  Miss 
Post  bought  the  only  cake  spoon  they  had, 
and  they  sent  messengers  hither  and  thither 
to  other  wee  establishments  to  gather  things 
to  supply  her  needs.  Next  we  threaded  our 
way  through  smelly,  winding  alleys,  adorned 
and  perfumed  by  plenty  of  garbage  and  the 
never  failing  dogs,  to  a  noted  rug  dealer’s 
house.  Louzy  was  his  name,  and  a  character 
worthy  of  mention  he  is.  From  hearing  so 
much  of  him,  I  was  expecting  to  find  one  of 
Beirut’s  grandest  warehouses,  but  my  aston¬ 
ishment  grew,  and  kept  on  growing,  when  we 
crawled  through  a  small  tunnel  and  came 
out  against  a  ^able,  from  which  Miss  Post 
rescued  me,  and  pointed  up  a  muoh-be- 
littered  stairway.  At  the  top  we  found  no 
signs  of  inhabitants,  but  on  knocking,  a  little 
maid  appeared,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  We 
were  greeted  by  an  old  woman  in  baggy  _ 
trousers  and  short  skirts.  Such  an  untidy, 
cheerless  place  as  it  was.  Mr.  Louzy’s  home 
and  place  of  business.  Peering  into  a  dark, 
dusty  room,  we  saw  a  collection  of  Damascus 
carved  work,  inlaid  with  pearls.  The  rugs 
were  in  the  main  court.  The  man  of  the  house 
appeared  and  displayed  them  himself,  asking 
twice  as  much  for  them  as  he  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  seemed  well  pleased  to  take  half  of 
the  asking  price  for  one.  That  is  the  way 
shopping  is  done  here.  You  must  beat  and 
bargain  to  buy  anything. 

There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  meeting  my  sister.  I  know  you  re¬ 
joice  with  me  in  the  joy  of  having  her  so 
near.  God  has  been  very  good  to  us,  and  I  do 
long  to  be  of  use  to  Him.  We  are  earnestly 
looking  and  praying  for  new  spiritual  blessings 
this  winter.  Oh,  fora  revival  aUd  fresh  filling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  It  seems  as  if  God  must 
answer  soon  and  work  the  mighty  work  among 


us.  This  month  you  .and  all  our  missionary 
world  are  praying  for  us.  Why  should  we  not 
feel  the  result  of  it  speedily? 

Miss  Hubbard  gave  a  few  items  of  news, 
culled'from  recent  letters  from  Hamadan. 

Miss  Annie  Monigomery  went  to  the  mission 
meeting  in  Teheran,  and  was  full  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  workers  there. 

The  Ameer  of  Kermanshah  sent  for  Dr. 
Holmes  to  attend  his  daughter  in  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  and  he  succeeded  in  saving  her  life,  and 
afterwards  that  of  another  high-born  lady. 

When  the  Hawkes  started  on  their  lonely 
journey.  Miss  Leinbach  and  Miss  Montgomery 
put  little  surprises  in  their  baggage  for  every 
day  of  the  journey.  One  of  these  was  a  box 
of  home  made  candy.  Strange  to  say,  men 
and  women  enjoy  such  evidences  of  human 
friendship  in  Persia  and  China  as  much  as  in 
America ! 

Mjss  Holmes  wrote  from  Tripoli,  a  month 
later  than  Miss  LaGrange,  more  details  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  school  this  year.  Miss  Ford  must 
return  to  America  before  long  for  a  vacation. 
This  will  leave  two  teachers  for  130  day  pupils, 
besides  60  in  the  family,  including  every  one. 
Miss  LaGrange  does  the  work  of  two,  and 
needs  help.  They  felt  the  need  of  vaccinating 
the  girls,  and  sent  for  points  and  instructions. 
Miss  Holmes  vaccinated  40  of  the  girls,  and 
was  waiting  for  more  vaccine.  They  had  a 
quiet  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  Marches, 
but  sang  America  and  the  doxology  at  the 
table.  The  prospects  were  that  Christmas 
would  also  be  quiet,  beause  no  presents  were 
sent  from  America  for  the  girls. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Wood  gave  a  few  still  more  re¬ 
cent  items  of  news  from  Miss  Holmes. 

Miss  Riley,  on  the  way  to  the  steamer,  which 
sailed  at  noon,  for  the  United  States  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  came  into  the  meeting  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  and  Mrs.  Riesch  offered  the 
closing  prayers,  asking  that  Miss  Riley  might 
be  blessed  in  her  work  in  Barranquilla. 

Miss  Newgold,  who  went  to  Bogota  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  thrown  over  her  horse’s 
head,  soon  after  her  arrival,  in  going  down  a 
steep  place,  but  is  nearly  recovered. 


A  MI9SIONABY  BXODirS. 

There  must  be  a  great  Exodus  of  the  Christ* 
ian  world  in  men,  women,  money  and  spirit  to 
the  heathen  world.  Nothing  but  the  Gospel 
wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  will  save 
us  from  the  dangerous  ferment  beginning  in 
the  vast  under-section  of  the  human  race,  and 
no  dapper  kid-glove  preaching  will  do  it.  It 
cannot  gpt  attention.  The  first  work  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  done  with  the  discipline  and 
overwhelming  persistence  of  a  military  move¬ 
ment.  Somel^dy  must  get  in  earnest.  Who¬ 
ever  may  stay  at  home,  and  keep  house  in  the 
Church,  many  must  go  where  Christ  has  al¬ 
ways  pointed  the  way,  saying,  with  a  voice  so 
imperious  that  it  has  never  changed  in  eight¬ 
een  hundred  years:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ” 

We  must  go.  The  Christian  world  must 
give  up  its  sons  and  its  daughters  in  a  vast 
emigration — in  soldiers  to  a  peaceable  war — in 
a  Mission  Exodus.  The  time  has  quite  come 
to  beat  the  sword  into  a  plowshare,  and  the 
spear  into  a  pruning  hook.  This  age  has  the 
imagination,  the  courage,  and  the  faith,  if 
applied  in  the  right  direction,  to  grasp  the 
mighty  contents  of  prophecy,  and  hurry  its 
fulfilment,  thus  quickly  bringing  on  its  bless¬ 
ings.  God  is  willing  that  something  should  be 
done  for  Him  on  a  scale  as  magnificent  as  for 
war  or  international^  display.  The  Christian 
nations  are  well  equipped  with  ships  for  de¬ 
struction,  and  tremendous  engines  of  war. 
Let  them  find  real  service  in  standing  guard 
for  a  few  years,  before  disarmament,  while 
under  the  flags  of  an  alliance,  triple,  quadru¬ 
ple,  or  multiplied,  as  it  may  be,  the  work  of 
making  Jesus  King  goes  on.  Let  the  Church  of 
Christ  drop  its  differences,  and  bury  them  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  then  unite  to  do  this 
thing,  and  all  the  world  will  be  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  world  will  stop  to  see  it  done  if  it 
be  undertaken  worthily.  The  angels  will 
again  throng  the  skies  with  their  song: 
“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  to  men."  From  heaven  itself 
mighty;  unseen  forces  will  move  to  help  on 
the  work  of  crowning  Jesus  King  of  Kings. — 
Joseph  Merlin  Hbdson. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  IN  MIDWINTER. 

A  correspondent  writes  enthusiastically  from 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. ,  that  famous  health 
and  pleasure  resort,  as  follows :  The  Hygeia 
hotel  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  comfort, 
healthfulness  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  Upon 
stepping  into  the  bright  interior  of  this  sea¬ 
side  home,  one  is  enveloped  in  a  warm  home 
feeling.  Relaxation  comes  over  one  and  the 
battle  of  life  seems  at  a  peaceful  end.  Effort 
gives  place  to  rest  and  enjoyment  and  the 
stringency  of  the  times  n)elts  away  in  the  glow 
of  comfort  which  here  possesses  one.  That 
ubiquitous  fiend,  the  grip,  finds  no  foothold 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  physicians  serve 
their  patients  who  place  them  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  resort.  The  Hygeia  has  under¬ 
gone  complete  and  thorough  repairs,  and  the 
record  of  health  and  notable  absence  of  illness 
in  any  form  makes  it  more  than  ever  the  win¬ 
ter  sanitarium  of  the  South.  Scores  of  patrons, 
who  for  years  have  recognized  the  benefits  to 
be  derived,  have  again  engaged  theig  usual 
apartments  for  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
ride  through  ten  miles  of  delightful  country 
adjoining,  over  the  new  electric  railway  is  an 
attraction  to  many,  and  gives  one  glimpses  of 
life  among  the  Virginia  farms  and  plantations. 
The  various  lines  of  travel  both  by  boat  and 
rail  bring  the  large  cities  very  near  to  Old 
Point.  'The  sojourner  is  sure  to  finds  much 
solid  pleasure,  reallbodily  comfort  and  thorough 
satisfaction  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 


A  WORLD’S  FAIR  CALENDAR. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  one  of  the  “Keep¬ 
ing  Everlastingly  At  It”  Calendars  issued  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Agents,  Philadelphia,  is  ever  afterward  very 
hard  to  please. 

That  for  1694  is  a  rare  combination  of  beauty 
and  utility — large  enough  to  be  seen,  band- 
some  enough  to  be  admired,  and  sensible 
enough  to  be  respected.  He  would  indeed  be 
a  queer  person  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
“keep  steady  company”  with  it  for  a  year. 

We  would  call  this  “a  World’s  Fair  edition” 
becuse  of  its  numerous  references  to  that 
wonderful  event.  Its  ingenious  suggestions 
on  this  subject  will  doubtless  be  helpful  to 
many  who  visited  “The  White  City.” 

It  is  easy  to  credit  the  statement  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  these  calendars  is  sold 
each  year.  The  price  delivered  (and  well  de- 
liveredy,  post  paid  to  any  address  is  25  cents 
— evidently  a  tariff  for  protection  only,  as  at 
this  figure  there  can  be  no  profit  in  it  for  the 
publishers. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— >Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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ITbi  Faixim,  Honolola,  Hawaiian  Irianda,  Dec.,  1888.] 

IMPENDING  DISASTER  TO  NATIVE  PASTORS 
AND  CHURCHES. 

The  restoration  of  the  Queen  threatened  by 
Secretary  Gresham,  would  involve  a  variety  of 
disastrous  consequences.  One  of  the  most 
serious  and  most  disgraceful  would  be  its 
crushing  effect  upon  nearly  all  of  our  best 
native  pastors  and  upon  the  best  class  of 
Hawaiian  Christians.  Our  native  pastors  of 
Protestant  churches  are  among  the  most  in 
telligent  and  high-minded  class  of  natives. 
For  a  long  period  they  have  been  manfully  con¬ 
tending  against  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
moral  debauchery  and  heathen  superstition 
proceeding  from  the  royal  court.  Their  hearts 
nave  been  grieved  and  sore  at  the  corrupting 
domination  of  the  monarchy.  When  tbnt 
deadly  power,  so  imperious  in  its  tyranny  over 
the  popular  mind  and  will,  was  overthrown, 
the  greater  part  of  these  good  men  rejoiced 
and  welcomed  the  establishment  of  honest 
government  and  pure  influences.  To  some  of 
them  race  feeling  and  national  prejudices 
made  the  change  unwelcome,  but  the  majority 
of  the  pastors  are  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  government 

The  majority  of  their  people  are  not  so,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  far  less  intelligent,  and  have 
been  taught  to  regard  this  movement  as  a 
trampling  on  the  inherent  right  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  to  be  supreme  in  the  government  of 
bis  own  country,  however  ignorant  and  inca¬ 
pable  he  may  be  of  meeting  the  necessities  of 
the  grand  civilization  and  immense  produc¬ 
tion  and  commerce  which  have  grown  up  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  which  the  native  has  no  part. 
Add  to  this  influence  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Hawaiian  people, 
through  court  influence  for  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion,  have  reverted  to  superstition,  and  are 
slaves  to  their  sorcerers  and  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  vice,  and  it  is  evident  why  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  so  largely  with  a  royalty  of  their 
own  sort. 

During  the  eleven  months  of  the  new  gow 
ernment,  the  ex  Queen’s  secret  information 
from  Washington  of  her  intended  restoration, 
has  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  powerful  sys¬ 
tem  of  terrorism  over  her  former  subjects, 
who  have  been  constantly'  threatened  with 
speedily  coming  punishment  if  disloyal  to  her 
cause.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  state  of 
things  u]>on  the  pastors,  take  the  case  of  Rev. 
J.  Waiamau,  the  pastor  of  the  large  Kau- 
makapili  Church  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  Waiamau, 
as  chaplain  of  the  last  Legislative  Assembly, 
was  brought  into  daily  knowledge  of  the  gross 
and  unblushing  corruption  of  the  Queen’s 
party,  and  of  the  extreme  baseness  of  her 
political  aims  and  methods.  Besides  this, 
through  the  impressive  influence  of  the  late 
lamented  Rev.  James  Bicknell,  Mr.  .Waiamau 
had  become  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  to  unite  the  native  Christians  in 
the  reformation  of  idolatrous  practices  and 
witchcraft. 

In  consequence,  the  Kaumakapili  pastor  was 
in  strong  sympathy  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  which  had  so  long  destroyed  bis 
people.  As  the  consequence,  he  has  become 
an  object  of  bitter  hostility  from  a  majority 
of  bis  congregation.  On  the  2tith  ult.  be  was 
bowled  out  of  his  pulpit  by  the  royalist  major¬ 
ity,  who  were  emboldened  by  the  news  of  the 
24th,  that  President  Cleveland  had  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen.  Should  that  be  ac¬ 
complished,  utter  temporal  ruin  would  not  fail 
to  be  visited  upon  this  pastor  and  all  those  of 
bis  people  who  had  manifetsed  sympathy  wuth 
his  views. 

The  same  would  be  the  fate  of  Kaubane  and 
losepa,  the  two  native  pastors  in  the  last  leg¬ 
islature,  who  there  became  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  hopeless  perversity  of  the  Queen, 
and  were  converted  to  annexation  as  the  best 
hope  for  stable  and  honest  government,  and 
for  remedial  influences  to  check  the  present 
rapid  decay  of  their  people.  Several  other 
leading  pastors  are  in  this  same  predicament, 
as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the  best  Christian 
natives.  It  may  be  that  a  time  of  grievous 
trial  is  at  hand  for  our  Hawaiian  churches. 
But  we  believe  that  the  gracious  God,  who 
has  so  often  delivered  Hawaii  in  extremity, 
will  again  interposs.  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  the  American  people  will  not  effectually 
forbid  the  reinstatement  of  a  heathenizing 
monarch  over  the  struggling  Christianity  of 
native  Hawaiians,  as  well ‘as  over  this  noble 
foreign  civilization. 


Horsfbrd’s  Acid  Phosphate 
A  Nerve  Peed  aad  Tunic. 
Tbe  meet  effective  yet  discovered. 


THE  EARTH  IN  SPACE. 

There  is  a  curious  fascination  in  putting 
side  by  side  the  myth  and  science  of  astron¬ 
omy.  The  old  legends  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
of  earth  and  sky,  of  heaven  and  the  stars,  tell 
us  of  the  self-same  objects  whose  place  and 
size,  whose  weight  and  nature  astronomers 
are  chronicling  to  -  day.  Tbe  difference  is 
great  indeed  between  the  guesses  of  early 
times  and  the  methods  of  modem  science; 
nowhere  else,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  seen  so 
well  between  tbe  infancy  and  the  maturity  of 
the  mind  of  man,  and  no  part  of  astronomy 
shows  it  so  clearly  as  that  which  tells  of  the 
earth’s  place  in  tbe  universe.  To  tbe  Greeks, 
about  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  tbe  earth 
was  flat,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  covered 
by  the  canopy  of  sky  which  is  the  floor  of 
heaven,  tbe  abode  of  Olympian  gods.  Greece 
was  at  the  centre  of  tbe  earth,  and  Delphi  at 
the  central  point  of  Greece.  As  to  other 
worlds  scattered  through  tbe  sky  depths,  sci¬ 
ence  has  lately  been  learning  much ;  some¬ 
thing  of  their  nature,  their  number,  their  dis¬ 
tance  is  constantly  being  learned,  while  tbe 
way  is  being  prepared  for  gaining  some  real 
insight  into  the  relations  of  tbe  stars  among 
themselves,  and  for  fixing  our  own  position  in 
regard  to  other  suns  and  systems  than  our  own. 

We  have  to  invent  a  new  measure  for  talk¬ 
ing  of  their  distance,  since,  finding  miles  too 
small,  we  talk  of  “light  years.”  which  means 
the  distance  that  a  ray  of  light,  travelling 
some  IMS,  000  miles  a  second,  w'ould  traverse  in 
a  year.  Before  we  get  too  used  to  talking  of 
light  years,  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  get  a  no¬ 
tion  what  a  light  year  really  is.  It  means  a 
journey  that  would  take  an  express  more  than 
11,000,000  years.  It  means  a  velocity  that  the 
periphery  of  a  gigantic  fly-w’heel,  100  miles  in 
diameter  could  not  keep  up  with,  though  it 
made  500  revolutions  a  second.  It  means  a 
distance  traversed  in  one  second  that  sound 
will  not  pass  over  in  ten  days.  And  this  is 
tbe  unit  for  the  quantities  that  modern  as¬ 
tronomy  deals  with  when  treating  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stars  in  space.  Sometimes  one 
hears  a  cubic  light  year  spoken  of ;  that  is,  an 
imaginary  cube  with  each  side  a  light  year 
long.  It  was  long  after  men  saw  how  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  stars  before  they 
succeeded  so  as  to  feel  much  confidence  in 
the  results  obtained ;  but  now  the  distances  of 
a  few  stars  are  known  with  comparative  ac¬ 
curacy  and  certainty,  many  measures  having 
been  made  that  probably  come  within  20  or  30 
per  cent,  of  the  truth. 

The  nearest  star  that  has  been  found  is 
Alpha  Centauri,  with  a  distance  of  four  and 
one  third  light  years.  Probably  next  in  order 
is  a  small  star,  numbered  21,185  in  Lalande’s 
catalogue.  It  is  about  six  and  one-half  light 
years  off,  while  61  Cygni,  the  most  frequently 
measured  of  any  star,  is  about  seven  to  seven 
and  one  half  light  years  off.  But  let  us  take 
our  nearest  neighbor  and  try  to  see  something 
of  the  isolation  of  our  solar  system  in  space. 
Let  us  try  to  conceive  of  a  sphere  of  which 
the  sun  is  centre,  with  a  radius  of  4.85  light 
years,  so  placing  our  nearest  stellar  neighbor 
on  its  circumference,  translated  into  the  more 
familiar  unit,  its  diameter  is  over  fifty  billion 
miles,  and  its  cubic  contents  nearly  350  cubic 
light  years,  or  70,000  sextillions  (seven  with 
forty  ciphers)  of  cubic  miles,  for  a  cubic  light 
year  is  rather  more  than  200  sextillion  cubic 
miles.  Here  is  isolation  indeed.  The  sun, 
with  all  its  vastness,  does  not  fill  one  200,000 
trillionth  (two  with  twenty- three  ciphers) 
part  of  the  sphere  that  has  our  nearest  stellar 
neighbor  on  its  surface.  The  gigantic  volume 
of  the  sun  in  such  a  space  is  like  an  isolated 
shot  containing  but  one  half  of  a  cubic  inch 
immersed  in  the  whole  water  of  the  sea,  while 
a  little  speck,  less  than  the  two  millionth  of  a 
cubic  inch,  suspended  in  tbe  873  trillion  gallons 
of  the  sea,  would  represent  the  earth  suspended 
in  the  sphere,  the  radius  of  which  reaches 
only  to  the  nearest  star.— Prof.  Schooling  in 
Knowledge. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  fire  at  the 
immense  establishment  of  Hen^  McShane  Mfs-  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  McShane  Bell  Foundry  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  did  not  do  any  damage  to  tbe  sweeps  and  patterns 
from  which  these  celebrated  bells  are  made,  and  that 
the  large  number  of  orders  now  on  hand  will  be  promnt- 
ly  flll^  Also  ail  future  orders. 

-  A  Novelty  ' 

to  some  people  who  are  not  at  present  familiar  with  its 
value,  but  our  friends  have  been  using  it  for  30  years, 
and  regard  the  Oail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
as  a  houaehold  neceaalty,  and  indiapensable  to  good 
cooking. 

Beecham’a  PlUa  cure  indigeetlon  and  constipation. 


To  Bestore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 

AVER’S 

HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best  * 

Dressing 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St..  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  nmaoBATiHS  Tosia 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc, 

22  me  Dronot,  Pari*. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAH&SOK 

^Nvnrass  MD  Sols  Imts.  *1*  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

Inks  the  Pen  Just  Right.  Preserres  the 
Ink  Clear  and  Ompld.  Makes 
Writing  a  Luzary. 

By  preventing  too  much  ink  from  adhering  to 
the  pen  the  busy  wcribbler  is  not  troubled  with  mky 
nngm  nor  unsightly  blcrts  upon  his  documents. 

l^ce  $1.00  each.  Sent  prepaid,  subject  to  return 
and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  An  elegant 
descriptive  Pamphlet  seni:  on  application. 

BOTD  Jt  ABBOT  CO.,  23  Wan  en  St.,  Jfeui  For*. 


wrater 

batha  _ _ _ _ _ 

■izn  hatha.  Bend  for  iUuatraied  circular. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Qlgriculturol  fflcpartmtnt. 


FOREST  GROWTH. 

L.  B.  writes  to  The  Country  Gentleman,  Why 
not  encourage  fresh  growths  of  forest  over  ail 
the,  devastated  sections  of  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  on  the  ridges  of 
the  Alleghenies?  He  thus  concludes : 

In  my  boyhood  I  was  accustomed  to  look 
upon  a  tract  of  heavy  timber  as  something 
that  had  been  there  always.  I  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  time  when  it  was  not  woodland. 
But  about  50  years  ago  I  came  into  possession 
of  a  farm  containing  strips  and  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  chiefly  on  parts  unsuitable  for  the  plow. 
I  was  confronted  by  the  necessities  of  timber 
for  building  and  fencing  and  wood  for  fuel. 
The  demand  for  these  purposes  seemed  rather 
heavy.  But  on  a  careful  estimate  I  concluded 
the  supply  would  last  30  years.  There  were 
frequent  drafts  upon  the  larger  trees  for  build¬ 
ing,  and  I  soon  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  action, 
that  wherever  I  struck  the  woods  I  would  cut 
everything  large  enough  to  be  available  for 
any  purpose,  and  leave  nothing  standing  that 
could  by  its  future  fall  damage  the  anticipated 
young  growth.  As  a  result  of  this  line  of 
conduct,  pursued  for  40  or  60  years,  I  now  have 
acres  of  thrifty  timber  in  various  stages  of 
growth.  What  I  had  known  as  seedlings  or 
saplings  50  years  ago  are  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  we  have  cut  much  for  frame¬ 
work  of  buildings,  of  less  than  30  years’ 
growth. 

During  the  past  summer  our  principal  barn 
was  burned.  I  knew  I  had  harvested  all  my 
woodland,  some  of  it  more  than  once,  and  I  at 
first  quite  despaired  of  finding  the  frame  of 
another  barn,  without  buying  hemlock  or  pine. 
But  on  a  fresh  examination  I  found  there  was 
at  least  a  part  of  the  lumber  needed.  We  in¬ 
troduced  a  portable  saw-mill,  and  proceeding 
we  cut  the  whole  frame  of  a  massive  barn, 
without  exhausting  the  supply.  Tt  is  some¬ 
what  Remarkable  that  nearly  every  foot  of  this 
lumber  had  grown  since  the  recently  burned 
barn  was  built,  50  years  before. 

At  this  time,  lands  have  diminished  in  value 
for  farm  purposes.  But  little  effort  would  be 
required  in  many  cases  to  promote  a  timber 
growth,  on  broken  or  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
our  farms.  It  would  be  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  witness  its  progress  while  we  live,  and  no 
small  source  of  revenue  to  those  coming  after 
us.  L.  B. 

COLORA,  MD. 

TWO  TEKRAPIN  FARMS. 

There  is  a  terrapin  farm  near  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  another  in  Maryland.  The  latter  is  described 
as  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  during  the 
summer  season.  A  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  says :  The  diamond  back  terrapin 
is  greatly  in  demand  among  epicures,  and 
while  there  are  few  restaurants  that  do  not 
claim  to  supply  terrapin  stews,  there  are  very 
few  that  really  do,  on  account  of  their  scarcity 
and  high  prices.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  fence,  and  canals  are  cut  thrm^h  it 
with  narrow  ridges  of  land  between,  ^ery 
terrapin  that  is  caught  off  the  coast  is  taken 
there,  and  fishermen  are  constantly  kept  at 
work  hunting  for  them.  The  ends  of  the 
canals  are  so  secured  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  terrapin  to  escape,  and  they  breed  as  rap¬ 
idly  at  the  farm  as  they  do  in  their  native 
haunts.  Several  thousand  of  them  are  con¬ 
stantly  kept  on  hand,  while  from  10,000  to 
12,000  dozen  are  sold  annually  at  prices  from 
$0  to  §10  a  dozen,  the  market  being  principally 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  which 
points  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  is  sup¬ 
plied.  At  meal  cimes  the  sight  of  thousands 
of  terrapin  scrambling  up  the  banks  to  get 
•their  food  is  a  most  unique  and  interesting  one. 


ABANDONED  FARMS. 

The  three  New  England  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  been  near¬ 
ly  stationary  in  population  ever  since  the  civil 
war ;  and  their  native  population  has  consider¬ 
ably  decreased  in  that  time,  though  the  gap 
has  been  filled  by  Canadian  immigration  to  their 
manufacturing  towns.  Mr.  Bennett  of  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  gives 
some  striking  facts  relative  to  farm,  desertion 
in  Maine,  where  he  is  trying  to  develope  profit¬ 
able  sheep  husbandry  on  abandoned  lands.  He 
has  had  a  canvass  made  of  Palermo,  Montville 
^d  Freedom — three  towns  of  good  farm  land 
in  Waldo  county,  and  140  deserted  farms  were 
found  in  those  three  towns  alone.  Further¬ 
more,  most  of  the  farms  occupied  are  for  sale 
at  figures  which  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  ridiculous.  Very  few 
young  people  can  be  found  in  the  towns — they 
have  gone  away  to  work  in  the  factories — and 
the  folks  at  home  have  become  too  old  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  land.  One  farm  in  Palermo  of  sixty- 
five  acres  is  cited  whose  owner  refused  §1,200 
in  gold  for  it  in  mb5,  but  who  would  gladly 
sell  to-day  for  §350.  Mr.  Bennett  bought  this 
month  a  farm  of  seventy  acres  in  the  town  of 
Freedom,  with  a  fair  house,  and  two  bams, 
for  $800.  He  also  bought  an  adjoining 
farm  of  fifty  acres  with  a  thoroughly  built 
two-story  house  and  a  bam  enable  of  holding 
sixty  tons  of  hay,  for  §700.  He  says  the  cellar 
under  the  house,  an  unusually  good  one  could 
not  have  cost  lees  than  §400.  “These  two 
farms,  recently  purchased,  adjoin  seven  others 
which  I  bought  last  year,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
other  farms  which  join  me  are  for  sale,  and 
many  of  them  deserted.  ”  And  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  of  these  deserted  lands :  “To  this  I 
answer,  unquestionably  the  land  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  producing  good  crops  under 
proper  cultivation.  I  know  it  to  be  of  as  good 
quality  as  much  land  which  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  West  in  recent  years,  and  our  new 
English  farmer  pronounces  it  equal  to  the 
average  of  agricultural  land  in  England  with 
which  he  was  familiar. " 


Is  absolutely  necessary 

After  the  Crip 

Or  after  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlet  Fever, 
or  other  serious  disease. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Possesses  just  the  elements  of 
strength  for  the  body  and  vitality 
and  richness  for  the  blood  which 
will  bring  back  robust  health  and 
literally 

Put  You  On  Your  Feet 

agaio.  Be  sure  to  aet  Hood’s  because 

HOOD*»  SRfaparlllR  CU?^E8. _ 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  Constipation  hy  restoriua  the  peris¬ 
taltic  action  ot  the  alimentarj'  canal. 


Peter 

I^H  rifiLLER’S 
Norwegian 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


'jptllS  OH  Is  prepared  by  an  Improved  process, 
which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific 
investication,  and  may  confidently  be  relied 
upon  as  being  fras  from  disagreenble  tasta  and 
small  and 

Of  Absolute  Purity. 

Mollar’s  Oil  always  gives  5atl8factory  Results 
bsenuseof  Its  Perfect  Digestibility  and  the  fact 
that  it  may  bs  Continuously  Administarod 
without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

In  flat,  oral  bottles,  esp-  Tor  mle  at  all  properly 

snM  and  hernietlealG  storked  dnic  suns  In 

sealed  and  dated.  Am  the  Uultodstataa  and 

CsrlfoUtr’s  Pore  OIL  Panada. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.. 

NEW  YORK, 


trEe  planting  in  cities. 

Pruning  is  needed  for  the  best  development 
of  any  trees,  but  where  uniform  shape  is  de¬ 
sirable,  where  the  natural  low -branching  form 
of  many  species  is  quite  out  of  place,  and 
where  limited  root-room  often  demands  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  top,  as  is 
the  case  with  street  trees,  careful  pruning  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  even  moderate  success  is 
to  be  attained.  No  tree  is  safe,  however,  (con 
finues  Garden  and  Forest,)  when  attacked  by 
an  axe  or  saw  in  ignorant  hands.  Unskillful 
pruning  will  not  only  destroy  the  beauty  of  a 
tree,  but  will  leave  raw  wounds  to  invite  at¬ 
tacks  of  fungi  which  bring  disease  and  death. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  very  good  trees  than  any  other  city 
of  the  union,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
find  expert  pruners,  and  many  rows  of  tree 
have  suffered  from  improper  cutting.  Borne 
trees,  like  th0  American  elm,  resent  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  large  branches,  and,  therefore, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  street  tree 
is  that  it  will  endure  pruning  well.  This  is 
one  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Oriental  plane- 
trees,  and  rows  of  these  trees  in  Washington, 
which  have  been  properly  pruned  once  or 
twice,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Even  the 
white  maple  which  has  many  qualities  that 
are  not  desirable,  serves  an  admirable  pui^se 
when  it  has  been  properly  cut  in,  as  has  l^en 
done  in  certain  streets  of  the  capital. 

One  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  street  trees  in  Washington  is  the  nursery 
in  which  some  eight  acres  of  the  varieties 
generally  planted  in  the  city  are  making  a 
thrifty  growth.  Here  young  trees  are  proper¬ 
ly  pruned  and  trained  and  prepared  for  re¬ 
moval  by  transplanting,  so  that  symmetrical 
specimens  of  uniform  size  are  always  to  be  bad 
when  they  are  needed.  This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  practice  of  paying  contractors 
for  pulling  trees  out  of  a  swamp,  or  even  buy¬ 
ing  surplus  nursery  stock  that  has  been  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  first  step,  however, 
to  insist  upon  for  the  reform  of  street-plant¬ 
ing  in  our  cities  is  that  the  work  from  ^gin¬ 
ning  to  end  should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
experts  who  know  trees,  who  know  bow  to 
plant  them,  and  bow  to  oare  for  them  after¬ 
ward. 


t'DT  THIS  flCT  and  arnd  it  to  ua 
wltii  your  u*m«  aoci  addrMM  ana  wa 
will  iend  you  thU  watcb  by  exproM 
^  for  examination.  A  Gaaraatae 
9^  Wmr  i  Year*  and  cbain  and 
charm  uuat  with  it.  You  ex- 
amine  It  and  if  you  think  it 


a  barsrain  pay  our  sainplo 
price,  12.76.  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
ftnee  to  a  genuine  oolid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THB 

national  kfo. 

— AND— 

IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Dcarbohn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AGENTS  $t0  a  day  at  home 

ielliag  UGUTHlKy  PLATER 
and  platiDf  jAwsiry,  Watches. 
Tsbieware.  Bieyoies,  etc.  Plates 
Qnest  jewelry  good  as  new,  luid 
oo  all  kinds  of  metal  with  gold, 
silver  er  nickel.  No  experieuc**. 
Anyone  eao  ploM  i bs  first sOort . 
Goods  ooed  plsting  at  ovsry 
honse.  Outfits  complete.  Differ¬ 
ent  sises,  ail  warrauiod.Whols- 
sals  to  agenu  |5  up.  Big  pro- 


ABOUT  IVY. 

The  Germans  cultivate  ivy  in  their  rooms 
with  great  succeoS.  Prudence  Plain  gives 
these  particulars  of  their  methods :  Pitting  a 
root  in  a  large  pot  by  one  side  of  a  window, 
they  will  tnun  it  ai  it  grows  until  it  forms  a 
pretty  frame  for  the  entire  window.  At  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  drug  store  in  which  ivy 
has  been  trained  completely  across  the  ceiling, 
passing  both  windows.  The  root  from  which 
it  originated  was  brought  from  Westminster 
Abbey  to  this  couptry  several  years  ago.  The 
English  ivy  growing  over  the  walls  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  instead  of  promoting  dampness,  as  most 
persons  would  suppose,  is  said  to  be  a  remedy 
for  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  in  a 
room  where  dampness  had  prevailed  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  affected  parts  inside  had 
become  dry  when  ivy  had  grown  up  to  cover 
the  opposite  azterior  side.  The  close  over- 


Ifits.  good  Clr<*aliuw  1^. 
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hanging  pendent  leaves  prevent  the  rain  or 
moisture  from  penetrating  the  wall.  Beauty 
and  utility  in  this  case  go  hand  in  band. 

In  order  to  train  ivy  over  a  door,  buy  a 
^uple  of  brackets,  such  as  lamps  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  kerosene  are  sometimes  placed  on,  and 
acrew  them  to  the  sides  of  the  door.  Put  in 
each  a  plant  of  English  iv>,  the  longer  the 
better ;  then  train  the  plants  over  the  top, 
against  the  sides — any  way  your  fancy  dic¬ 
tates.  The  common  glazed  pots  will  answer 
every  purpose  by  placing  in  each  two  or  three 
sprays  of  Coliseum  ivy.  In  a  month’s  time  no 
vestige  of  the  pot  itself  can  be  discerned 
through  their  thick  screen. 

Ampelopsis  Vertchii  is  a  gem  among  the 
ivies,  with  most  graceful  shaped  and  deep 
colored  foliage,  which  is  most  beautiful  in 
autumn.  It  is  the  finest  climber  I  know  of 
for  outside  walls,  as  it  clings  firmly  to  the 
smoothest  surface.  It  likes  a  rich  soil  and 
makes  a  steady  growth  of  about  four  feet  per 
season.  _ 

Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  is  said 
to  have  decreased  during  the  past  year  from 
47,253,553  to  44,938,305  head. 

The  Savannah  News  has  suflicient  data  to 
place  the  Sea  Islands’  cotton  crop  at  52,000 
DiJes,  againsU  45.400  bales  in  1892.  It  says 
this  is  the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  cot¬ 
ton  growing  on  the  Islands. 

A  dealer  in  oleomargarine  was  recently  fined 
for  selling  oleomargarine  in  three  instances 
when  butter  was  called  for,  and  for  neglecting 
to  place  the  proper  mark  on  the  wrapper,  also 
in  three  cases  He  was  found  guilty  on  all  six 
counts. 

A  nervous  cow,  the  American  Agriculturist  i 
says,  is  preferable  to  a  stolid  one.  The  chances 
are  that  she  would  give  more  and  better  milk 
than  her  dull,  mopish  sister.  There  are  de¬ 
grees  of  mental  development  even  among  cows. 
Intelligence  often  accompanies  profitableness 
as  a  milk  yielder. 

One  of  the  freaks  of  commerce  is  that  we 
are  sending  cranberries  to  Europe,  and  Europe 
is  sending  cranberries  to  us.  Two  hundred 
barrels  of  this  excellent  fruit  have  recently 
been  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
Christiana  and  Co{>enhagen.  Eggs  are  some¬ 
times  exchanged  in  the  same  way. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  de¬ 
clared  the  race-track  laws  of  last  winter  un¬ 
constitutional,  as  special  legislation  affecting 
the  legislation  of  local  affairs  and  conferring 
exclusive  privileges  on  certain  corporations. 
It  only  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  expunge 
these  disgraceful  laws  from  the  statute  books. 

Some  farmers  increase  their  revenues  by 
raising  early  lambs.  By  having  the  lambs 
come  along  early  in  the  winter,  keeping  them 
in  warm  quarters  and  feeding  well,  they  are 
brought  into  good  condition  for  the  market 
early  in  spring,  when  lambs  always  sell  for 
fancy  prices. 


sulphuric  ether,  one  half  drachm  chloroform, 
one  drachm  alcohol,  and  a  very  little  good 
cologne.  If  it  is  used  for  cleansing  coat  col¬ 
lars  and  outside  garments,  apply  with  an  old 
piece  of  soft  black  silk.  For  neckties — and  it 
can  be  used  on  those  of  light  colors  as  well  as 
black— apply  with  a  piece  of  white  silk.  In 
washing  soiled  black  goods  put  a  tablespoonful 
in  a  gmlon  of  warm  water.  Twenty  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  will  pay  the  druggist  for  a  quart 
bottle  of  the  mixture.  The  fluid  is  vouched 
for  by  Miss  Helen  Johnson  of  cooking-school 
fame. 

Library  and  Sitting  Room.— The  Evening 
Post  says  that  a  cosey  room  that  is  to  be  both 
library  and  sitting-room  is  furnished  with  a 
color  combination  that  has  impressed  me  as 
both  cheerful,  artistic,  and  not  too  fine  for 
daily  use.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  light 
terracotta.  The  floor  is  covered  with  ingrain 
filling  of  a  warm  olive,  and  over  it  is  one  large 
Eastern  rug  that  contains'  many  colora,  but 
the  prevailing  tone  of  which  is  terracotta  that 
inclines  to  deep  old  pink.  The  davenport  is 
of  dark  mahogany  corduroy,  with  many  col¬ 
ored  pillows.  The  study  table  of  mahogany 
has  ormolu  mountings.  A  mahogany  reclin- 
ing-chair,  much  like  a  sea  chair,  has  the  back 
and  seat  cushioned  with  figured  corduroy  that 
is  neither  green  nor  blue.  A  large  wicker 
chair  that  is  stained  mahogany  has  a  cushion 
of  the  same  color.  There  are  several  smaller 
chairs  of  mahogany.  The  book  shelves,  which 
are  “built  in”  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
that  crosses  the  end  of  the  room,  and  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  them,  are  of  flax  velour  in  olive.  The 
drapery  curtains  are  of  ecru  grenadine,  with 
cross  stripes  of  light  olive  and  a  hair  line  of 
old  pink. 


M.  Charles  B.  Corey  of  Boston,  is  hunting 
about  the  swamps  in  the  Banana  River  country, 
Florida,  with  a  novel  addition  to  a  hunter’s 
outfit.  Venomous  snakes,  spiders,  and  other 
such  “varmints”  are  quite  plentiful  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  give  hunters  much  trouble,  so  Mr. 
Corey  had  made  for  use  on  the  trip  a  pair  of 
aluminum  leggings.  They  are  light,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  wear,  and  a  very  comfortable  safeguard. 
Mr.  Corey  got  four  bears  on  one  trip  last  week. 

Wolf  bunts  and  round-ups  are  a  popular  form 
of  winter  sports  in  the  prairie  States  ft  is  a 
profitable  sport,  too,  and  a  valuable  public  ser¬ 
vice.  The  usual  plan  is  for  the  hunters,  often 
the  whole  male  population  of  a  village  or  re¬ 
gion,  to  form  a  big  circle  and  drive  the  wolves 
to  the  centre,  where  they  are  killed  Wolves 
are  plentiful  enough  this  year,  but  the  hunters 
have  bad  bard  luck.  Several  big  round-ups 
have  been  reported  from  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Dakotas,  where  a  days  beating  failed 
to  enclose  a  single  wolf. 

While  much  of  the  area  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  is  “arid  land”  on  which  such  hardy 
vegetation  as  can  exist  is  low,  sparse,  and  dry, 
wherever  the  soil  is  irrigated  its  enduring  fer 
tility  is  revealed.  The  water  turned  over  the 
land  in  all  the  lower  valleys  carries  the  detritus 
of  mountain-sides  in  solution,  which  makes  a 
fertilizing  deposit  akin  to  that  left  by  tbe  an 
nual  inundations  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Such  a  soil,  in  many  places  composed  of  dis¬ 
integrated  volcanic  matter,  is  naturally  favor 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the 
visitor  is  not  surprised  at  the  fine  quality  of 
the  Rio  Grande  grapes.  Such  fruits  as  apples, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums,  raised  on  the 
higher  slopes  and  levels,  are  unsurpassed  any¬ 
where  for  beauty  and  flavor. 

Prof.  Thomas  Kirk  of  Wellington,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  some  time  ago  wrote  to  one  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  professors  that  he  had  selected  two  logs 
of  the  rata  tree,  Metromierott  robmta,’ for  the 
college  museum.  The  logs  have  arrived. 
They  were  4  and  4  1-2  feet  in  diameter,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  seeds  of  the  rata  tree  germinate 
in  the  forks  of  lofty  trees,  sending  down  aerial 
roots  which  reach  tbe  ground  and  draw  there¬ 
from  a  supply  of  moisture,  while  the  young 
plant,  above  sends  out  branches  with  foliage 
to  appropriate  from  the  air  the  other  requisite 
materials  of  food.  The  roots  increase  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  the  branches  continue  their  growth 
until  this  interloper  actually  crowds  out  of 
existence  the  tree  which  cradled  it  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  wood  is  used  for  shipbuilding  and 
cabinet  work. 


Japanese  lacquer  is  a  ready-made  product 
of  nature,  being  prepared  from  the  sap  of  the 
lacquer  tree,  which  when  hardened,  is  of 
mirror-like  smoothness,  unaffected  by  either 
acids  or  hot  water.  It  is  of  great  durability, 
never  splitting  or  cracking.  The  industrial 
importance  of  lacquer  work  is  far  above  its 
art  value  in  Japan,  where  it  is  employed  for 
an  infinite  variety  of  uses,  even  for  such  ob¬ 
jects  as  acid  tanks,  ship  keels,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  tablets,  not  to  speak  of  tbe  objects  of 
domestic  use.  The  unique  superiority  of  Jap¬ 
anese  lacquer  work  is  due  not  only  to  the 
special  merit  of  the  material,  but  also  to  the 
care  and  skill  shown  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  material.  The  art  lac¬ 
quer  work  of  Japan  is  essentially  individual. 
It  is  not  merely  bric-a-brac.  There  is  as  wide 
a  distinction  between  tbe  ordinary  lacquer  tray 
or  cabinet  of  commerce  and  the  exquisite  lacs 
by  the  great  Japanese  artists  as  between  a 
street  placard  and  a  canvas  by  Raphael.  Each 
of  the  great  maskers  of  lacquer  created  a  style 
of  his  own  and  founded  a  school,  of  which  the 
traditions  were  kept  alive  by  his  successors 
for  centuries. 


Pure  apd  Sure.  ® 

is  made  of  pure  ingredients, 
that  is  why  it  is  wholesome. 


Pnfe  and  Sure.  ■ 

is  scientifically  compounded, 
that  is  why  it  is  strong. 


I  wouldn't  like  to  drop  It 
Cause  it’s  sumpln  very  nice, 

If  you  could  stay  to  lunch  with  us 
Perhaps  you’d  get  a  slice. 

Pie  Is  generally  considered  “sumpln  very  nice,” 
but  tbe  best  kind  of  all— the  delicious  mince, 
bsa  been  dreaded  because  of  tbe  work  it  re¬ 
quired.  All  this  Is  unnecessary  now,  for  with 


PureandSure  * 

does  more  work  and  does 
it  better  than  any  other. 
Reasons  enough  why  you 
should  buy 


NONE-SUCH 

CONDENSED 

MINCE  MEAT 


the  most  appetising  pies  can  be  made  as  quickly 
as  a  batch  of  biscuit.  Tbe  quality  is  surpasslni 
too.  Try  a  package.  At  grocer’s ;  or  a  fbil 
size  one  by  mall,  postpaid,  for  12  cents. 

HERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  T, 
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orsanist  or  choirmaster. 


EASTEK  SEEECTlONSyContaining 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service. 
Music  by  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  5  cents,  post-paid* 

THE  El  VING  CHRIST.  Service  of  Song 
and  Responses,  prepared  by  J.  £.  HALL,  Price, 
5  cents  post-paid,  we  call  attention  also  to:  “  Tht 
Lord 0/ Lift,"  "The  Risen  Messiah  "" He  Lives," 
"Death's  Conqueror"  "  The  King  0/  Love"  "Sav~ 
tor  Victorious^'  Easter  Morning,  Etc.,  Price,  J 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

miDER  THE  PAEH8.  By  Butter-wortk 
and  Root.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOWER  PRAISE.  By  Burnham  and 
Root,  Price,  ao  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 
Burnham  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

HCSICAL  VISITOR^  for  February,  will 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  a  copy. 

Catfsloane  mt  Emster  Hnsic  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICA60, 


B0,000  SOLO  AND  IN  USE. 


Addreat:  314*324  West  43d  Street.  ^ 

New  York  City. 


Music. 


I O  and  2 1  East  1 4th  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  )  „.  .... 

harry  Rowe  Shelly,  fVicopresidents, 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 


By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

Organist  ob  the  First  Prbsbtterian  Church  of 
Brooki.tn. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

We  begin  in  this  issue  a  series  of  reviews 
of  new  and  old  Easter  music  published  by  the 
leading  music  houses.  In  making  the  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  many  anthems  sent  to  us  for 
examination,  the  object  will  be  to  give  a  clear 
and  concise  description  of  the  various  works 
with  a  view  of  their  usefulness  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  this  country.  Organists  and 
others  interested  may  feel  assured  that  no  an¬ 
them  will  be  noticed  in  these  columns  which 
is  not  thoroughly  musical  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  public  worship. 

Watch  and  Pray.  By  G.  Rayleigh  Vicars. 
New  York :  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company. 

One  of  the  series  of  short  anthems  which 
have  been  so  popular.  A  quiet  and  devotional 
setting  of  the  words  for  four  voices  without 
solos.  Easy  and  scHtable  for  a  response  after 
prayer. 

Christ  is  Risen.  By  C.  Whitney  Coombs. 
New  York  :  G.  Schirmer. 

A  brilliant  and  effective,  though  somewhat 
involved  composition  for  chorus,  quartette,  and 
soprano  and  tenor  solos,  with  free  organ  ac¬ 
companiment. 

As  Sleep  Takes  Flight.  By  Harry  Rowe 
Shelley. 

A  smooch  and  flowing  solo  for  baritone,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strong  unisonal  chorus  which 
breaks  into  harmony  later.  An  effective  an¬ 
them  and  not  difScult;  has  a  free  organ  part 
with  suggested  registration. 

The  Day  op  Resurrection.  ByP.  A.  Schnecker. 

A  brilliant  anthem  for  baritone  and  chorus, 
or  can  be  sung  by  a  quartette ;  free  organ 
part. 

Tomb,  Thou  Shalt  Not  Hold  Him  Longer. 
By  Max  Vogrich. 

An  exquisite  setting  for  quartette  of  an  Eas¬ 
ter  hymn  by  Phillips  Brooks. 

Come  See  the  Place  Where  Jesus  Lay.  By 
Horatio  W.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker  is  taking  a  high  place  among 
our  native  composers,  and  this  anthem  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  master’s  hand.  Strong  and 
original  in  harmonic  structure,  free  and 
spontaneous  in  its  melody,  it  moves  in  ever 
increasing  strength  to  a  closing  “Alleluia 
to  the  Lamb  I  Who  burst  the  bonds  of 
death  and  hell,  and  ever  lives  to  save.”  It 
is  written  for  sporano  and  baritone  solo  and 
chorus,  with  a  free  and  brilliant  organ  ac¬ 
companiment. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW  TO  AID  CONGBEOATipNAL  SINGING. 
To  the  Muslcitl  Editor  of  Thb  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sir:  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  organist 
to  obtain  (rood  congregational  singing?  If  so. 
what  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results?  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  D. 

Tknafly.  N.  J..  .Tan.  19. 189*. 

The  quality  of  the  congregational  singing  in 
a  church  depends  largely  and  sometimes  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  organist.  If  the  people  really 
desire  to  sing  the  hymns,  we  give  our  corre¬ 
spondent  a  suggestion  which,  if  followed,  will 
do  much  to  improve  congregational  ringing. 
Select  a  good  and  familiar  tune,  such  as 
Hursley,  for  instance,  and  play  it  over  flrmly 
and  in  the  exact  tempo  or  rate  of  movement  in 
which  it  should  be  sung,  neither  too  slow  nor 
too  fast,  for  congregations  have  been  known 
to  hurry  as  well  as  drag.  Our  correspondent 


To  th«  Mn8i(»l  Editor  of  The  Evamoblist:— 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  through  your  paper :  1st.  “How  shall  I 
play  hymn  tunes?”  2nd.  “What  organ  music 
18  usually  played  at  funeral  services?”  And 
oblige,  yours  truly,  “Organ.” 

1.  Our  correspondent  probably  refers  to  the 
playing  of  a  tune  while  the  congregation  are 
singing.  The  most  dignifled  and  churchly 
way  is  to  play  legato,  with  the  chords  full, 
and  usii^  the  pedals  in  the  lower  octave. 
Sufficient  power  of  tone  should  be  used  to  be 
beard  distinctly  by  the  congregation.  If  the 
people  are  inclined  to  drag  unduly,  recourse 
can  be  bad  to  a  louder  organ  and  staccito 
chords.  This  subject  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  general  answer  at  this  time ;  more 
on  this  subject  will  appear  in  due  time  in 
these  columns. 

2.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  procession 
at  the  church  door,  the  organist  usually  begins 
a  soft  prelude  (generally  an  improvisation,  if 
he  have  the  ability),  which  should  continue 
until  the  body  is  placed  befotre  the  pulpit  and 
the  people  are  seated.  If  sentences  are  read 
by  the  minister  as  the  procession  moves  up 
the  aisle,  the  organ  must  be  played  very 
softly ;  if  no  sentences  are  read,  a  beautiful 
organ  selection  is  the  first  movement  (“Re¬ 
quiem”),  of  Mozart's  Requiem.  After  the  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  body  is  borne  out  of  the 
church,  a  funeral  march  is  proper.  There  are 
many  of  them — the  Dead  March,  Handel ; 
Beethoven,  opus  26;  Chopin,  opus  35;  Ouil- 
mant,  opus  17,  No.  2,  and  others. 

WH.  MASON  “ADIIINISTEBING”  THE  OBOAN. 

The  writer  well  remembers  occasions  when 
it  was  his  great  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Mason 
“administer  the  organ”  at  that  same  Valley 
Church  at  Orange.  But  it  will  hardly  do  to 
hold  his  playing  up  as  an  example  which 
another  man,  under  other  conditions,  might 
imitate.  Mr  Mason  possessed  not  only  an 
extraordinary  gift  for  extempore  playing, 
added  to  a  brilliant  techniiiue  and  ripe  musi¬ 
cal  scholarship,  but  he  also  bad  what  we 
have  called  the  “religious  sentiment”  to  a 
degree  so  marked  that  we  do  not  recall  a 
single  organist  who  approaches  him  in  that 
particular,  except  one.  At  the  Orange 
Church,  Mr.  Mason’s  playing  was  about  all 
there  was  to  the  service,  except  the  sermon, 
a  couple  of  hymns  being  led  by  a  precentor. 
He  sat  surrounded  by  a  congregation  of  his 
personal  friends,  who  hung  upon  his  every 
note  with  breathless  interest.  At  the  middle 
of  the  service  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
were  given  to  him  for  an  extemporization, 
during  which  the  congregation  simply  lis¬ 
tened.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Valley  Church  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  play  unless  he  chose,  the 
society  providing  a  regular  organist,  so  that 
he  was  entirely  free  from  the  sense  of  pres¬ 
sure  under  a  weekly  duty.-  He  had  no  choir 
to  train,  no  music  committee  to  wrangle  with, 
no  Bupersensitive  volunteer  siiigers  to  soothe 
and  cajole,  no  mischievous  and  unruly  choir 
boys  to  manage  Well  might  the  annual  ohurch 
meeting  make  formal  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  ;  we  doubt  if  they  ever  paid  him  a  salary. 
Probably  he  would  not  have  accepted  one.  for 
his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  easy. — The 
Churchmrn. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of  our  church 
organs.  The  willingness  of  congregations  to 
spend  goodly  sums  of  money  for  first  class 
organs  proves  a  growing  interest  in  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  and  also  a  higher  ideal  in 
church  mu^iic.  A  tendency  is  observable  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  replace  old  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  good  in  their  day,  with 
modem,  up-to-date  instruments. — The  Key¬ 
note. 

Let  organists  and  choristers  expend  all  their 
skill,  all  their  sentiment,  feeling,  and  devotion 
upon  the  service  of  Oo(J,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
their  fervor  will  quickly  enough  communicate 
tseif  to  those  who  bear,  without  the  choirs 
hieing  at  all  concerned  as  to  what  “effect”  it 
is  producing. — The  Churchman. 


The  Residence  Department  of  the 
College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M. 
E.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful  in 
providing  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home  for 
students  from  a  distance.  Arrangements 
are  made  by  which  young  ladies  may  at¬ 
tend  important  concerts  and  operas. 


is  referred  to  another  letter  in  this  issue  for 
further  suggestions. 
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WHO  WROTE  OUR  PATORITE  HYMN- 
TUNES! 

II.  LOWELili  MASON. 

By  Charles  S.  Elliot,  Orcaalst,  Ganton-Temple 
Memorial  Church.  WashluKton,  D.  C. 

One  hundred  and  two  years  ago  a  child  was 
born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  whose  cen¬ 
tenary  in  1892  ought  to  have  been  celebrated 
with  fervent  enthusiasm  in  every  Protestant 
church  in  the  United  States.  That  child  was 
named  Lowell  Mason.  For  eighty  years  he 
lived  one  of  the  most  useful  lives  that  have 
been  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  individual,  was  due  the  development  of 
church  music  in  this  country.  In  the  cause 
of  sacred  song  he  was  at  once  the  pioneer,  the 
chief  apostle,  and  the  high  priest. 

In  this  busy  and  anxious  age  the  republic 
may  seem  at  times  forgetful  of  its  benefac¬ 
tors,  but  in  the  case  of  Lowell  Mason  there  is 
no  actual  forgetfulness.  Neglect  of  his  cen¬ 
tenary  does  not  mean  neglect  of  his  memory. 
That  will  endure,  vivid  and  lustrous,  so  long 
as  his  grand  and  beautiful  hymn  tunes  are 
sung  in  our  churches,  that  is  to  say,  until 
the  end  of  time. 

The  condition  of  church  music,  as  of  music 
generally  in  the  United  States  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  was  exeedingly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  early  settlers  of  New  England 
had  for  their  watchword  “Freedom  to  worship 
Ood,”  and  in  swinging  loose  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  mother 
country,  they  swung  loose  also  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  musical  forms  of  the  churches  they 
left  behind  them.  They  then  had  to  begin 
anew,  and  because  few  of  them  had  any  musi 
cal  education  worthy  of  the  name,  the  first 
results  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  1 
decidedly  crude  and  nondescript.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  their  chorals  was  frequently  harsh 
and  incorrect ;  the  themes,  or  melodies,  were 
commonplace  ;  their  “fugued  tunes”  were  laugh¬ 
able  travesties  on  the  models  which  they  imi¬ 
tated. 

The  need  of  a  better  church  musical  service 
was  apparent  to  all.  But  who  was  there  to 
create  it?  Lowell  Mason  was  the  man.  He 
was  simply  a  self  taught  musician,  like  all  his 
musical  fellow-citizens  of  that  time.  But  he 
had  within  him  an  exceptional  genius  which, 
guided  by  unerring  taste  and  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  enabled  him  to  find  the  way  to  the 
desired  higher  plane,  and  to  lead  up  thither 
the  whole  church-going  and  music-loving  com¬ 
munity.  While  still  a  boy  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  choir  in  his  native  town,  and  during 
his  early  manhood  he  occupied  a  similar  office 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  developing  a  constantly 
increasing  capacity  for  leading  large  bodies  of 
singers,  and  studying  his  favorite  art  with  un¬ 
tiring  assiduity  and  love.  His  great  work  be¬ 
gan,  however,  in  Boston,  whither  he  removed 
in  1827,  and  where  he  lived  many  years.  He 
established  classes  there,  taught  singing  in  the 
public  schools,  conducted  rehearsals  in  many 
churches,  founded  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music,  became  the  President  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  and,  in  short,  was  the 
foremost  musician  of  the  city. 

The  important  point  to  observe,  however, 
is  that  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  music. 
He  was  not  merely  a  clever  and  pushing  pro 
moter  of- the  old  qrder  of  things.  In  some  way 
he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  “  Gre 
gorian  tones,”  or  chants  of  the  old  Roman 
Church,  and  he  recognized  their  unsurpassed, 
their  unapproachable  beauty  and  appropriate 
ness  as  musical  media  of  religious  expression. 
He  was  not  repelled  from  them,  as  so  many 
Protestants  were  then,  by  their  connection 


with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  reasoned  cor-  I 
rectly  that  music  is  a  universal  language,  and 
that  whatever  musical  sequences,  combina¬ 
tions,  and  cadences  could  produce  such  an 
effect  on  the  soul  as  was  produced  by  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  tones,  must  be  essentially  devotional. 
Taking  these  tones  as  a  working  basis,  be 
constructed  a  number  of  hymn  tunes  in  the 
Gregorian  style,  and  they  achieved  an  im¬ 
mense  success  and  popularity  which  have 
never  waned,  and  never  can  or  will. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  one  of  ^e  first  in 
this  country  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  teaching,  and  the  first 
to  apply  that  system  to  musical  instruction. 
The  results  which  he  obtained  therefrom,  first 
in  Boston  and  afterward  all  over  the  country, 
were  phenomenal.  As  many  of  our  older  read¬ 
ers  can  remember,  the  whole  community  went 
wild  over  the  “new  music.”  Mr.  Mason  was 
hailed  as  a  prophet  and  a  reformer,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was.  His  classes  in  Boston  were  at¬ 
tended  by  the  best  musicians  from  far  and 
near.  He  was  a  leader  of  leaders,  a  teacher 
of  teachers.  The  musical  conventions,  or 
“normals,”  which  he  held  from  time  to  time 
in  different  States,  were  considered  events  of 
the  first  importance,  and  diffused  throughout 
the  land  the  correct  principles  of  music  and  a 
general  appreciation  and  love  of  a  higher  grade 
of  musical  art  than  bad  ever  before  been  even 
known  to  exist.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  genuine 
revolution,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  were 
destined  to  be  permanent. 

Many  of  Mr.  Mason’s  church  tunes— but  by 
no  means  all  of  them — were  constructed  on 
lines  derived  from  the  Gregorian  tones.  In  all 
of  them  there  is  the  same  true  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  the  same  sympathy  with  the  human  heart, 
yearning  for  an  adequate  means  of  praising 
God  in  song,  the  same  pure  and  sweet  musical 
spirit.  He  composed  an  almost  countless 
number  of  hymn  tunes,  all  good,  though  some, 
of  course,  were  better  than  others.  Their 
average  is  remarkably  high,  and  their  popu¬ 
larity  has  never  been  equalled  by  the  works 
of  any  other  American  writer.  In  this  r aspect 
Lowell  Mason  may  be  said  to  be  the  Isaac 
Watts  of  musical  hymnology.  His  example 
inspired  a  number  of  others,  including  Thomas 
Hastings,  George  James  Webb,  Isaac  B.  Wood¬ 
bury,  George  F.  Root,  and  William  B.  Brad¬ 
bury,  whose  contributions  to  church  music 
have  been  many  and  noteworthy ;  but  Lowell 
Mason’s  successful  and  enduring  hymn  tunes 
probably  outnumber  those  of  all  the  rest  of 
this  famous  group  taken  together. 

Mason’s  most  familiar  and  renowned  tunes 
are  the  following:  “Midgol”  (Sweet  is  the 
work,  my  God,  my  King) ;  “Marlow”  (Lord, 
in  the  morning  Tlrou  shalt  hear)  ;  “Lischer” 
(Welcome,  delightful  morn)  ;  “Sabbath”  (Safe¬ 
ly  through  another  week);  “Hebron”  (Thus 
far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on)  ;  “Corinth”  (I 
love  to  steal  awhile  away)  :  “Hamburg”  (When 
I  survey  the  wondrous  cross)  ;  “Harwell” 
(Hark,  ten  thousand  harps  and  voices)  ;  “Na¬ 
omi"  (Father,  whate’er  of  earthly  bliss)  ; 
“Shawmut”  (Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found?)  ; 
“Cowper”  (There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood)  ;  “  Bethany”  (Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee) ; 
“Olmutz”  (Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints)  ; 
“Laban”  (My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard)  ;  “Oli 
vet”  (My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee) ;  “Boylston” 
(Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds)  ;  “Ward”  (God  is 
the  refuge  of  His  saints) ;  “Missionary  Hymn” 
(From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains)  ;  “Meribah” 
(When  Thou,  my  righteous  Judge,  shall  come)  : 
“Mount  Vernon”  (Sister,  thou  wast  mild  and 
lovely);  “Uxbridge,”  "Downs,”  “Rockin- 
bridge,”  “Hermon,”  “Mendon,”  etc. 

Truly  a  galaxy  of  brilliants  I  Most  of  these 
are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  hymns 
above  indicated,  and  will  be  at  once  identified 
by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 


have  sung  them,  Sunday  after  Sunday  all  their 
lives. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Mason's  works  was 
the  series  of  tune  books,  for  use  in  choirs, 
which  brought  within  easy  reach  hundreds  of 
good  tunes,  including  his  own.  These  books 
were  eagerly  sought  and  made  use  of  by  every 
Protestant  church  choir  in  the  country,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  covering  many  years.  The  most 
popular  of  the  series  were  the  “  Boston  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Collection,”  the  “Boston  Acad¬ 
emy  Collection,”  the  “Lyra  Sacra,”  the  “Psal¬ 
tery,”  the  “Cantica  Laudis, ”  and  the  “New 
Carmina  Sacra.  ” 

Mr.  Mason  was  the  first  American  Doctor  of 
Music,  receiving  the  degree  from  the  New 
York  University,  and  there  was  a  singular  ap¬ 
propriateness  in  the  honor  thus  bestowed. 
His  later  years  were  passed  in  New  York  City 
and  Orange,  N.  J. ,  with  the  families  of  his 
sons,  all  of  whom  proved  worthy  descendants 
of  their  sire.  The  “Mason  Brothers”  publish¬ 
ing  house,  the  “Mason  and  Hamlin”  organs, 
and  the  fame  of  William  Mason,  the  great 
pianist  and  teacher,  have  transmitted  the  re¬ 
nown  of  the  name  to  later  generations. 

Lowell  Mason  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1872, 
mourned  by  a  nation,  which  reverenced  him 
as  much  for  his  exalted  character  as  for  his 
immeasurable  services  to  the  cause  of  church 
music  and  musical  education  in  general. 


THE  WEST  SHORE  B.  R.  IN  WINTER. 


Ice  or  thaw,  rain  or  shine,  clear  or  thick, 
the  palatial  trains  of  the  West  Shore  railroad 
speed  along  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  carry  their  thousands  of  passengers 
in  safety  and  comfort  to  “the  desired  haven.” 
This  route  ranks  with  the  best  as  to  road  bed, 
rolling  stock,  and  management.  Business  men 
and  travellers  for  pleasure  like  the  “West 
Shore,”  and  use  it  freely.  This  is  just  the 
time  of  year  that  tests  railrqad  management, 
and  makes  comfort  doubly  appreciated.  Hence 
the  mid- winter  popularity  of  the  West  Shore  . 


Devotional  Services 

in  Biblical  Language. 

No.  1.  God  the  King. 

No.  2.  God  our  Father. 

No.  3.  The  Word  of  God. 

No.  4i  The  Saviour’s  Advent. 

(Others  to  foUotc.) 

These  Services  are  unique  in  their  use  of  the 
treasures  of  Biblical  phraseology.  They  were 
originally  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  Hartford  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  as  practical  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  iitmrcssive  parts  of  the  Bib'e  (those  addressed 
from  God  or  his  representative  to  man)  should  be 
combined  in  public  worship  with  expressive  pas¬ 
sages  (those  addressed  to  God  from  man).  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests,  they  are  now  issued  in  a 
convenient  leaflet  form,  so  as  to  be  available  for 
ministers  and  churches. 

Each  Service  includes  didactic  readings  for  the 
Leader,  responsive  readings  for  Leader  and  People, 
three  hymns  (printed  in  full,  with  music),  and  a 
prayer  in  Biblical  language.  Each  Service  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  without  any  address  or  sermon,  and 
so  can  be  used  at  the  opening  of  theprayeivmeeting 
or  Sunday-school,  as  well  as  in  a  Sunday  evening 
service.  But  suitable  places  are  indicated  for  the 
insertion  of  an  address  or  sermon,  if  desired,  or  for 
two  or  three  brief  talks  by  the  Leader. 

Price  :  Single  Services,  2  cents  each.  10  or  more 
Services,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  100,  postage  or  ex- 
pressage  paid. 

Send  tiDo-cent  stamp  for  a  sample. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

For  10  cents,  a  recent  maeazloe  article  by  Professor 
Pratt,  desciiblnir  his  method  in  preparing  these  Services, 
will  be  sent.  This  includes  a  sample  of  any  one  of  the 
Services  as  may  be  desired. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  collection,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14th,  for  Home  Missions,  in  the  Old  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Dufheld,  pastor), 
reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $2,616.11. 

Rochester. —Another  of  the  aged  and  hon¬ 
ored  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rochester  has  followed  quickly  the  lamented 
death  of  Oscar  Craig.  Mrs.  Eliza  B. ,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  Maltby  Strong,  died  on  Saturday, 
January  20th,  aged  eighty- three  years.  She 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  First  Church, 
and  by  all  who  shared  her  acquaintance  and 
Christian  fellowship.  She  was  always  in  her 
place  in  the  bouse  of  God,  when  health  would 
permit,  and  an  intent  hearer  of  the  Word. 
Her  funeral  rites  were  attended  by  Dr.  Mill¬ 
ard  and  a  large  concourse  of  Christian  friends, 
on  Monday  afternoon.  Her  remains  were 
borne  to  Salem,  Mass.,  for  interment. 

Cuba. — At  a  sjiecial  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Steuben,  held  in  Homellsville  Jan.  18, 
the  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
White  and  the  church  at  Cuba  was  dissolved, 
and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ma¬ 
honing.  Mr.  White  has  accepted  a  call  to  a 
church  just  organized  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
a  colony  of  200  members  from  the  old  church. 
The  church  at  Cuba  presented  a  unanimous 
appeal  to  have  Mr.  White  retained ;  but  on  the 
ground  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  under¬ 
take  this  new  enterprise,  the  Presbytery  reluc¬ 
tantly  dismissed  him.  Mr.  White  has  made  a 
splendid  record  at  Cuba,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
minister,  and  has  also  greatly  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hillman  was  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newtown. 

Canisteo. — This  church  is  having  great  pros¬ 
perity  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Cameron.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
continued  state  of  revival,  and  a  special  fea¬ 


ture  is  a  men’s  meeting  every  Sunday  which 
has  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  very 
earnest  and  spiritual  preacher,  and  has  peculiar 
power  in  drawing  men  to  his  ministry.  Every 
one  is  pleased  with  The  Evangelist  m  its  new 
dress.  There  is  just  enough  in  the  old  face  at 
the  head  to  preserve  its  identity.  Its  new  fea¬ 
tures  are  an  important  addition,  and  the  new 
arrangement  makes  the  old  better.  S.  W.  P. 

PiTTSPORD. — The  pastorate  vacated  in  No¬ 
vember  last  by  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf,  now  of 
Watkins,  is  about  to  be  filled  by  a  senior  stu¬ 
dent  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Smith.  He  has  already  supplied 
the  Pittsford  pulpit  for  some  months  with 
much  acceptance.  The  call  was  unanimous. 

Mooers. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  Hem- 
mingford,  Canada,  has  on  occasions  of  a  spe 
cial  nature  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  S. 
D.  Angel  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Moo¬ 
ers,  N.  Y. ,  until  a  pastor  be  found  for  the 
oversight  of  that  church,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson,  who  was 
pastor  fourteen  years. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway.— A  Memorable  Day.— One  of  the 
most  impressive  services  ever  held  in  the  old 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rahway,  occurred 
last  Sunday,  January  14th.  It  was  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Hubbard 
Payson,  to  welcome  forty- two  members  to  its 
communion,  forty  of  them  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  to  baptize  twenty- two,  most 
of  them  from  the  Sabbath- school,  (^e  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  have  been  received  into  this 
church  during  the  four  years  of  the  present 
pastorate,  and  the  church  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 

J.  C.  W. 

OHIO. 

Lima.  —  The  Market  -  street  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomson  pastor)  add¬ 
ed  17  members  January  7,  15  upon  confession. 
Twenty  members  were  added  December  5. 
This  church  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
with  a  loyal  membership  of  over  500. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ohena. — After  an  interval  of  ten  years  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Tanner  is  able  to  resume  the  active 
ministry.  He  writes  to  The  Evangelist :  “I 
have  been- placed  in  charge  of  a  small  Indian 
church  located  on  the  west  side  of  Traverse 
Bay,  twenty  miles  north  of  Traverse  City  ;  am 
on  the  ground  of  an  Indian  mission  once  in 
care  of  the  old  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  where  was  then  an  Indian  school 
and  church.  The  latter  and  their  house  of 
worship  still  remain ;  there  are  some  thirty 
Indian  members  of  the  church  and  a  few 
whites,  with  other  Indians  about  here.  This 
is  a  lumbering  region,  timber  having  been 
mostly  cut  ofT,  though  some  still  remaining 
work  is  in  progress  this  winter.  There  are  some 
very  good  but  scattering  farms  here,  on  which 
fruit  and  potatoes  are  principally  raised.  The 
whites  are  impr-oving  their  condition  here, 
many  of  them  living  in  good,  new  frame 
houses.  They  are  more  generally  church  going 
than  in  the  more  favored  parts  of  the  State. 
We  have  an  Indian  service,  preaching,  and 
Sunday-school  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  a 
similar  white  service  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Indians  are  quite  well  civilized,  quiet  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  but  shy  and  reticent.  They  are  not 
increasing  in  numbers,  consumption  being 
their  great  foe.  There  is  an  Indian  Catholic 
church  south  of  here,  of  which  I  know  but 
little.”  Mr.  Tanner’s  address  is  Omena,  Lee- 
lanaw  County,  Michigan. 

Saginaw. — The  First  Church,  West  Side(Rev. 
Chas.  E.  Bronson  pastor),  received -thirty  new 
members  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January. 
There  have  been  no  special  services.  This 
church  is  developing  many  of  the  features  of 
an  institutional  church.  There  is  a  trained 
deaconess  from  Mr.  Moody’s  school,  who  has 
charge  of  a  young  women’s  club,  doing  for 
young  women  the  work  of  a  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  physical  culture,  read¬ 
ing  room,  lectures,  etc.  There  is  also  an  In- 
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duatrial  School,  dressmaking  class,  cadet  com¬ 
pany  for  the  young  men,  and  a  kitchen  garden 
for  the  children.  There  are  two  flourishing 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  an  overflow¬ 
ing  Sunday  school. 

Caro.  —  Commencing  with  December  5th 
last,  special  union  services  were  held  here  in 
the  Opera  House,  continuing  two  weeks,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Harold  F.  Sayles,  a  very  efficient 
evangelist.  The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap 
tist,  and  German  Lutheran  churches  joined 
their  efforts  and  prayers  for  the  furtherance 
of  Christianity  in  this  community.  The  result 
was  a  warmer  Christian  comity  between  the 
churches,  and  many  conversions,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  persons  still  seriously  con 
sidering  their  need  of  a  Saviour.  All  this  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable 
eflTorts  of  the  pastor  of  our  Presbyterian 
church,  who  has  oeen,  during  the  fall  months, 
a  veritable  “John  the  Baptist”  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  he  having  gone  from  house  to  house  with 
the  “good  news,”  thus  creating  an  interest  in 
spiritual  things  unknown  in  Caro  for  many 
years.  Sunday,  December  Slst,  was  indeed  a 
*‘red  letter”  day  for  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Caro,  when  twenty  seven  persons  were 
welcomed  as  members  of  the  church.  The 
sermon  was  appropriate,  the  service  im¬ 
pressive.  the  chapel  and  annex  being  entirely 
filled  with  attentive  and  happy  listeners.  On 
Sabbath,  January  14th,  five  more  were  re¬ 
ceived,  making  eighty-nine  additions  to  our 
church  within  two  years,  under  the  faithful 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Frank  G.  Ellett.  I 
would  add  .that  our  Sunday  school  is  increasing 
in  interest  and  membership;  also  that  all  the 
churches  alluded  to  above  have  had  acces¬ 
sions  to  their  roll  of  believers.  May  the  good 
work  go  on  all  over  Christendom.  •  S. 

Detroit. — Our  churches  continue  to  receive 
large  accessions,  as  a  result  of  the  special  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  winter.  During  the  first  two  Sun¬ 
days  in  January,  over  500  new  members  were 
received  into  the  different  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  of  the  city.  The  largest  addition  was  at 
Trumbull  avenue,  156.  Others  were :  Calvary, 
95 ;  Central,  47 ;  Forest-avenue,  46 ;  Covenant, 
46 ;  First-street,  27  ;  Bethany,  26 ;  Immanuel, 
25 ;;  Jefferson-avenue,  26;  Memorial,  19. 

Tecumseh. — The  glorious  news  comes  from 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Tecumseh  that  a 
wonderful  work  of  grace  is  going  on,  and  the 
fruits  already  bring  wonder  and  tears  of  grati¬ 
tude.  On  Sabbath,  January  14th,  ninety- three 
persons  united  publicly  with  this  church, 
forty-  two  being  baptized,  and  of  the  ninety- 
three,  all  but  three  joined  upon  profession  of 
faith.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Brown, 
has  done  all  the  preaching,  except  two  or 
three  evenings  by  a  neighboring  pastor,  and 
has  had  his  heart  and  his  hands  full  with  the 
glorious  work  of  the  Lord. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mattoon.— This  church  has  just  closed  a 
series  of  special  revival  meetines,  in  which  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  M  Morton,  D.  D. ,  has  been 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Mysonhimer  a  part 
of  the  time.  The  meetings  lasted  three  weeks, 
closing  on  the  14th  inst.  The  hopeful  conver¬ 
sions  numbered  over  one  hundred.  Seventy  five 
have  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
already,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  have  gone  into 
other  churches  in  the  city.  Sixty-three  of  the 
accessions  were  on  profession,  representing 
thirty-eight  new  families.  The  good  work  is 
still  going  on.  and  the  membership  is  greatly 
quickened,  and  both  pastor  and  people  are 
rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God.  An  unusual 
spirit  of  prayerfulness  has  prevailed,  and  the 
whole  community  is  stirred. 

Evanston.— Pastor  John  N.  Mills  of  the 
South  Evanston  Presbyterian  church,  has 
arranged  twelve  Sunday  evening  addresses, 
six  by  ministers  of  other  churches,  in  explana- 
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tion  of  their  respective  denominational  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  six  by  himself,  alternating  with 
each  of  the  preceding.  His  themes  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  Henry  VIII.  ;  Our  Debt  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans  (February  41  h; ;  Alexander  Cambell; 
Roger  Williams ;  Martin  Luther ;  John  Wesley. 
The  wisdom  of  such  series  dejMnds,  of  course, 
on  the  thorough  handling.  We  advise  all  pas¬ 
tors,  thus  embarked,  to  give  the  late  Douglas 
Campbell’s  great  historical  work,  “The  Puri¬ 
tans  in  Holland,  England,  and  America,”  a 
fresh  reading.  It  is  published  by  the  Harpers. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Towler  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Detroit  to  Chicago.  His  address 
is  4,950  Prairie  Avenue. 

INDIANA. 

Forest  Hill.— Dear  Editor. — Last  night  we 
closed  up  a  thirteen  days  meeting  in  Forest 
Hill,  Ind. ,  Rev.  T.  M.  Gossard,  pastor.  Forty- 
eight  were  publicly  received,  of  whom  the 
pastor  baptised  thirty  one.  Only  one  of  the 
entire  number  came  by  letter,  the  rest  on  ex¬ 
amination.  The  meetings  drew  the  people 
from  a  wide  radius.  I  seldom  find  a  church 
as  well  prepared  for  a  revival  as  this  one.  The 
pastor  possesses  an  influence  which  in  itself  is 
a  strong  guarantee  of  the  good  he  is  doing. 
Especially  is  his  influence  felt  among  the 
young  people,  in  whom  he  takes  a  special  in¬ 
terest  The  Endeavorers  meet  in  his  own  home 
weekly  completely  crowding  two  of  the  largest 
rooms.  His  people  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  the  Lord  has  sealed  to 
them  an  increase  of  fifty  percent  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  more  will  go  to  other  churches, 
and  the  good  work  wul  be  long  and  widely 
felt.  In  March  we  go  to  Pastor  Gossard ’s 
other  appointment,  Sardinia.  Yours  in  the 
Master’s  Service,  H.  C.  Keelky. 

IOWA. 

Carroll. — Twelve  members,  with  nine  bap¬ 
tisms,  have  been  received  since  Dr.  Folsom’s 
return  in  October  from  bis  summer  vacation. 
The  church  is  looking  forward  to  some  special 
services,  when  a  large  blessing  is  hoped  for. 
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were  made  last  year.  The  comptroller  will  re¬ 
fuse  warrants  for  salaries  of  these  employeeia 
until  they  have  been  regularly  appointed. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann  Lichner  of 
Newman,  Ill.,  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  old.  She  lives  with  her  youngest  son, 
now  eighty  one  years  old,  on  a  farm  which  he 
cultivates  himself.  The  old  lady  in  appear¬ 
ance  is  like  a  mummy,  but  her  faculties  are 
still  clear.  On  the  18th  of  last  month  her 
neighbors  joined  in  the  celebration  of  her  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  birthday. 


Current  Cuent0 


Oitj  and  VlclnitT. 

The  anti-Tammany  Democracy  have  request¬ 
ed  the  Legislature  to  enact  that  police  justices 
in  this  city  hereafter  appointed  shall  receive  a 
yearly  salary  of  $5,000,  and  that  the  office  of 
corporation  counsel  be  made  elective. 

John  Wolfe,  a  retired  merchant  of  New 
York,  died  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  in  his 
73d  year.  His  cousin,  the  late  Miss  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe,  like  himself,  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  patron  of  art  and  artists,  and  she  be¬ 
queathed  at  his  suggestion  the  whole  of  her 
fine  collection  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  with  it  a  bequest  of  $200,000  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  collection.  A  son 
and  daughter  survive  Mr.  Wolfe. 

Tt  is  said  that  Chinese  laborers  here  in  New 
York  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  granted  by  Congress  for  registra¬ 
tion.  Influential  Chinese,  among  them  K.  K. 
Huie,  who  is  employed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Guy  Maine,  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Chinese  Mission,  believe  their 
countrymen  will  not  register  any  more  now 
than  before,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  new 
as  the  old  law  requires  them  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Under  a  certificate  of  identification, 
bearing  the  portrait,  signature,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  identified,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  occupation  and  address,  thirty- 
four  men  have  recently  been  registered. 

Designs  for  the  proposed  new  City  Hall  are 
just  now  being  discussed,  but  with  little 
prospect  of  soon  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Our 
advice  is  to  leave  the  old  City  Hall  alone  in  its 
ancient,  unique  glory,  and  in  lieu  of  a  great 
architectural  pile  which  shall  rival  the  never- 
to  be -quite  finished  State  Capitol  at  Albany, 
let  the  authorities  call  for  plans  for  a  plain, 
substantial  citv  block  for  municipal  use  front¬ 
ing  on  Chambers  street  and  extending  from 
Broadway  all  the  way  to  Centre  street.  This 
would  of  course  involve  the  Tweed  marble 
County  Court  House,  which  could  be  either 
pulled  down  or  utilized  with  some  changes. 
Ex  Comptroller  Myers  re^rted  its  present 
value  as  not  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  though  it 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  anywhere 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars ! 
A  municipal  block  extending  thus  quite  across 
the  upper  boundary  of.  the  City  Hall  Park, 
would  afford  an  amount  of  light  and  space 
not  possible  in  a  compact  building.  Then  it 
could  be  so  divided  among  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government  that  any  one  of 
them  could  be  readily  reached,  and  there 
.would  be  none  of  that  confusion  and  crowd¬ 
ing  at  the  mtfin  entrances  now  so  common  in 
great  buildings  used  for  many  purposes,  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  Should  the  city  not 
yet  need  the  whole  space  of  so  long  a  block,  it 
could  be  readily  rented  for  business  purposes. 
This  plan  is  the  most  economical,  the  most 
convenient  and  sanitary  possible,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  would  provide  am 
pie  accommodation  and  to  spare,  and,  what  is 
important,  leave  the  City  Hall  Park  (what  yet 
remains  of  it)  a  pleasant  breathing-place, 
where  grass  and  trees  may  be  seen^  if  not  en¬ 
joyed. 

Personal  and  News. 

George  A.  Glynn  of  Syracuse  has  been  select 
ed  to  compile  the  manual  for  the  use  of  dele 
gates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
is  to  meet  in  Albany  in  May  next. 

The  cruiser  Montgomery,  on  her  official  trial 
trip  last  week  in  Long  Island  Sound,  made, 
an  average  speed  of  nineteen  knots  an  hour, 
two  more  than  her  contract  calls  for,  earning 
for  her  builders  a  premium  of  $200,000. 

Secretary  Carlisle  has  directed  that  the  nude 
male  figure  on  one  side  of  the  World’s  Fair 
memorial  medal  designed  by  Augustus  St. 
Gudens  shall  be  draped,  and  with  this  healthy 


.  Highest  Awards 

y  (Medals  and  Diplomas) 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 
On  the  following  articles,  namely: 

BREAKFAST  COCOA,  .  , 
Premium  No.  1,  Chocolate] 
I  German  Sweet  Chocolatcj 
Vanilla  Chocolate,  .  .  . 
I  Cocoa  Butter. . 

‘purity  of  material,” 


For  _  _ 

“excellent  flavor,”  and  “uniform 
even  composition.” 

SOLO  BY  BBOCERS  EVERYWHEHL 

WALTER  BAKER  ft  GoTToRCHESTER.  MASS. 


healthy  flesh  —  nature  never 
burdens  the  body  with  too 
much  sound  flesh.  Loss  of 
flesh  usually  indicates  poor  as¬ 
similation,  which  causes  the 
loss  of  the  best  that's  in  food, 
the  fat-forming  element. 


NEW  DEPARTURE 


$6.00  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  Car  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  Washington.  Route  is  over  the 
B.  &  O.  to  Chicago,  then  via  the  Great  Rock 
Island  Route  to  Denver  and  the  Scenic  and 
Southern  Pacific  Routes  to  destination. 

Thia  Car  leaves  Philadelphia  every  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Having  been  in  the  tourist  business  success¬ 
fully  for  fourteen  years  we  can  guarantee  the 
very  best  service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
and  one  of  our  well  informed  and  attentive 
excursion  managers  accompanies  the  car,  and 
looks  after  the  comfort  of  passengers.  The 
Car  is  Pullman-built  and  equipped  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  excursion  manager,  has  a  porter  and 
Pullman  conductor  in  charge. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate  you 
should  use  this  service ;  therefore  address  for 
reservation  in  the  Car, 

A.  Phillips  &  Co. , 

111  So.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


of  pure  cod  liver  oil  with  hypo- 
phosphites  contains  the  very 
essence  of  all  foods.  In  no  oth¬ 
er  form  can  so  much  nutrition 
be  taken  and  assimilated.  Its 
range  of  usefulness  has  no  limita¬ 
tion  where  weakness  exists. 


PraMrad  by  Soott  S  Bowna.  Ohamiata. 
lew  York.  Sold  by  all  dractiata. 


only  with  the  signature  of 
Justus  von  Liebig  in  blue” 
ink  across  the  the  label,  thus:” 


Him  A II  CHURCH  PEWS,  both 
IJ 1 1 U  I  _  U  folding  and  stationer) 
nunun  seats,  assembly 
CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  Ete 

'  h  TIM  no  PUl'PIT'  FURNITVBi 
•  H  I  lllUO  COMMUNION  TABLE! 

FITTINOB  COMPLITB  POB 

Halls  and  All  Public  Buildings. 

lUustrated  Catalognea  and  Etttmatea  tnrntabed. 

Bws-Demarest  Seat!  Go., 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
refers  to  the  world-known 


For  delicious  refreshing  Beef  Tea. 
For  improved  and  economic  cookery. 


CHURCH  BELLS  iMj 


WE  send  free,  upon  receipt  of  address,  oar  Il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  from  “Banoh  to  Table,” 
an  interesting  write-up  uf  cattle  raising  in  the 
West,  from  the  “  branding  of  the  Maverick”  to  the 
“  ronnd  up  ”  of  the  prime  steer  into  delicions 

Rex  Brand  Extract  of  Beef. 

Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair  ”  P<or  Ezoellenoe  ia 
QiisU^aDd  Flavor.” 

Sample  Jar  sent  nee  for  6c.  to  pay  postage. 
THK  CUDAHY  PHARINAOIUTIOAL  OO., 
SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB. 


fl^chools  tiuA 


OHMtMMBHOBira  TKAOHUM*  ASamV 

Oldest  and  beet  known  la  U.  8. 

I  Established  USB. 

B  East  14th  Stbsht  Nmw  Tomk. 


Santa  Monica  is  a  California  town  not  well 
known  in  the  East.  But  it  has  the  largest 
wharf  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  4,698  feet 
long,  181  feet  wide,  and  has  seven  railroad 
tracks.  Eight  great  ships  can  there  discharge 
their  sargoes  into  the  cars  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  one  time. 

State  Comptroller  Roberts  at  Albany  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
list  of  eighty-three  names  of  persons  who  have 
been  appointed  to  places  in  the  State  service, 
but  who  do  not  appear  on  the  civil  service 
records  as  having  been  appointed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules.  Most  of  the  appointments 


UPSOM  SEMIM/Htr, 

MEW  PKB8TOM.  UTOHMIKIJ)  OO.,  OOHM.i 
For  Bovs  and  Yoang  Men.  Beferenoes;  PrsMdsntDwl 
Yale  UnivereityTRev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D.D.,  oC  Bro(A 
Fn  other  referenoee  or  Infprmauon  Ingnlie  of 

Bov.  HKMBT  OrioX, 


DEAFNESS 


AND  HEAD  NOISES  RELiivfo  ev  uaiNO 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Preparee  for  College  or  Bneinese.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Kev.  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.D.,  of  Thx  Bvanokubt,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  informatinn  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


Kew  scieBtifle  ia?$Bti<m.  eatlrelf  diStraat  la 
eoBBtrnotioa  from  all  olhor  dtnofti.  Assist  tUs 
doaf  whoa  all  othor  dorioos  fail,  aad  whoro  modi- 
eal  skill  has  iriroB  bo  roliaf.  Thaw  aro  sa/a. 
eomfortablo  aad  imTitihU;  hara  ao  wiro  or  striae 
attaobmoai.  Writs  for  pampblot. 

WiLSON  MAR  OmUMt  CO. 
iv Mentiun thU P.p«r.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 
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Foreign. 

The  principal  librarian  at  the  British  Museum 
receives  £1,200  a  year  and  a  residence. 

The  Grand  Duke  George,  second  son  of  the 
Czar,  is  suffering  from  consumption.  He  is  in 
his  23d  year  and  bis  condition  is  critical. 

Italy  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  criminals. 
They  number  5,140  to  every  million  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

Bishop  Tucker,  of  Uganda,  recently  ordained 
seven  men  to  the  ministry,  two  of  whom  are 
the  greatest  chiefs  in  the  country  and  govern 
large  provinces. 

The  Empress  of  China  has  no  sympathy  with 
gay  and  flighty  fashions.  She  celebrated  her 
sixtieth  birthday  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
enjoining  a  general  restraint  of  extravagance. 

The  new  British  warships  are  to  be  armed 
with  60  ton  instead  of  67  ton  guns  This  is  to 
prevent  them  being  rendered  top  heavy. 

More  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  English  people 
could  not  write  their  names  when  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne.  The  proportion  in  that 
condition  has  now  been  reduced  to  7  per  cent. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon,  son  of  the  late 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  London, 
has  been  laid  aside  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
for  some  time  past,  and  though  he  is  slowly 
recovering  be  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  many  of 
bis  engagements  for  .January  and  February. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  Britain  has  been 
contending  with  Mexico  for  a  certain  boundary 
line  between  Yucatan  and  British  Honduras, 
and  now  at  last  it  has  been  conceded.  The 
line  drawn  gives  to  Britain  the  control  of  a 
rich  mahogany  producing  region. 

The  Scottish  American  mentions  that  the 
Russian  authorities  yet  retmn  about  two  mil¬ 
lion  roubles  of  the  fund  raised  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  relief  of  the  famine 
sufferers.  It  adds :  Might  the  same  not  well 
be  said  of  the  surplus  Alabama  fund  held  by 
this  country  f  In  justice  it  ought  to  be  returned 
to  Britain. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Steel,  Sydney,  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  money  ei^nded  in  missions 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  during  this 
century  is  about  £2,000,000.  The  number  of 
islands  reached  is  probably  not  less  than  350, 
and  converts  number  half  a  million. 


O  SAY,  can  you  tee  by  the  candle’s  dim  light. 

What  so  badly  I  need  for  to-morrow’s  house-cleaning? 
I  know  If  I  have  that.  I’ll  get  through  by  night  I 
Yes  it’s  'that  GOLD 
DUST  POWDER’ 

You  well  know  my 
meaning  I 


»*^Washing  Powder. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRB  ANK  &  C0„  Chicago. 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal, 


Institutions. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Missouri  have 
completed  a  fund  of  $125,000  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Drury  College. 

Gen.  Harriscn  is  expected  to  begin  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  law  at  the  Stanford  University  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  February.  He  will 
probably  remain  in  California  until  May. 

Secretary  Hoke  Smith  is  to  deliver  the  ora¬ 
tion  at  the  coming  Commencement  of  the 
North  Carolina  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  his  father  was  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  for  many  years. 

The  death  of  Bishop  MoNiemey  has  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents.  When  the 


Absolutely  free  from  malaria  and  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness  generally  and  so  testified 
to  by  physicians;  with  air  heavily  charged  with  ozone — nature’s  greatest  boon  to  the  health- 
seeker,  with  scenic  attractions  unrivalled.  Old  Point  Comfort  ranks  foremost  as  a  winter  resort, 
while  its  world  famous  Hygeia  Hotel,  with  its  improved  and  now  perfect  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  unquestioned  purity  of  its  drinking  water,  unsurpassed  cuisine,  em¬ 
bracing  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  foods.  The  charm  of  its  resident  garrison  life,  its  abun¬ 
dant  musical  features  and  dancing,  constitute  a  variety  of  attractions  s^dom  offered  at  any 
resort.  F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


LADIES 

Hy  HOW  ARE  YOUR 

i  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


vacancy  in'  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Bishop  was  elected,  his  Republican  competi¬ 
tor  was  Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer  of  Albany, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
State.  A  number  of  bis  friends  now  favor  his 
election  to  fill  the  vacant  seat. 

William  G.  Latbrop  has  been  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  Columbia  College.  He  was,  while  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Alumni,  mainly  instrumental  in  pur¬ 
chasing  and  equipping  the  athletic  field  at 
Williamsbridge.  Mr.  Iiathrop  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocate  of  the  dormitory  system. 

The  fifth  debate  between  representatives  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  Universities  was  held  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. ,.  on  the  evening  of  January 
19th,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  Harvard. 
The  judges  were  Carl  Schurz  of  this  city. 
Prof.  E.  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  question 
was,  “Resolved,  That  independent  action  in 
politics  is  preferable  to  party  allegiance,  ”  Yale 
having  the  affirmative.  The  judges,  in  an 
nouncing  a  decision,  said  that  if  a  mark  were 
to  be  given  it  should  be  99  to  Yale  and  100  to 
Harvard. 


Like  a  Magic  Touch, 
Lustre  the  greatest, 
Labor  the  Least, 


SILVER 


Never  scratching. 
Never  wearing. 

Never  equalied. 

Trial  qnantitj  frM  or  box  peat* 
]>aid,  l&cU.  Sold  OYeiywhere. 

ELECTRO  SILICON  CO., 

72  John  SL,  New  York. 


Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  cracked,  and 
unsuited  to  setting  off  a  spotless  tablecloth. 
We  will  replenish  it  FREE.  Why  drink 
poor  teas  and  coffees  and  ruin  your  health? 
when  you  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices. 
PREMIUMS  for  all.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet 
Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Watch 
Clocks,  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sau¬ 
cers,  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents.  GOOD  IN¬ 
COMES  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  ,  and 
Spices,  3  1-2  lbs.  fine  teas  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  for  $2.00,  Charges  paid. 

Beautiful  Panel,  entitled  "Baby’s  First 
Christmas"  (size  14x28  inches)  FREE  to 
all  patrons.  For  full  particulars,  prices,  terms 
and  Premium  lists,  address 


House  Furnishing. 


Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fme  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Fitters  and  Coolers. 


THE  BEST  OFFEB  TBT  OF  SEEDS 
is  that  made  on  page  32  of  this  issue  of  our 
paper  by  the  g;reat  Seed  House  of  Peter  Hen 
derson  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who  will  send 
Sixteen  Varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  (including  the 
famous  Emily  Henderson),  together  with  their 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  at  about  half  the  regu¬ 
lar  prices.  This  offer  is  well  worth  reading 
and  accepting. 


31  &  33  Yesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  28». 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 
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_  _  THE  STANDARD  YEAR  BOOK  OF  AMERICA.  500  PACES.  1,300  TOPICS. 

20  A  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF^  2£ 

£I£j  INDORSED  BY  CLERGYMEN  AND  EDUCATORS  EVERYWHERE.  I  <^^8 

Rev.  T.  S.  Hastinos,  D.  D.,  IX. n.,  Prest-  Hkucn  A.  Shajpkb,  M.  A.,  GW).  F.  Moshkk,  A.  M. .  D., 

dent  of  Union  TheolOfHcal  Seminary:  •'  For  President  Wellesley  OoUece.  '  President  Hillsdale  Oollege,  Hlch. 

some  years  past  I  have  kept  The  World  Rev.  O.  A.  Nunnallv,  D.  D.,  R.  Abkbnbthv,  A.  M.,  1>.  U., 

Almanac  within  easy  reach  Iiom  my  study  President  Mercer  College,  Qa.  President  Rutherford  College,  N.  G 

chair,  and  have  found  It  exceedingly  valuable  R*v.  8.  A.  Akdbxws,  D.  D.  ,  XL.  D. .  Rev.  H.  M.  MacCxacken,  T>.  D.  ,  XL.  I). , 

and  helpful  In  more  ways  than  I  can  mention.  President  Southern  University,  Ala.  President  Unlvemty  of  New  York. 

It  is  a  oompendlnm  of  Information,  carefully  Ctbus  Nobthbup,  XL.  D. ,  Rev,  H.  Capkm,  D.  D., 

prepared,  which  one  could  hardly  do  without.  President  University  of  Minn.  President  Tofts  College, 

having  once  discovered  how  full  and  how  ac-  Rev.  B.  F.  Rii,bv,  D.  D.  .  Rev.  Hobacb  Bumstkad,  D.  D.  , 

curate  it  Is.  ’  ’  President  Howard  College,  Ala.  President  Atlanta  University,  Qa. 

ATiVi  T-VTmmjiTTi  nv-  Matthbw  H.  Buckham,  D.  D.,  Rev.  8.  W.  Boabdman,  D.  D., 

tiNUUKan,!)  BY  President  University  of  Vermont.  President  Maryville  College,  Tenn. 

Rev.  James  M.  Tayixib,  D.  D.  ,  Nathan  Obeen,  XX  D. ,  Rev.  W.  M.  Gbieb,  D.  D.  , 

President  of  Vassar  College.  Chancellor  Cumberland  University.  Tenn.  President  Ersklne  College,  8.  C. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  XX  D. ,  Rev.  J.  O.  Evans,  A.  M. .  D.  D. ,  XX  D. ,  Rev.  W.  A.  Candleb,  D.  D.. 
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Anti-Higher  Criticism 

OR 

Testimony  to  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Bible 


Professor  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  XX  H. 

Presldrnt  W.  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  XX.D. 

Professor  William  G.  Bfoorehead,  D.D. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  XX.D. 
James  H.  Brookes,  D.U. 

George  a  Bishop,  D.D. 

B.  B.  Tyler,  »  D. 

Professor  Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  Ph.D. 

Professor  James  M.  Stlfler,  D.D. 
WlUiam  Dinwiddle,  D.D, 

EDITED  AND  COMPILED  BY 

REV.  L.  W.  MUNHALL,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  868  pp.  Price,  S1.60. 

fhr  sole  Ixf  oQ  booksellers,  or  sent  bp  mall,  pottpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price, 

HUNT  &  EATON,  -  PnblisbeRi, 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  UHGEST  COLLECT/OH  OF  HEW  M HE 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UHlKEHSf 
At  a  great  rednctlon  from  Pabllshers’  prleea 

Send  ns  a  Posted  C2rd,  naming  any  book  yon  may 


SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTB  OAlALOOirm  WMBM. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  Oity  BaU  Park  NIW  YORK* 


WEDOmG 

mVlXAXlONS, 

CORRBCT  IN  STYleBc 


THE  TRIAL  OF  DR.  BRIGGS 

BEFOKA  THE  GENEEAE  ASSEMBLT. 

A  CALM  REVIEW  OF  THE  CASE  BT 
A  8TRANGEB 

Who  attended  all  the  sessions  of  the  Court. 

12ino  198  pages,  doth,  SO  cents. 

Sent  tiy  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  4b  CO.  <lno.), 

182  Fiith  Avenue,  New  Yobk. 


NOW  READY 


DBMPSKY  & 

CARROIX^ 

Art  Staticmers, 

UKION  SQVARB, 
NKW  YORK. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  In  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ol  constmctlon  at  lower  prices  than  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  bad.  No  matter  what  yonr  difflcnlty  is, 
write  ns,  and  we  will  send  ytn  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  yonr  Job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  ae  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Patnis  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK. 
(Katabliahed  1879). 


STEREOPTICONS 

This  season’s 
Specialty,  World’a 
Fair 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

Write  for  datalogne 
No.  E. 

McIntosh  Battery  and 
Optical  Co., 

CHICAGO. 


THE  BEST  JOUBNAX  FOB  XADIES  AND  FAHI- 
XIES,  containing  the  LATEST  AND  Be  ST  FASHIONS; 
PROTOSELY  ILLUSTRATED;  A  MAMMOTH  COLOR¬ 
ED  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FASHIONS;  NUMEROUS 
COMPLETE  STORIES  of  absorbing  ifiterest,  and  the 
beginnin  of  a  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  SERIAL  SFORY 
entitled  “UNCXAIMED;”  besides  New  Mnsic,  EM¬ 
BROIDER  Y  DESIGNS,  etc.  The  most  complete  maga- 
Blue  for  ladlee  published.  Price,  SO  centa ;  yearly,  84, 
including  the  extra  Christmas  number.  All  newsdealers 
and 

The  lEternatioBsl  News  Company,  New  York. 

88  and  86  Dnane  St.,  one  door  east  of  Broadway, 
pr*  Sabecrlptloiis  received  for  any  Periodical,  Foreign  or 
Domeetio. 


Among  the  Fimas,  printed  for  the  Ladies’  Union  Mis¬ 
sion  School  Assoolation.  Albany,  N.  T.  Prlee,  M  esnta 
per  copy.  For  sale  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Oharlee  Scribner’s  Sons,  Thomas  Whittaker,  Bible  House, 
and  Board  of  Publioation  of  Reformed  Dutch  Chnroh, 
t&  Kant  street  New  York. 


HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY 


166  Paget;  71  lllutiratlont. 


4  TRANSPLANTED  BOY.  A  Story.  By  Con- 
STANCE  Fknimork  Woolson.  With  4  Illus¬ 
trations  hv  W.  T.  Smedlkt. 

LORO  BYRON  AND  THE  GREEK  PATRIOTS. 
By  Rev.  Hsert  Hayman,  D.D.  With  Por- 
tiuits  of  Lord  Byion,  Prince  Maviocordato, 
and  Odysseus,  from  old  prints. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER.  A  Story.  By 
Riciiako  Uardino  Davis.  With  3  Illustra¬ 
tions  bv  Clifford  Carleton. 

4  MASTERPIECE  OF  DIPLOMACY.  A  Farce. 
By  W.  D.  Howells.  With  6  Illustrations 
by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 

IN  THE  SIERRA  MADRE  WITH  THE  PUNCH¬ 
ERS.  By  Frederic  Remington.  With  8  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  the  Author. 

AN  AD  JUS  TMEN  T  OF  ACCOUN  TS.  A  Story. 
By  William  McLennan.  With  an  Illustra¬ 
tion  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

WALKING  STICKS.  By  Samuel  II.  Scdddkr. 
With  11  Illustrations. 

VIGNETTES  OF  MANHATTAN.  III.  IN  THE 
LITTLE  CHURCH  DOWN  THE  STREET. 
By  Brander  Matthews.  With  2  Illustra¬ 
tions  bv  W.  T.  Smedlet. 

IN  TENEBRAS.  A  Parable.  By  Howard 
Pyle. 

THE-  MAN-THA  T-  DRAWS- THE  -  HANDCART. 

A  Storv.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 

GREAT  AMERiCAN  INDUSTRIES.  X.  A  BAR 
OF  IRON.  By  R.  R.  Bowker.  With  10  II- 
luslrutions. 

4  SINGING-STUDENT  IN  LONDON.  By  Jean 

Forsyth. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  DEATH.  A  Story.  By 

Flavel  Scott  Mines. 

TRILBY.  A  Story.  By  George  du  Madkikb 
Part  II.  Ilhistnited  by  the  Author. 

EDITOR'S  STUDY,  by  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER  contains  an  illustrated 
story  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  other 
humorous  sketches. 

LITERARY  NOTES,  by  Laurence  Hutton. 


Notv  Ready 


HARPER  &.  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  25, 


The  New  York  University  has  given  up  the 
^an  of  removing  the  marble  building  now  on 
Washington  Square  to  the  new  site  on  Univey- 
sity  Heights,  as  too  expensive  an  operation. 
Architects  are  now  planning  to  leave  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  structure  intact,  and  build- 
an  addition  of  some  six  or  seven  stories  by 
means  of  an  interior  as  well  as  an  exterior 
steel  framework.  The  walls  of  the  present 
building  are  substantia],  being  of  solid  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  this  way  a 
strong  and  serviceable  building  can  be  con^ 
structed.  The  interior,  as  well  as  parts  of  the 
exterior,  would,  in  this  event,  be  thoroughly 
remodelled  and  altered,  and  the  whole  made 
to  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
proposition,  which  was  first  suggested  by  a 
well  b^wn  artist  of  this  city,  has  been  pro- 
noundWrpracti cable  by  a  number  of  archi¬ 
tects,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea 
may  shortly  be  carried  out. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS. 

The  well-known  Phillips  Excursion  Company 
have  arranited  to  run  weekly  excursions  to  all 
principal  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
cities  from  all  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

The  parties  will  leave  the  east  on  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  commencing  January  17th,  and 
passengers  will  be  booked  through  to  destina- 
non.  There  are  no  Pacific  Coast  tours  offering 
as  good  accommodations  at  less  expense.  For 
full  information  address  A.  Phillips  &  Co., 
No.  Ill  S.  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  ticket  agent  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Co. 

PKB8BYTKR1R8. 

Chli»so  Presbytery  will  hold  a  reaular  meeting  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  o,  at  10  Jo  A.M..  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bnilding. 

*  Frothimoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  RranswSck  wiU  bold  its  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  in  the  Chapel  of  Trenton  First 
Chnroh,  East  Trenton,  Tuesday,  January  30  at  10:80  a.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrumu  stated  Ciera. 

Presbytery  of  Portland,— The  Rev.  Wm.  A,  WiUison 
having  ^n twice  cited  loappear  and  answer  to  a  cbai«e 
seriously  affecting  his  character  and  stauding  as  a  min 
ister,  and  be  having  failed  to  appear,  tht.  Presb}tery  of 
P.rtland  did  on  the  !!7th  day  of  November.  1803.  suspend 
him  from  the  ofBoe  of  the  Gkiepel  ministry  for  contuma¬ 
cy,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  publish  this  action 
and  issue  the  third  and  last  citation  requiring  him  to 
Mpear  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Mount  Tabor 
Church  February  Mh,  ItM.  at  10  a.  x. 

J.  V.  MiLLiOAH,  Stated  Clerk. 

MOT10E». 

MRS.  B ARARAT  AND  THE  SYRIAN  ORPHAN¬ 
AGE. 

Mrs.  Lavyah  Barakat  bad  a  purpose  of  returning  to 
Mount  Lebanon  in  Syria  for  missionary  work  there,  and 
in  view  of  this  purp-ise  she  received  various  contribu¬ 
tions  in  a  d  of  a  proposed  Orphan  Asyium  in  that  region. 
All  of  the  money  thus  received  was  put  into  the  bands  of 
trustworthy  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  kept  it  by 
itself  until  the  present  tiuie.  The  project  of  Mrs.  Bara¬ 
kat  has  of  late  seemed  impracticable  in  view  of  various 
obstacles,  and  having  consulted  us  as  to  the  be.-t  method 
of  disposing  of  the  money  thus  gathefed,  we  have  advised 
her  to  return  it  to  the  original  donors,  and  this  she  is 
glad  to  do.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Barakat  has  acted 
in  this  matter  in  good  faith,  and  in  unswerving  integ¬ 
rity.  She  Would  still  go  to  Mount  Lebanon  if  it  seemed 
best ;  bat  her  frienda  and  the  friends  of  the  missionaiy 
work,  are  agreed  in  counseling  her  to  remain  here  in  aid 
of  the  missionary  cause,  rather  than  to  go  back  there 
with  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  her  success 
in  the  line  of  her  favorite  oroject. 

bTXPHRH  W.  Dana,  4001  Pine  SL.  Philadelphia, 
H.  ChaT  Trdxbti,!,.  loei  Walnut  St.,  ** 

The  following  named  ladies,  who  were  charter  mem 


AN.  I  AAAKCIIIIV  Vr.  ▼▼  AUK*  VXICUB  E  As.  iUI 

Emily  Chrysler,  ^tillwater,  Y..  Mrs.  S.  Q.  Brown,  Ntw 
York  City,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Brownell,  Detroit,  Mich..  Mrs.  f. 
S.  Anderson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Jerome  Meore,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

In  aeoordance  with  the  above  announcement  I  thall 
be  glad  to  refund  to  the  donors,  on  their  application,  the 
full  amount  of  their  contributions  made  to  this  fund 
through  Mrs.  Barakat.  In  the  case  of  collections  which 
have  been  taken  in  churches,  I  shall  be  glad  to  leturn  the 
amounts  to  the  chni-ches  severally,  or  to  accept  their  in 
dications  of  the  bast  method  of  dteposing  or  their  portion 
of  the  money.  I  have  requesW  the  signers  of  the  above 
oirenlar  to  cooperate  with  me  in  such  an  appropriation 
of  any  balance  which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  original 
donors  as  shall  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  views  of 
those  who  gave  the  money. 

Sahuxi.  Q.  Brown,  If  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


PIjATT.— At  Colorado  Springs.  Col.,  on  the  morning  of 
Jaiuary  7th,  IShi,  after  a  long  illness,  Alice  McClure, 
daughter  of  Frances  B.  and  the  late  Rev.  James  M. 
Platt.  D.D.  The  funeral  services  wer<  held  at  the  bon-e 
of  her  brother.  Wm.  A.  Platt,  Colorado  prings,  and  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  the  same  place.  A 
precious  life  is  ended. 

MxiOB.— At  Orai^,  N.  J.,  January  6,  Katharine  A., 
wife  of  Charles  A.  Meigs  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mward  D.  Bryan. 


WOODI^WM  OBICBTKBT. 

UroODLAWN  Station  Ward).  Harlsm  Railroad. 
W  Office.  No.  30  East  jfifd'StrsaC 


of  these  charming 
garden  flowers,  se¬ 
lected  by  careful 
comparison  from 
our  trials  of  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  va¬ 
rieties — 


including; 


THE  QUEEN  OF  WHITE  SWEET  PEAS. 


A  glorionsly  beautiful  acquisition  of  American  origin.  Ab- 
BOlntely  pure  white,  as  clear  as  alabaster  and  as  histroua 
as  satin.  The  flowers,  of  remarkable  substance,  are 
borne  on  long  stiff  stems,  are  extra  large,  with  broad  round  j 

standards  that  stand  up  boldly  without  reflexor  curl.  j 

i  The  plants  are  robust,  compact  and  branching,  pro-  / 
\  duclng  such  a  prodigal  abundance  of  flowers  that  the  / 

\  plants  appear  as  if  covered  with  snow.  Prom  one  plant,  / 

\  speciallvcnltivated.  we  have  cat  in  one  season  the  / 

\  eeemingly  incredible  nnmber  of  1.0311  sprays  of  / 

\  bloom !  In  earlineas  it  ontrivals  all  com-  / 

\  petltors  by  nearly  two  weeks,  and  con-  / 

N.  tinnesa  veritable  "cnt-and-come- 
X,  again"  to  the  end  of  Antnmn. 

“  Ptt..  15c. 


receipt  of 

^  4  we  will  mail,  free, 

^1  00  all 

I . —  SiHEEH  Varieties 

of  Sweet  Peas  named  in  right  hand  column  (including 
the  Emily  Henderson),  and  in  addition,  will  send  with¬ 
out  e.xtra  charge,  with  every  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  providing  von  will  name  this  paper  and  date 
of  Issue,  Our  Grand  1894  Catalogue  of  “EVERY¬ 
THING  FOR  THE  GARDEN/’  (value 
20c.)  larger  and  more  beantifnl  than  Total  value 
ever,  160  pages,  six  colored  plates  and 
nearly  500  engravings,  replete  with  iill  ^  4  A  *1 
that  is  desirable,  old  and  new,  in  Seeds,  9  I 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools.  &e.  *  * 


Her  Jlaieety.  Deep 

rosy  crimson .  10 

Emily  Henderson. 

(see  cut) . 15 

Catalogue  for  1894 .  20 

$1.85 

Any  of  the  above  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price  or 
entire  collection  for  $i.oo 
(total  value  $1.85.)  Buyers 
of  one  or  more  packets  will 
be  sent  1894  catalogue  free 
if  they  will  name  paper 
and  date  of  issue. 


PETER  HEHDERSONiCo*‘:”"“"“'^’ 


37  NEWYORK 


^What  Others  Say  of  Us. 

"TberelsnoSeedsmBnln  Americathatenjoysasounder 
reputation  for  sqoare  dealing  and  consefenttous  claims 
fbrthe  seed  be  offers.  His  Catalogue  makes  no  pretense 
c  of  captivating  by  tawdry  colored  pictures,  nr  In^tM  windy 

phraseology.  It  aims  to  guide,  not  to  bewilder.  Its  readeisi" 
mjV  Sdttonal  in  Bural  New  Yorker.) 

jug  To  all  in  search  of  this  kind  of  a  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Catalogue,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  It  free.  Ton  will  find  In  it, 
probably,  a  larger  variety  of  some  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seed  than 
'  Is  In  any  Catalogue  published  In  this  country  or  Kurope ;  many  of 
the  more  costly  we  raise  on  our  four  seed  farms.  There  are  pages 
of  Novelties,  from  which  the  humbug  has  been  winnowed  out 
J.  J.  H,  GREGORY  A  SON,  SMd  Orowtr,.  Marblehead,  Mass- 


4  ye:  ARS  Mir  REE 


The  following  letter  from  H.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Preat  of 
Bamiltoa  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  guarantees  the  fulflilment  of  our  offer;  CKDABlNa  HFQ.  UU,— Osatfemea,- 
1  fully  indorse  the  offer  miuie  by  you  to  give  $2,000  as  a  premium  tor  the  largest  sale  of  your  product,  to  be  the 
means  of  procuring  an  education  tor  a  young  man  at  Hamilton  College,  or  a  young  woman  at  Houghton  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  heartily  commend  your  plan.  I  know  your  Cedarine  to  be  an  article  of  sterling  merit  the  offleersof 


nary,  and  heartily  commend  your  plan.  I  know  your  Cedarine  to  be  an  article  of  sterling  merit,  the  offleersof 
your  Company  to  be  responsible  men,  that  they  have  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  Hamilton  ( 'ollege  funds 
totbe  aniountor$2,00l),and  that  it  will  be  paid  as  ^reed.  Respectfully,  M.  WOOLSEY  STRYKER,  Pm't. 

A  liberal  salar.v  as-sured  to  any  one  who  Is  willing  to  work,  and  a  college  education  free  to  the  winner 
Don’t  delay,  but  write  at  ooce  and  secure  territory.  It  is  important  that  you  look  into  this  plan  AT  ONCx! 
Send  for  pampulet  to  OffOARINK  MFO.ICO.,  BOXC,  CLINTON,  N.  V. 


M^K«!!INFORMATIONK 


ANSWERS  ANY  QUESTION 
EXECUTES  CON™ - - 

PLAN  A  REFERKNCRA 


pBRon-Biaks.  OAoss,  Pictmc  Clleria,.  TiMatres,  DepoU.  Me.  New  sod  ele- 
mtmt  designs.  Send  siae  of  ioob.  Get  ctonler  sod  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 

bduucbessBdihsaada  '  I*  P.  rRIMK.  Ml  Pcari  BtrceL  IL  Y 


XUM 


*  .  -I 


